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Editorial Comments 


W usar can we find the ideas that we 
need to improve teacher education? 

Should we look between the covers of the 
New Horizons report or in the proceedings of 
the conferences of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards? 

Should we search the publications and 
listen to the deliberations of the profes- 
sional organizations or the learned societies? 

Should we tune in on the voices of col- 
lege students or of citizen and parent groups? 

Should we turn to the schools of education 
or the academic departments, to the founda- 
tions or the U.S. Office of Education? 

Should we look to the classroom teacher 
or the school administrator, to Capitol Hill 
or the State House? 

Should we place vur hopes on the theo- 
retician or the administrator, the researcher 
or the practitioner, the cleric or the secu- 
larist, the politician or the philosopher, the 
humanist or the scientist? 

It must be clear by now that there is only 
one satisfactory answer to this string of 
rhetorical questions: The ideas we need to 
improve teacher education must come from 
all the sources suggested, and from others as 
well. Clearly, no single individual, or cate- 
gory of individuals, and no single organiza- 
tion has sufficient wisdom, imagination, in- 
formation, and resources. Our best hopes 
lie not in Washington, or Albany, or Elms- 
ville alone, but in all three. It is the respon- 
sibility of the total teaching profession and 
of all who have a concern for education to 
produce the kinds of ideas we need, to sub- 
mit these ideas to rigorous testing and analy- 
sis, and to find the courage and means to 
put them into action. 

Discovering where the ideas are has special 
relevance at this point in our history. The 
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Where the Ideas Are... 


TEPS program is entering a new period after 
completing eleven extraordinarily successful 
and productive years under the leadership 
of T. M. Stinnett; the New Horizons task 
force has submitted its report to the profes- 
fession; and this journal prepares to enter 
its thirteenth year of publication with one 
new name on the masthead. 

As TEPS and the Journal of Teacher 
Education turn a corner, the question, 
“Where do we go from here?’ looms large. 
We must ask how we can most effectively 
contribute to the improvement of each as- 
pect of teacher education. We must review 
where we have been and where we might go 
in relation to the continuing problems of 
certification; accreditation; preservice and 
inservice teacher preparation; selective re- 
cruitment; admission and retention; and the 
development and enforcement of profes- 
sional standards. We must decide which 
among many important activities and prob- 
lems should receive highest priority. 

As we turn a corner and face such ques- 
tions, we invite the ideas and guidance of 
our readers and of all concerned individuals 
and organizations. We need the invigoration 
of ideas from many sources. We need ideas 
fashioned with the perspective of history 
and present practice, along with a vision of 
what can be. We need good old ideas and 
good new ones, and critics with a “fishy” 
eye to look at both kinds. 

This, then, is our open invitation. 

We dedicate ourselves to continue to be 
receptive to constructive ideas, whatever 
their source and vintage, and we dedicate 
ourselves, along with all who will join us, 
to the high task of improving teacher edu- 
cation and advancing the standards and 
effectiveness of the teaching profession. 


—Don Davies 


she eee 


Tue fifteenth anniversary of the creation 
of the NEA’s National TEPS Commission 
and progress in the Professional Standards 
Movement were celebrated in June at the 
Pennsylvania Conference, NCTEPS' Fif- 
teenth Annual Conference, and at the Com 
Atlantic City. 
has exer- 


meeting in 
TEPS Commission 
the profession's 


mission's open 
The National 
cised great leadership in 
concerted effort to lift teaching to a posi 
tion of pre-eminence. The thousands who 
have followed the leadership of NCTEPS 
can attest to this influential direction of a 
very successful program. But progress is 
often a combination of many factors, many 
ingredients 

Napoleon commanded only a handful of 
men at the battle of Lodi. It was his first 
great victory, a victory that made history. 
When they prepared to celebrate the vic- 
tory the “little corporal,” it is told, had small 
bronze medals struck, on which appeared 
words which meant “I was there.” So, the 
story goes, the young commander called his 
army before him and ordered pinned over 
the heart of each soldier one of the medals 
which bore the simple inscription, “I was 
there.” 

In the Professional Standards Movement 
many can truthfully say, “I was there.” 

rhis piece is merely to give further recog- 
nition to the many in the Professional 
Standards Movement who can say, “I was 
there.”’ 

Where does progress in the Professional 
Standards Movement occur? All along the 
line: on the college campuses; in local school 
systems; in local, state, and national profes- 
associations; in meetings of boards 
of education (state and local). 

By whom is such progress achieved? By 
many. Here are only a few. Progress is 
achieved by members of professional associa- 
tions in establishing and maintaining stand- 
ards for membership. Progress is achieved 
with and through the efforts of legal and 
quasi-legal officials and groups in the enact- 
ment, promulgation, and enforcement of 
statutory and regulatory acts relating to the 
certification and the employment of per- 
sonnel. 


sional 


“Sine Qua Non” of Progress 


The state is the logical unit for action to 
improve teacher certification regulations and 
procedures. Groups and agencies within the 
state “are there”; “they” will be “there” 
tomorrow, the next day, and the next. 

Where does progress in teacher recruit- 
ment and selection occur? The answer 
again, you say, is obvious. But it may be 
well to remind ourselves, for example, that 
(1) Future Teachers of America clubs are 
sponsored by, and thrive because of the de- 
voted attention of, classroom teachers and 
school officials; (2) Student NEA chapters 
increase in number and improve in quality 
and effectiveness largely because college 
faculty members go far beyond the call of 
duty; (3) classroom teachers are the ones 
who offer much occupational guidance and 
counseling on teaching as a possible career 
choice; (4) college staff members actually 
apply criteria of teacher selection; and (5) 
college faculties and college administrators 
recommend or refuse to recommend teacher 
education students for admission to the 
teaching profession, and so, on and on. 


Where and how does fruitful co-operation 
and collaboration in teacher education 
really occur? The teacher education institu- 
tion is the logical unit for action. The focus 
should always be on those who must co-op- 
erate and collaborate, on those who can truly 


say. “Il was there.’ 


Desirable standards may well be agreed 
upon and recommended by national groups 
in national meetings. They may well be ap- 
plied by individuals who represent the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education or the regional accrediting asso- 
ciation or both. But the standards, when 
met, are met by the college: by its staff, its 
students, and its controlling body. 

In a movement that has gained the stature 
and the momentum of the Professional 
Standards Movement in Teaching, any 
effort to recognize all individuals who have 
contributed to its success would be an end- 
less task. This has been an attempt, however, 
to identify some of the indispensable ele- 
ments of the progress in education's drive 
toward professional maturity. —G. A. C. 
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George E. McCabe 


The Evaluative Atmosphere: 
Evil or Asset? 


An increasing number of educators 
seem to be experiencing conflict regard- 
ing the role of evaluation in teaching. 
On the one hand, there are those who 
feel that there is a conflict between estab- 
lished grading practices and the kind of 
instructor-student relationship which 
they believe is essential to internalized 
learning and behavioral change. Profes- 
sional educators and dynamically 
oriented psychologists probably consti- 
tute the bulk of this group. On the 
other hand, there are the intructors who 
believe that rigorous grading practices 
are of great importance in the motivation 
of students and are essential to the main- 
tenance of standards. Probably most col- 
lege instructors outside of the fields of 
psychology and education fall into this 
group. In any case, the belief is wide- 
spread among them that the softness of 
faculties in education in grading prac- 
tices has resulted in a severe lowering of 
standards. 


"The Non-Evaluative Atmosphere” 

Among those who have argued effec- 
tively that teaching should take place in 
a “non-evaluative atmosphere” if learn- 
ing is to be meaningful are Nathaniel 
Cantor' and Carl Rogers.* Cantor has 
drawn heavily on the psychological 
theories of Otto Rank, and Rogers bases 
his argument on the implications of 


* The Dynamics of Learning, Second Edition, 
(Buffalo, New York: Foster and Stewart, 1950) . 

* The Teaching-Learning Process (New York: 
Dryden Press, 1953) . 

* Client-Centered Therapy (Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1951). 


“client-centered psychotherapy” for the 
teaching-learning process. 

Both Cantor and Rogers have had con- 
siderable influence on the thinking of the 
writer, who believes that this article is 
consistent with their basic propositions 
regarding the teaching-learning process, 
even though it disagrees with their con- 
clusions regarding the desirability of the 
“non-evaluative atmosphere.” 

The argument against an “evaluative 
atmosphere” in the teaching-learning 
process is that it places the locus of 
evaluation in the teacher, rather than 
the learner. The goal of learning be- 
comes the attainment of the approbation 
or avoidance of the condemnation of the 
instructor. Superficial change is induced 
by the promise of external reward—a 
grade. Responsibility for self is deterred, 
and resistance to change is heightened. 

The foregoing describes what often 
happens as the result of the way in which 
students in our classrooms are evaluated. 
The reasoning which follows is that these 
unfortunate results are the consequence 
of poor evaluation practices, not evalua- 
tion, per se. 


Concreteness As A Criterion 
of Effective Learning 
Before examining the question of 
evaluation, per se, it seems wise to be 
more specific about what is meant by 


Dr. McCabe is chairman, Division of Edu- 
cation and Psychology and director of sum- 
mer sessions and extension, Sonoma State 
College, Cotati, California. 
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“meaningful learning’ or “effective 
learning.” 

The terms “student-centered” and “in- 
structor-centered” are too sweeping to be 
operationally meaningful. The concept 
of concreteness is a model for evaluating 
teaching effectiveness. Concreteness is a 
function of: (1) the perspective of the 
learner (a concept is concrete when a 
given individual thinks it is); (2) the 
degree of importance a problem has for 
the learner, and the degree of relevance 
a concept has for the solution of the 
problem, in the opinion of the learner; 
(3) the degree of involvement of a 
learner as a creative agent in the solution 
of a problem of importance to him, and 
of the relevance for him of concepts 
introduced in this context; and (4) the 
degree of projection of an individual's 
fund of past experience, and his value 
structure, into the solution of a problem; 
of the learner's struggle to integrate a 
concept into his value structure; of nor- 
mative reorganization.* 


Thus, a teaching-learning experience 
would be said to be effective if it were 
judged to have been a concrete expe- 
rience, in accordance with the above 
criteria. 


Variables Affecting Concreteness 


\mong the variables affecting the con- 
creteness of instruction of a course would 
be: (1) the Subject-matter of the course; 
(2) the maturity of the students; (3) the 
capacity of the students for abstract 
reasoning; (4) the size of the class; (5) 
the centrality of the subject-matter to an 
individual’s value system or sense of 
self; (6) the method of instruction—lec- 
ture, lecture-discussion, discussions, stu- 
dent-planned, instructor-planned, co- 
operatively planned, etc; (7) the skill 
with which instruction deals with re- 
sistance to normative reorganization; 


* George E. McCabe, “When Is a Good Theory 
Practical?” Personnel and Guidance Journal 


37:47-52; September 1958. 
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and (8) the method of student evalua- 
tion. 

The argument that concreteness is a 
function of the perspective of the in- 
dividual learner emphasizes a phenom- 
enon which is readily apparent to all 
teachers: what is concrete for some 
students will not be concrete for others. 
It follows that any single variable listed 
above will be more relevant to some stu- 
dents than others in affecting concrete- 
ness. 

Thus, it is important to remember, as 
we generalize about any of the vari- 
ables affecting concreteness that we are 
generalizing—that an expression of rela- 
tionship between one of the variables 
and the concreteness of instruction is an 
expression of the average relationship for 
the members of a group. There will al- 
ways be members of a group for whom 
the generalization is not valid. 

Evaluation is one of these variables. 


Evaluation: Intrinsic vs. Extrinsic 


Most of the criticism of evaluation is 
directed at extrinsic evaluation—evalua- 
tion which is adjunctive to the teaching 
process, rather than being an integral 
part of it. An example of extrinsic 
evaluation would be the comment of an 
instructor who looked at a terrarium 
built by a student in a biology course: 
“That's about a B project.” There was 
no substantive comment made. Nothing 
was said which would assist the student 
in developing his thinking or in engag- 
ing in a process of self-evaluation. 

Intrinsic evaluation is evaluation 
which is an inseparable part of the teach- 
ing process itself. An instructor might 
respond, for example, to a statement 
made by a student in a class discussion 
by saying, “That's an interesting idea. 
Do you think it is consistent with your 
point of view regarding the problem 
we were discussing earlier?” In this in- 
stance, evaluation is integral to the teach- 
ing process, and is used in such a way as 
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to encourage further self-evaluation by 
the student. Similarly, in an art class an 
instructor might ask of a student work- 
ing on a mural: “I wonder if this part 
is an adequate expression of the feeling 
you are trying to communicate?” 


Evaluation, Limits, and the Functions 
of the College 


In the field of social work the concept 
of the “function of the agency” is an 
important one, and may well be relevant 
to this discussion. It is asserted that the 
role of the social worker is determined 
by the needs of the client and the func- 
tion of the agency. The social worker 
does not try to assist the client with all 
of his problems—just those which are 
appropriate to the agency's function. 
Limits to the worker-client relationship 
are established. The limits not only act 
as limitations to the kind of help avail- 
able, but also are a valuable part of 
treatment in providing a focus for the 
relationship. 

Similarly, in education, the function 
of the institution determines the role of 
the instructor and the limits which are 
part of the student-instructor relation- 
ship. 

The primary function of a school or 
college is the provision of educational 
opportunities. Even though concrete 
learning is organismic—involves the 
“whole person”—education is not the 
same thing as psychotherapy, although 
it may be psychotherapeutic. In psycho- 
therapy the emphasis is placed on cona- 
tive learning, although cognitive learn- 
ing takes place, too. In education, the 
emphasis is placed on cognitive learning, 
although conative learning also occurs. 
Counseling also differs from  psycho- 
therapy in that the focus is more specific 
—the working through of the conative 
learnings necessary to free a person to 
solve certain specific problems which are 
the goals of the counseling experience as 
defined by the functional context within 
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which the counselor works. Education, 
psychotherapy, and counseling are sim- 
ilar in that all three are based on a skill- 
ful use of the interpersonal relationship, 
many of the characteristics of which are 
common to all three. 


Their differences are determined by 
their differences in function which in 
tyrn determine the roles of the workers 
in the three fields, and the limits within 
which they work. Limits are not limita- 
tions, in the sense of handicaps, but 
determinants of the context within which 
learning, whether cognitive or conative, 
is to take place. In_ psychotherapy, 
limits are sometimes central to the treat- 
ment process. Take the example of the 
little girl who has turned her home up- 
side down by skillfully manipulating 
neurotic parents who find themselves in- 
capable of setting and enforcing limits. 
For many sessions therapy with this girl 
revolved around limits and her efforts to 
manipulate the therapist in the way she 
had manipulated her parents. 


In probation work with youngsters 
whose problems are manifested by re- 
bellion against the limits of society, the 
skillful exercise of probation rules 
(limits) often is a central part of the 
treatment. 


Learning does not take place in a 
vacuum. It must take place in some sort 
of context. Sometimes the context within 
which the school counselor, probation 
officer, or teacher works provides an op- 
portunity for the “exploitation of life 
events,”® which facilitates deeper conative 
learning than would have been possible 
in psychotherapy. This does not result 
from the teacher, counselor, or probation 
officer acting as a psychotherapist, but is 
more likely to result from these indivi- 
duals faithfully living the role deter- 
mined for them by the function of the 
organization which employs them. 


5 Fritz Redl, Controls From Within (Glencoe, 
Illinois: the Free Press, 1952) . 
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Limits in the Educational Setting 

In his student teaching Steve showed 
many strengths, but behaved in a way 
which raised questions regarding his 
sense of professional responsibility. He 
arrived at school a few minutes before 
class began, and left with the children. 
He did not accept responsibility for 
planning ahead for the children with the 
resident teacher. His college supervisor 
shared her concerns about this with him 
(intrinsic evaluation) and Steve was en- 
couraged to explore with her what was 
involved in his behavior. He was told 
that his continuation in student teaching 
depended on his being able to comply 
with certain specified standards (a state- 
ment of the limits). As a result of this 
interview with his instructor, there was 
a modification of his behavior in the 
necessary direction. 

Mary was having difficulty in living up 
to her responsibilities as a_ student. 
Papers were not in on time, preparation 
for class was casual, and attendance at 
student teaching was not good. One of her 
instructors was asked by the rest of the 
faculty to discuss their concern about 
her work with her (evaluation) and to 
advise her that there was considerable 
question as to whether she should con- 
tinue in the program (limits) if her work 
did not improve. Mary had many ex- 
planations. The instructor evidenced 
acceptance for Mary in many subtle ways, 
but at the same time communicated the 
feeling that Mary needed to evaluate 
these explanations more carefully to find 
out for herself whether they were real- 
istic. Finally, Mary wondered whether 
she wasn’t making excuses to herself. 
There was evidence that the interview 
might have been a starting point for 
further self-exploration by her. Her 
work subsequently improved. 

Limits can play an important role in 
education, as in psychotherapy, counsel- 
ing, work. Learning takes 


and social 


place in a context, and limits define 
the educational context. 
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Characteristics of Evaluation 
Conducive to Concrete Learning 

It has already been suggested that the 
question, What effect does evaluation 
have on learning? should be changed to, 
What kinds of evaluation practices con- 
tribute to the concreteness of instruction, 
and what kinds detract from it? More 
specifically, in terms of the criteria of 
concreteness already set forth, we might 
ask what kinds of evaluation practices 
help students to: (1) explore problems 
which seem important to them; (2) 
understand the relevance of concepts to 
the solution of problems of importance 
to them; (3) examine the relevance of 
new concepts to their value structure; (4) 
be creative synthesizing agents in the 
learning process, rather than mere “ab- 
sorbants”; and (5) project their fund of 
previous experience and their value 
structure into the solution of problems, 
and to examine the meaning of both in 
relationship to new experience and new 
concepts? 

It seems readily apparent that evalua- 
tion is a hindrance to concrete learning 
only if evaluation practices are used 
which are inconsistent with the rest of 
the teaching process in which an in- 
structor is engaged. Most often, in- 
structors expressing this concern are not 
referring to the aspect of evaluation 
which is inseparable from the teaching 
process itself, but to a more specific 
aspect of evaluation—examinations and 
grading practices. 


Function, Limits, and Evaluation 

Obviously, examinations which empha- 
size the retention of factual information, 
an understanding of someone else's con- 
cepts, and the ability to apply someone 
else’s meanings to hypothetical situations 
may serve as a deterrent to concrete 
learning. However, we need only to look 
back at some of the courses we have taken 
to realize that examination procedures 
of this sort do not always raise insuper- 
able barriers to meaningful learning. 
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On the other hand, it is possible to 
use grading practices based on the 
criteria of concrete learning. Granted, 
it is more difficut, and more time consum- 
ing, but it is not impossible. 


In discussing evaluation it is important 
not to overlook the value of the indi- 
vidual interview with a student and the 
value of comments made on his papers, 
as well as grading procedures per se. As 
in counseling, social work, and psycho- 
therapy, limits are most effective when 
introduced through the medium of an 
interpersonal relationship. 


If the major argument of this paper 
is sound, instructors who do not accept 
the evaluative function which goes with 
their position may well be deterring con- 
crete learning on the part of many of 
their students. It is no secret that many 
students come into a college course with 
little motivation beyond “riding it out” 
with a passing grade; that many students 
want to remain passively dependent—be 
told what to think; that many find real 
thinking too anxiety producing and find 
it more comfortable to limit their intel- 
lectual activity to knowing what other 
people think. By steadfastly adhering to 
a role he has set for himself, the psycho- 
therapist insists that the patient assume 
responsibility for himself in the thera- 
peutic situation. The educator, through 
the kind of instructional and evaluation 
procedures he uses, can also insist that 
the learner accept responsibility for him- 
self. The analysand must accept the 
limits of the psychoanalytic situation, in- 
cluding the hours of appointment, the 
fee, and the role played by the analyst— 
or leave. The social-work client must 
accept the limits of the agency and the 
role of the social worker set for her by 
the agency's function—or leave. In the 
same way, the educator may insist that 
the learner become involved in a learn- 
ing process in which he accepts respon- 
sibility for himself—or leave. In all three 
settings—psychoanalytic, social work and 
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educational—the limits provide a neces- 
sary focus for many people around which 
they can begin to organize themselves. 
The limits become a constant in a sea 
of uncontrolled variables: a source of 
stability, strength, and motivation. 

Herbert Sanderson® discusses the case 
of a woman, described as a “clinging- 
vine,’ who had received emergency funds 
from a private vocational guidance and 
employment agency for several weeks. 
She was a fearful, dependent individual, 
incapable of using her training, who had 
become totally dependent upon the 
counselor for employment and for emo- 
tional support. A time limit was set 
during which she was to find employment 
or lose her eligibility for financial assist- 
ance. The client fought this move, and 
became increasingly hostile as the time 
lapsed. Finally she severed her relations 
with the agency, just before her last 
scheduled appointment. The next day 
the couselor was called by an employer 
who inquired about the client. She had 
used his name as a reference. Sanderson 
comments that continued passive accept- 
ance of this woman's dependency would 
have fostered additional dependence and 
would have made it even harder for her 
to make a fuller use of her potential 
strengths. The definitiveness of the situa- 
tion helped her to mobilize her strength 
and resulted in a more effective use of 
self. 

Similarly, a non-evaluative approach 
to education often may be equated with 
an acceptance of passivity and depend- 
ence. Examinations and grades, used 
skillfully, can be an important dynamic 
in the educational process. 


Examinations and Papers 
Whether our examination and grading 
practices will tend to cause students to 
forego their responsibility for self-evalua- 
tion will depend, in part, upon the man- 
ner in which the instructor interacts with 
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students in class and in conference. If 
he uses himself in such a way as to con- 
tribute to the concreteness of the educa- 
tional experience, there is less likelihood 
that his evaluation instruments will de- 
tract from it. Conversely, if the instruc- 
tor communicates a lack of respect for 
his students, their concerns, or ideas, 
there is little likelihood that his evalua- 
tion procedures, regardless of how good 
they are, will have any positive effect. 

Insofay as tests are concerned, the fol- 
lowing suggestions seem relevant: 

1. In general, if an instructor wants to 
encourage creativity and synthesization 
on the part of his students, he ought to 
minimize the use of objective tests. 

2. Knowledge of facts and theories is 
usually a prerequisite to ability to deal 
creatively with problems in any field. A 
judicious use of carefully constructed 
objective tests may be justifiable for the 
purpose of assessing such knowledge, 
provided that this is a minor emphasis 
in an exan}ination. 

3. There ought to be opportunity for 
students to: have wide latitude in choos- 
ing a topic-about which to write, within 
the general area being studied. 

1. The primary emphasis of evaluation 
should be in terms of the criteria of con- 
creteness discussed above. Is there evi 
dence that the student: (a) has found the 
topic about which he is writing to be 
meaningful for him; (b) has been able to 
develop or utilize concepts which have 
relevance to the solution (or understand- 
ing) of problems which are of importance 
to him; (c) has been able to function 
creatively and synthetically in drawing 
on the work of the class, his reading, 
work in othgr classes, and his own re- 
sources, in splving (or understanding) 
problems wl,ch are of importance to 
him; and (¥) has examined relevant 
facets of his walue structure in dealing 
with concept; developed in this course; 
has struggled with the problem of inte- 
grating concepts into his value structure 
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and/or engaged in normative reorganiza- 
tion. 

5. The educator (like the counselor 
and psychotherapist) is responsible for 
the educational process—not the product. 
The instructor is responsible for evaluat- 
ing the extent to which an individual 
participates in the process, in accordance 
with the above criteria. He is not re- 
sponsible for evaluating the conclusions 
reached as a result of the process. 

6. Some students find it impossible to 
find problems of meaningfulness to them 
in certain courses. When this is the case 
the students must be helped to see that 
they should not be in the course. Some- 
times a determind establishment of the 
kind of limits described in this paper 
makes it possible for students to break 
through their barrier of apathy and 
disinterest. 

7. Students of differing abilities may 
be involved in a learning process of 
equal meaningfulness to them, but evi- 
denced by differing degrees of sophistica- 
tion. This distinction must be carefully 
kept in mind by the instructor when 
evaluation is communicated to the stu- 
dent. 


The Meaning of Grades 

With respect to grading, the following 
suggestions seem relevant: 

1. From one standpoint grades are an 
abstraction. The data from which they 
are abstracted are the qualitative factors 
on which the judgments with respect to 
grades are based. From this standpoint, 
the deliberations which go into the de- 
termination of a grade are the realities 
of the situation, and these must somehow 
be communicated to the student. The 
grade does not have meaning, per se. 
It is important that the student under- 
stand the many factors on which the 
grade is based. 

2. The argument that grades do not 
have meaning, per se—that they are 
a gross generalization—has led some edu- 
cators to the point of view that the only 
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grades which should be offered should 
be “pass” or “fail,” and that these grades 
should be supplemented by a paragraph 
or two of qualitative evaluation. 


3. From another standpoint, grades do 
have meaning, per se. Thus, in most in- 
stitutions there are requirements such 
as the following: A 3.0 (B) average is 
required for admission to graduate work, 
a 2.5 for admission to certain kinds of 
curricula, and a 2.0 for continuation in 
the college. From this viewpoint, grades 
do have meaning, per se—the grades, per 
se (not the qualitative factors which 
underlie them) constitute limits of per- 
sonal meaningfulness to almost all stu- 
dents. 


4. From this second viewpoint, a grad- 
ing system which gives only “pass” or 
“fail” and a written qualitative evalua- 
tion is not in touch with an important 
aspect of a student's reality. Some faculty 
member, or committee, at some point 
is going to have to reduce all of this 
data to one of two abstractions: “yes” 
or “no.” Such judgments might have to 
be made with respect to a student's appli- 
cation for admission to graduate work, 
admission to an elementary or secondary 
education science major, etc., or a 
scholarship. 


5. It seems preferable for such judg- 
ments to be used throughout a student's 
course experiences as known limits in 
the educational process. Often the stu- 
dent's struggle with these limits can be 
an important and necessary part of his 
educational growth. The student is en- 
titled to know where he stands with re- 
spect to these limits while he can still 
do something about it. A “yes” or “no” 
abstraction which comes after he has 
finished a program is a low order of 
judgmentalism vastly inferior to the 
skillful use of A-B-C-D-F grading. It is 
a symptom of pretensions toward a total 
permissiveness which is not possible in 
institutionalized education, nor even 
desirable. 
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Distribution of Grades 


Practice with repect to the distribution 
of letter grades varies from the “tradi- 
tional” instructor who “grades on the 
curve” to many education faculties who 
demonstrate their lack of faith in grading 
by giving almost all A’s and B's. Iron- 
ically, when the grades of several hun- 
dred education students are converted 
to grade-point averages and plotted on a 
frequency curve, the distribution usually 
approximates the normal curve. The 
chief difference is that the mean is likely 
to be between an A and a B instead of 
between a B and a C, as would be the 
case in most other departments of the 
college. 

On the other hand, experience seems 
to suggest that college instructors in in- 
stitutions which have raised their en- 
trance requirements usually continue to 
give about the same number of D’s and 
F’s. One must make one of severa! as- 
sumptions with respect to this phenom- 
enon: 


1. In addition to raising its admission 
standards, the college also has delib- 
erately raised its graduation standards. 

2. Faculty members, out of habit, have 
continued to distribute grades normally, 
giving 68 per cent C’s, 28 per cent B's 
and D's and 4 per cent A’s and F's, mak- 
ing the normal curve, per se, the basis 
for grades, rather than any agreed-upon 
standard of work. 


3. For some unexplained reason, 
whether entrance requirements are very 
high, or very low, about 6 per cent of 
the enrollees will do barely passing or 
failing work. 

The second of the above assumptions 
seems to be the most likely. 


This discussion certainly raises the 
question as to the criteria to be followed 
in distributing grades. The variety of 
courses offered in a college and the diver- 
sity of points of view in a faculty of any 
size regarding the meaning of “standards” 
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militates in favor of finding operational 
meanings for grades A, B, C, D and F. 
Actually, in moxt colleges these meanings 
are already operative; often they are 
understood by students but not by the 
faculty. For example, in East Dakota 
State College an average grade of B is 
needed for admission to graduate work. 
It also is the grade required in one’s 
major for admissjon to the curriculum in 
secondary educajion. An average grade 
of C is needed ty stay in college, and an 
average grade between a B and a C is 
needed for admission to the curriculum 
in elementary edjication. 


Regardless of what else is said about 
grades at this college, the functional 
meanings are indicated above. These 
are the meanings which have concrete- 
ness for student,. Repeated statements 
by faculties thac “C is a respectable 
grade” will not be meaningful for stu- 
dents who need a higher grade-point 
average to be abie to pursue their edu- 
cational objectives. 

The individual! instructor would find 
it helpful to determine his distribution 
of grades by asking himself the following 
questions: 

In terms of the criteria of concreteness, 
already discussed: 


|. Has this student functioned in my 
class in a way which would warrant my 
recommending him for continuation into 
graduate work in my department? If 
so, he should be given a B. Has his work 
been of such outstanding quality that I 
would expect him to be a superior grad- 
uate student? If so, he should be given 
an A, 


2. Has this student functioned in my 
class in a way which would warrant my 
recommending that he continue to take 
work in my department, but not in a 
way which would warrant my recom- 
mending him for continuation into grad- 
uate work in this department? If so, his 
grade should be a C., 
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3. Has this student functioned in my 
class in a way which would raise serious 
question as to whether he should con- 
tinue to take work in my department? If 
so, his grade should be a D. 


4. Has this student clearly evidenced 
in his work in my course that he is in- 
capable of becoming involved in a mean- 
ingful learning experience in the area in 
which I teach, and that he should not be 
encouraged to take further work in this 
department? If so, his grade should be 
an F. 


Primary and Secondary Criteria 
in Grading 


A moment's review of this paper makes 
it apparent that in discussing evaluation 
and grading we have relied on two dif- 
ferent kinds of criteria. The criteria of 
concreteness on which we make an 
evaluation of the meaningfulness for an 
individual of the educational experience 
we might refer to as primary criteria. 
These criteria deal with the meaningful- 
ness of the experience for the individual, 
and have only an indirect relationship to 
decisions which must be made regarding 
an individuat’s admission into other pro- 
grams, or his certification of professional 
competence. The secondary criteria are 
the functional criteria discussed above. 
They are directly related to decisions 
which must be made regarding the direc- 
tion of a student’s continued education, 
if any. Obviously, the primary criteria 
underly the secondary criteria. 

In one sense the secondary criteria 
constitute rough and subjective units 
for the measurement of the primary 
criteria—i.e., they are the units used to 
measure degrees of concreteness. 


Earlier, mention was made of two 
students equally involved in learning 
experiences of meaningfulness to them, 
in terms of the criteria of concreteness, 
who differed in their intellectual sophis- 
tication and ability to manipulate ab- 
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stractions. That part of the evaluation 
process which is an integral part of the 
student-teacher interaction should com- 
municate to the student of lesser ability 
an awareness of the importance to him 
of the learnings with which he is strug- 
gling, and a respect for his struggle. The 
importance of learning as a personal 
process must be stressed, and comparison 
with someone else’s efforts toward reor- 
ganization of experience should be 
avoided. The letter grade must be in- 
terpreted as a functional matter which 
says nothing to him about the import- 
ance to him of what he has done, but 
which does say “yes” or “no” with re- 
spect to alternatives open to him in the 
continuation of his education. Such rec- 
ommendations should be offered to the 
student periodically in the course. They 
represent an aspect of reality with which 
he must grapple, and which the instruc- 
tor is responsible for presenting. 
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Conclusion 


The question which appears in the 
title, “The Evaluative Atmosphere: Evil 
or Asset?” must be given a conditional 
answer. Whether evaluation is an evil 
or an asset depends upon the kind of 
evaluative atmosphere which is estab 
lished. The evaluative atmosphere can 
be an evil, but if it is based on criteria 
of concreteness in learning, it will tend 
to be an asset. Similarly, the non-evalua- 
tive atmosphere will tend to be a hind- 
rance. 

The foregoing are generalizations, of 
course, and tend to obscure the fact 
that the meaningfulness of learning is 
dependent upon many variables, one of 
which is the kind of evaluation prac. 
tices employed. In a given course it is 
likely that some students will become 
involved in a meaningful learning expe- 
rience, and some will not, regardless of 
the kind of evaluative or non-evaluative 
atmosphere established. 





Professional Determination 


The objectives of schooling are not clearly defined or agreed upon. However, the most 
adequate formulations of these are such that if they are to be achieved the occupation 
of education will need to attain professional status. 

One characteristic of any profession is that both individual practitioners and the occv 
pational group as a whole are granted a broad range of autonomy. Lay persons recognize 
that decisions regarding means for fulfilling professional functions can be made intelli- 
gently only through the application of a high degree of specialized knowledge. Since such 
specialized knowledge is at the command of professionals and not of lay persons, decisions 
regarding means are left to the discretion of the profession and its members. 

Genuine professional status for education would include the right and responsibility to 
determine the means—including subjects to be taught—which are needed to attain the 
ends of schooling. Subjects would not be chosen in terms of the subject preference of an; 
lay groups—nor in terms of the whims or fancy of any individual teacher or group of 
teachers. Subjects would be chosen by professionally qualified persons on the basis of 
socially determined objectives of education and specialized knowledge as to how to 
reach these objectives. 

Though it needs improvement, a body of knowledge appropriate for making decisions 
on educational means is available. Unfortunately, many educators are not truly qualified. 

To achieve professional status and thus to adequately fulfill their delegated functions, 
educators must bar unqualified persons from educational positions. Further, they must 
establish autonomy for technical decisions and resist lay invasion of that autonomy. The 
trick, of course, is how to do it. But you can’t “know how” if you don’t “know what.” 

—Elmer Eason in “The Supervisor's Netebook,” CALirorNia JOURNAL FOR INSTRUC 
TIONAL IMPROVEMENT, October 1959, p. 25-26. 














Emerson Shuck 


Field or Laboratory Experience 


in Teacher Education 


From all quarters there is a chorus 
of approval for field or laboratory expe- 
rience as a vital—and perhaps the single 
most important—part of teacher educa- 
tion. 

Students just completing their pre- 
service education, those who have taught 
some time, and a majority of experts con- 
tinually testify to this judgment. In a 
series of discussions with teachers con- 
ducted by Carleton College a few years 
ago, “no recommendations received 
more enthusiastic endorsement or were 
defended as vigorously by high school 
teachers as those calling for more student 
teaching. .. ."” Likewise, a questionnaire 
study by the National Council of Inde- 
pendent Schools two years ago revealed 
that “practice teaching fis] that 
part of professional training most widely 
and vigorously approved by the inde- 
pendent school teachers who have cxpe- 
rienced it, even by those who reported 
that they received little of value from the 
rest of their training at schools of edu- 
cation.” 

W. Earl Armstrong, in his cogent 
1957 article, “The Teacher Education 
Curriculum,” in The Journal of Teacher 
Education, urged that “courses in pro- 
fessional education should be pointed to 
understanding which includes knowledge 
and skills seen in relationship to situa- 
tions,” such as is revealed in laboratory 
experience. 

Yet, as Asahel Woodruff has pointed 
out in his recently published monograph, 
Student Teaching Today, policies and 
practices across the country in setting up 
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and administering laboratory experiences 
have been, to say the least, uneven; and 
from a more critical point of view, there 
is almost no consistent body of research 
or scholarship to provide a firm basis for 
objective analysis of effective laboratory 
experiences. Therefore, we must proceed 
somewhat cautiously in spite of a sense of 
urgency to suggest improvements, recog- 
nizing that good sense and experience are 
our present major guides in a complex 
and somewhat prejudiced area of debate. 
We can hope that future empirical re- 
search will provide criteria to assist fur- 
ther advances. And we can call insistently 
for such research. 

I would be less than honest if I were 
to make pronouncements here about 
many aspects of the field or laboratory 
experience. I am one of those people 
who learned to swim by being thrown 
into the millpond; and I have, unfor- 
tunately, not had the occasion to work 
directly in the public schools. I do, how- 
ever, have a sincere interest as a college 
administrator and as a representative of 
liberal arts—whatever that may mean— 
in contributing to the best teacher educa- 
tion program which can be developed. 
The rest of what I will have to say may 
be regarded as suggestions for wiser 
discussions by others. 


Laboratory Experiences 

for Teachers of Teachers 
First of all, I would like to propose 
that a sort of laboratory experience in 
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the public schools be devised for the 
college instructors of students who are 
preparing to be teachers. I have already 
confessed my own deficiency in this re- 
spect, so I speak with positive feeling. 
However, to be successful, such a pro- 
gram must (1) be positively oriented, (2) 
be meaningful, and (3) not be burden- 
some for the already busy college teacher. 
It also seems clear to me that astute 
leadership must come from education 
departments, because they are the only 
ones who currently have ready access to 
the public schools, and because the 
typical college instructor has come to 
think that he would be unwelcome or 
out of place in a public school, except 
perhaps as a parent. 


Positive orientation will be a delicate 
matter. We cannot simply haul the 
pedant off to the zoo in hopes that he 
will gain some sympathy for the keepers 
and then go home to his ivory tower and 
keep his mouth shut. The charge of 
practical inexperience has been used so 
long by people in education as an argu- 
ment-stopper in discussions with college 
people that there is a serious sensitivity 
to overcome. Either condescension or de- 
fensiveness on the part of any person in- 
volved will militate against success. I 
think that this can be overcome, how- 
ever, by making the experience truly 
meaningful. 


One key to securing full co-operation 
of college faculty members in solving 
the problems of teacher education is to 
make it possible for them really to feel 
that they have an opportunity to learn 
enough about the issues that they can 
contribute to solutions. This is where 
the proposed laboratory experience can 
be made meaningful. It should be ar- 
ranged so that the college visitor par- 
ticipates in the role of a consultant 
rather than that of mere spectator; and 
the situation should be one related to his 
own. teaching field. It could involve at 
first only the school classroom itself with 
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the children and their regular teacher, 
where attention will be focused upon the 
learning situation. Time for an effective 
discussion with the classroom teacher 
should be provided afterward, and _per- 
haps arrangements made for the two 
teachers to share further their thoughts 
about teaching and learning the subject 
with which they both deal. 


Later, the college teacher's visit could 
be to observe a student teacher, perhaps 
one of his own former students, pref. 
erably teaching in his own field. A fol- 
low-up discussion with the student 
teacher and the co-operating teacher 
would ideally bear upon their common 
interest in learning and teaching a sub- 
ject, for here is where the college teacher 
can contribute most. Out of such a simple 
situation could come a multiple benefit: 
the student teacher might gain a sense 
of respect for his subject in the classroom 
which is apt to be lost in the flurry of 
his novitiate concern about mere class- 
room management, the co-operating 
teacher will certainly appreciate having 
a professional cohort interested in his 
work; and the college teacher may think 
more often in his own classroom about 
the needs of future teachers who are 
studying with him. All three will be 
paying attention to the way children can 
be led to learn. 

Such a program need not be burden- 
some and cannot be if it is to succeed. 
Busy work, such as reports, should be 
avoided. A definite, scheduled appoint- 
ment with adequate time for a following 
discussion should be made. And perhaps 
no more than two such experiences 4 
year for the college teacher should be 


planned. There is good reason to think, 
however, that it should be continued 
over a number of years. As I suggested 
earlier, I believe that the initiative and 
necessary arrangements should be made 
by the education department. Their ef 
forts will be amply rewarded. 
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Laboratory Experience 
in Basic Courses 


A second suggestion I would like to 
advance is that appropriate field or 
laboratory experiences be provided in 
those basic courses normally taken by 
future teachers early in their college 
career. I have in mind such courses as 
relate to the study of human growth and 
development, social adjustment, the pro- 
cesses of learning, and group behavior. 
[he opportunities are many if the prob- 
lems of administration and appropriate 
situations can be solved. 

For example, the course in develop- 
mental or educational psychology could 
classroom work with indi- 
case studies conducted by stu- 
dents ove! vacation periods; or 
experiences with Girl Scouts, Boy S,outs, 
community center, church school, chil- 
dren's home, hospital, and so on, could 
be made a required part of the course. 
The usual classes in health and physical 
education might be another basig for 
directed activity in handling chiljyen’s 
games, if appropriate groups of chitylren 
could be mustered at the proper qme. 
In a system of college health and phy. ical 
education in which the student selécts 
various activities over a period of cwo 
years, all future elementary-schoo! 
teachers might be required to take one 
unit in children’s games. Likewise, 
such courses as children’s literature, the 
teaching of reading, and even introduc- 
tion to sociology might involve indi- 
vidual projects whereby the college 
student worked briefly with a child or 
with adults to test his own understanding 
of what he was learning. 


buttress its 
vidual 


Clearly, such field experiences would 
require the full support of college 
teachers, but if they would view them as 
laboratory exercises to assist their own 
teaching and not merely as a service to 
the education department, it would 
work. Toward such an end one would 
want to strive. 


FIELD OR LABORATORY EXPERIENCE 
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Methods Courses Require 
a True Focus 


A third tentative proposal I should 
like to advance is that the specific teach- 
ing-methods courses taught in the college 
not be burdened with having to provide 
a major portion of the observation or 
laboratory experience of students pre- 
paring to teach. This may seem para- 
doxical in view of my earlier suggestion 
that such field experience be included in 
other academic courses; but I take this 
position because I feel that the methods 
course has other very important things 
to do, and in many cases the miltiplicity 
of demand upon it has literally de- 
stroyed its effectiveness. 

I personally believe that the course 
devoted to subject-matter methods should 
concentrate upon the philosophy of the 
subjects or disciplines involved, inciden- 
tally dealing with materials and _ tech- 
niques. Every good teacher I know is 
constantly experimenting with his own 
methods, or as someone has put it, the 
strategy and tactics of getting pupils to 
want to learn. This search for a way to 
do the job is never-ending, and to think 
we can equip a neophyte with “a 
method” which will serve his needs for 
even one week of teaching is sheer 
bravado. But if we leave the new teacher 
without a sound concept of what his 
subject is really about, what it means in 
relation to other subjects, what its con- 
tribution can be in the total process of 
educating an individual, then we have 
deprived him of the basis for evaluating 
any methodology he may work out, ex- 
cept that one thing seems to succeed 
better than another in keeping pupils 
quiet and out of mischief. 


by the same token, we can never ade- 
quately acquaint a beginner with the 
materials of his subject. Even a selected 
list forces him into rote acquiescence. 
But we must and can show him where to 
go later to find out what he will need to 
know, in relation to the philosophical 








aims of what he is teaching. Only to the 
extent that laboratory work serves this 
end does it belong in the methods course. 
But even such vital things as the manage- 
ment of a classroom and the principles 
of learning should be rigidly excluded 
from the methods course and be dealt 
with in student teaching and psychology 
courses, where they belong. 

Furthermore, the methods course is no 
place to review the grammar of a subject, 
or to introduce new approaches to the 
field of learning. If these are not already 
adequately handled in the subject-matter 
work which has preceded the methods 
course, then the curriculum itself needs 
examination. 

In my experience, the sharp criticism 
directed at methods courses has been due 
to their lack of true focus, their scattered 
fumbling with the fringes of too many 
things, and their needless repetition of 
matters which have been or will be 
handled elsewhere. To take out of the 
methods courses those things which can 
better be introduced in student teaching 
would strengthen both programs. 


Co-operating Teacher 
Is Key Person 

Finally, I would like to advance the 
argument that the key person in the 
whole field experience is the co-operating 
teacher, and we need to place intensive 
effort upon bettering her preparation, 
her status, and her rewards. The more I 
study this problem the more I feel con- 
vinced that the colleges must get out of 
the business of dominating the student 
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teaching period and devote their energies 
and resources toward preparing a corps 
of cooperating teachers who are 
equipped to do the job they have to do 
anyhow. 

I would insist that a permanently cer- 
tified co-operating teacher be a master 
teacher with graduate study in the fields 
of learning he or she is teaching, and 
then, beyond the master’s degree, be pro- 
vided with concentrated graduate work 
in supervising, learning, and personality 
study. I would ask that the state provide 
not only certification status but also 
salary recognition comparable to that of 
school administrators for the co-operat- 
ing teacher. This is a basic educational 
problem of society, of which the state, 
and not the local community or the col- 
lege, is the most logical representative. So 
long as we continue to try to squeeze 
the program out of limited college bud- 
gets or local school systems, we will in- 
evitably do the job piecemeal, left- 
handedly, perhaps grudgingly, and cer- 
tainly less effectively than it needs to be 
done. 

We are all concerned about the many, 
many problems and inadequacies faced 
daily in conducting the major labora- 
tory experiences of student teaching. We 
have patched the leaky boat so many 
times that we scarcely know what is 
prow or stern, and it is time we did 
some fundamental redesigning and re- 
building, not only to keep the vessel 
afloat, but also to fit it out to do the job 
it is being called upon to do. 


$$$ 


Pen-Ultimate 


O woe was the flight of Old Lifer MacMorse 
Who fied from the pen on the Warden's loose horse: 


The IRB nailed him 
In April rejailed him, 


And labeled his cell “Withheld at the source.” 


—Donald S. Klopp 
Los Angeles State College 
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Roy C. Bryan 


The Vital Role of the Campus School 


Warat is the role of campus schools 
in teacher education? Is there more or 
less need for them today than formerly? 
Is the number of campus schools in- 
creasing or decreasing? What are the 
arguments, if any, against them? 

With these questions in mind, the 
writer surveyed much of the literature 
bearing on campus schools. The con- 
clusions, stated below, clearly emerged, 
each of which is in harmony with the 
thinking and testimony of the over- 
whelming majority of teacher educators 
who have written on the subject. This 
writer was unable to find more than rare 
and isolated bits of published opinion in 
conflict with these conclusions. 


Both Campus and Off-Campus 
Schools Are Needed 


Hollis L, Caswell’ is one of many who 
have pointed to the reasons why both 
campus and off-campus schools are 


needed: 


It seems obvious to me that no single 
school can possibly meet all the needs for 
laboratory experience on the part of a 
student body preparing to be teachers. On 
the one hand, the range of experiences 
needed is so wide as to require g variety 
of situations, and, on the other hand, the 
extent of activities will be so great in any 
curriculum which makes reasonable provision 
for laboratory experience as to swamp com- 
pletely a single school. 

Some laboratory experience should be 
provided from the freshman year right 
through the senior year. There will be con- 
centrations of it at certain times, especially 

Place of the Campus School in the Educa- 


tion of Teachers,” Teachers College Record 
50:441-50; April 1949. 


during student teaching, but there should 
never be any long period when the student 
is not being afforded some laboratory ex- 
perience. 

The range of experience should be wide, 
including opportunities to make studies of 
individual children, to observe good teach- 
ing, to work with parents, to participate in 
community activities, to make community 
studies, to work with children in out-of- 
school situations, to participate in faculty 
meetings, 10 give remedial instruction, to 
carry heavy responsibility for the instruc- 
tion of a group over a prolonged period of 
time, to serve on curriculum com- 
mittees, to assist in extra-curricular activities, 
to study problems and resources of the 
physical environments, and the like. 


school 


A college which is providing this desirable 
and, in fact, necessary range of experience 
must make a whole area within its reach a 
laboratory. £ven in the school-centered ac- 
tivities this seems essential. Students need 
experience in various types of schools; they 
need to leayn that a principle which is 
applied in oye way in one school may have 
to be appliec in a different way in another 
school; they need help in seeing how to 
adjust to various types of school organization 
and practice. 

Thus, it is my view that both the size and 
the load of lsboratory experience in a well 
developed program of teacher education and 
the kinds of experiences needed, make it 
essential that che institution view the entire 
accessible are, as a source of laboratory 
facilities. Arrangements are required with 
a variety of schools and with social agencies 
and services. .. . Among the various types 
of laboratory experience needed by pros- 
pective teachers are certain ones which can 
be provided by the campus laboratory school 





Dr. Bryan is director of the campus school 
at Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo. 
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with markedly greater effectiveness than by 
any other arrangement. This is particularly 
true of observation by students. 


The following statement by Alex F. 
Perrodin? expresses a conclusion that is 
often repeated in the literature on 
teacher education: 


There is no indication that the need for 
campus laboratory schools is decreasing. On 
the contrary, the need for and the functions 
of the campus laboratory schools and co- 
operating public schools are being increased, 
with more emphasis being placed on the use 
of the co-operating schools for student teach- 
ing purposes, and on campus laboratory 
schools for other laboratory experiences in 
addition to student teaching. 


The Campus School Is Vital 


Teacher educators agree that the cam- 
pus laboratory school is vital to high 
quality in teacher education. The follow- 
ing statements on this point are as em- 
phatic as the two quoted above: 


The campus laboratory school is vital to 
the teacher education program. . . . It should 
be the focal point of the whole teacher edu- 
cation program, and . . . without the campus 
laboratory school the most desirable program 
cannot be developed. 


A campus laboratory school is of such 
great value in teacher education that the 
institution which does not operate one denies 
to the prospective teacher many of the oppor 
tunities essential to effective preparation.‘ 


* Association for Student Teaching, Functions 
of Laboratory Schools in Teacher Education, 
Thirty-Fourth Yearbook (Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania: the Association, 1955). 

*Henry L. Ashmore, “Evaluation of State- 
Supported Campus Laboratory Schools in Selected 
Souther;: States,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision 37:80-97; February 1951. 

*E. M. Tanruther, “Role of the Campus 
Laboratory School in the Education of 
Teachers,” Journal of Teacher Education 1:218- 
23; September 1950. 
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The committee believes that the college 
laboratory school is the most important of 
all the facilities used for professional labora- 
tory experiences in the teacher education 
program.5 


Such an institution [campus laboratory 
school] appears just as essential to the educa- 
tion of a teacher as a general hospital is to 
the education of a physician and surgeon, or 
as a forestry or agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, engineering laboratory, psychological or 
dental clinic are in the educational programs 
of their respective professions.® 

These and other persons familiar with 
the requirements of a high-quality pro- 
gram are justified in their conclusions 
for good reasons. They know that with- 
out a college-controlled school located 
on the campus, the following essentials 
of a good teacher education program are 
obstructed: (1) co-ordination; (2) appro- 
priate staff; (3) standard setting; (4) 
experimentation and research; and (5) 
observation and participation. Each of 
these essentials will now be discussed 
in turn. All points are aspects of one 
program and are separately identified 
for convenience of discussion. 

1. Co-ordination. The Standards and 
Surveys Committee of the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges’ (now 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education) emphasized the need 
for co-ordination in these words: 


Ihe principles governing professional 
laboratory experiences . . . call for close co 
ordination of the college program and the 
laboratory centers. They suggest that ex- 
periences in such centers should be an in 
tegral part of the total program. They make 
necessary a sharing of responsibility and a 


* American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
School and Community Laboratory Experiences 
in Teacher Education (Oneonta, New York: the 
Association, 1948) . 

* American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, School for Executives (Oneonta, New 
York: the Association, 1948) . 

. Op at 
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co-ordination of effort on the part of all 
those working in laboratory centers. It has 
been pointed out repeatedly in the present 
report that the job of planning for and guid- 
ing students in professional laboratory expe- 
riences is one which would be co-operatively 
shared by all college personnel. The oppor- 
tunities for implementing these ideas in 
programs of teacher education institutions 
would seem to be greater where the most im- 
portant of these laboratory centers, the 
school, is an integral part of the college; 
where the staff personnel of the school is 
part of the college personnel; where the re- 
sponsibility for developing the curriculum 
of the school is shared by the entire college 
faculty; and where provision for planning 
the unique function of the school in the 
teacher education program is made jointly 
by the college and the school staffs. While 
it is not impossible to build such co-operative 
relationships with off-campus schools, it is 
a recognized fact that the farther removed 


from the campus such centers are, the more 


dificult it becomes to provide real co- 
ordination of the school and the college. 


2. Appropriate Staff. In accomplish- 
ing any teaching objective, the compe- 
tence of the teacher is the key factor 
which determines results. The prepara- 
tion and competence of the teachers in 
laboratory schools go far to determine 
the effectiveness of the school in bringing 
about the desired changes in college stu- 
dents preparing to be teachers. Ob- 
viously, laboratory-school teachers who 
are selected by the college because of 
their ability to render the specific services 
desired will be more effective than 
teachers selected by administrators not 
associated with the college. 

The AATC committee describes the 
competences of the ideal laboratory 
teacher as follows: 


It is not enough that the laboratory 
teacher who is responsible for guiding the 
the college student be a 
master teacher in working with children. 
He must be equally competent in his under- 
standing of the college student and in his 
ability to guide that student in working 
with children. His is the dual role of work- 


experiences of 
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ing directly with children and with the 
college student; of working in the best 
interests of children through guiding the 
activities of the college student.® 


This committee also states the obvious 
fact that if experimentation and research 
are the primary objectives of a campus 
school, teachers should be selected who 
are competent in this area. 

Without a college-controlled campus 
school, the college has little or no control 
over the selection of the teachers in the 
laboratory schools. Without this control 
the major key to shaping a program does 
not exist. 

3. Standard Setting. Caswell has said, 


Among the various types of laboratory 
experiences needed by prospective teachers 
are certain ones which can be provided by 
the campus laboratory school with markedly 
greater effectiveness than by any other ar- 
rangement. This is particularly true of 
observation by students. . Most students 
preparing to teach have had very limited 
experience with elementary and secondary 
schools. Not infrequently the only schools 
with which they are intimately acquainted 
are the ones they attended. When they think 
of teaching they invariably think of the 
practices and conditions in the schools they 
know, and all too often these are far from a 
worthy model. Consequently, it is of great 
importance to have a means of getting a 
different standard for the student, a standard 
more nearly approaching the ideal than the 
majority of schools do. This objective of 
“standard setting” can be achieved only 
through enabling the student to see a 
superior school in operation at frequent 
intervals and to learn what makes it work. 
For this purpose a superior school readily 
accessible to the student body of the college 
is essential.® 

4. Experimentation and Research. Ex- 
perimentation and research, as pointed 
out above, are important obligations of 
teacher preparing institutions. These in- 
stitutions need to experiment and to do 
research both for the purpose of dis- 


8 Ibid. 
* Op. cit. 
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covering better teaching methods and for 
the purpose of developing the experi- 
mental attitude in teachers in prepara- 
tion. In order to do research, the teachers 
college needs a laboratory near at hand 
with a staff selected with this purpose in 
mind. Off-campus schools can be used in 
certain phases of some research projects, 
but the initiative must rest with the 
teachers college and its campus school. 

5. Observation and Participation. The 
AATC committee continues: 


Many of the professional laboratory ex- 
periences . . . are of such a nature that they 
must be scheduled within short periods of 
the school day. For example, if provision is 
to be made for laboratory experiences as a 
part of professional and academic courses 
during the entire preservice program, it is 
obvious that at certain stages in the four- 
year program students will have only a 
limited amount of time to devote to these 
activities. The campus laboratory school, by 
reason of its central location, makes it pos- 
sible for the individuals or groups of students 
and staff members to take advantage of an 
hour here and an hour there in their full 
schedules to be in the laboratory school.!° 


Some teacher educators may possibly 
be convinced that they can do just as 
well by substituting public schools for 
campus schools, but it is doubtful if any 
medical educators could be convinced 
that they can do just as well by sub- 
stituting community hospitals for the 
university hospital. The latter could 
also be said of teachers of agriculture 
with regard to proposals to substitute 
neighboring farms and dairies for labora- 
tory facilities on campus. 


Campus Schools Have Grown 
in Number 


In discussing the history of campus 
laboratory schools, I. E. F. Williams" 
says this: 


*° Op. cit. 
‘! The Actual and Potential Use of Laboratory 
Schools in the State Normal Schools and Teachers 
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The first public normal school [in the 
United States] was formally opened at 
Lexington, Massachusetts, on July 3, 1839. 
From the beginning the laboratory (campus) 
school was an important part of this insti- 
tution. In the year 1873, 71.4 per cent of the 
publicly supported normal schools had cam- 
pus laboratory schools. [This percentage 
changed little during the next twenty years 
(71.0 per cent in 1883 and 68.5 per cent in 
1893).] 

In 1938 Carrington reported that of 1% 
teachers colleges and normal schools, 154 or 
79 per cent maintained campus laboratory 
schools. In the same year, of 161 colleges and 
universities educating teachers, 59, or 37 
per cent, maintained campus laboratory 
schools. 


Many liberal arts colleges, land-grant 
colleges, and universities which offered 
no education courses in their earlier 
years began to do so later. It was rela- 
tively easy and inexpensive to employ 
instructors to teach courses in theory, 
but new campus school buildings were 
harder to come by. 


Otto Hughes, director of the present 
laboratory school at the University of 
Indiana, which was established in 1938, 
made a study of twenty-nine laboratory 
schools affiliated with state universities. 
These schools enrolled pupils in kinder- 
garten through grade twelve. He learned 
that the dates of establishment of these 
campus laboratory schools ranged from 
1880 to the present decade. He says: 


The extent to which the laboratory school 
has developed throughout the United States 
is evidenced by the fact that, according toa 
recent survey, there are 167 state-controlled 
elementary laboratory schools and 85 college 
controlled secondary schools now in operation 
in connection with teacher education institu 
tions.!2 


Colleges, Contributors to Education No. 6 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teaches 
College, Columbia University, 1942) . 

‘Otto Hughes, The Role of the Campus 
Laboratory School (Bloomington, Indiana 
School of Education, Indiana University, March 
1959) . 
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In an effort to get an informed opinion 
on whether the number of campus 
schools is increasing or decreasing, the 
writer put the question to A. C. Moon, 
executive secretary of the Association for 
Student Teaching. Excerpts from his 
reply, dated December 17, 1959, are as 
follows: 


I have worked in laboratory schools for 
many years and I have constantly inquired 
among other professionals over the country 
about what is actually happening to college- 
controlled laboratory ‘schools. It is my 
opinion that we are witnessing a swing to an 
increase in the number of laboratory schools 
rather than a decrease. . . . Texas, of course, 
by one legal stroke simply destroyed all the 
laboratory schools in the: state except one at 
San Marcos where John Flowers is president. 
But many of the institutions that have tui ned 
in a mayor way to teacher preparation are 
either building new laboratory schools or 
have such plans on the boards with money 
to get started. 


Many new campus school buildings are 
currently being constructed. In 1950, E. 
M. Tanruther" said: 


During the last five years a very sizable 
number of teachers colleges and universities 
have, after careful consideration of the issues 
involved, decided to increase their facilities 
by erecting new campus laboratory school 
buildings. 


In 1957, Duane C. Lang" made a study 
of seventy-five campus secondary schools 
maintained by publicly controlled insti- 
tutions of higher education as a part of 
the program of teacher education. His 
findings are as follows: 

|. Fourteen schools had buildings that 
were less than six years old. 

2. Approximately 40 per cent of the 
administrators of these schools were con- 
templating construction of a new build- 
ing in the near future. 


Op. cit. 
*“An Analysis of the Campus Secondary 
Schools Maintained by Public Institutions.” 


Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, 1957) . 
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3. The building was shared with other 
activities by approximately 60 per cent 
of the schools. Twenty-six schools occu- 
pied 50 per cent or less of the building. 

4. With the exception of two schools, 
the campus secondary school was located 
on the property that was an integral part 
of the college campus. 

5. Only three schools reported that the 
location of the building was such that 
students could not reach it in the time 
allowed for the change of college classes. 

In 1958 the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education pub- 
lished the names of 203 of their member 
institutions which had recently built or 
were planning new buildings. Since 1948 
a total of sixty-one of these 203 institu- 
tions had constructed new campus labo- 
ratory school buildings and sixty-four 
others had plans for new buildings to 
house campus laboratory schools. The 
corresponding figures for education 
buildings are seventy-one new buildings 
constructed and ninety planned. These 
data indicate that the construction of 
new buildings for campus laboratory 
schools is going on at a vigorous pace. 


Some True Statements Are Used 
as Specious Arguments Against 
Laboratory Schools 

Among the most frequently heard 
criticisms of campus schools are these: (1) 
They are not “typical” schools; (2) they 
are not living up to their potentialities; 
(3) they are expensive; and (4) there is 
no real proof that institutions with 
campus schools are doing a better job of 
preparing teachers than those without 
them. Each of these statements will be 
examined in turn. 

1. They Are Not Typical Schools. 
This statement is true. Campus schools 
differ from one another and from public 
schools in almost any given aspect one 
might select to examine. It certainly 
does not follow, however, that a public 
school, because it is “real” is typical of 
other public schools. That there is no 
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such thing as a typical school is one of 
the chief conclusions that emerged from 
the recent study of schools made by 
James B. Conant. Concerning this fact 
he said: 

More than once in the course of the re- 
port, I have pointed to the diversities among 
the tax-supported schools. I have reported 
not only on the diversities of solutions of 
pedagogic problems but also on the diversity 
of the communities served by the high schools 
I have visited. I cannot emphasize too 
strongly the differences I have found between 
small industrial cities, suburban areas, and 
the districts I have visited in certain large 
cities. If I have made myself clear, it will 
be evident that there is no such thing as a 
typical American high school. A school that 
would be highly satisfactory in a_ small 
industrial city would be unsatisfactory in 
many suburban areas.!5 

Even those communities that appear to 
be similar are not: 

To the casual observer driving through 
rural sections of Ohio there would be little 
to denote community differences. Most 
school districts in these communities cluster 
around one or two villages. Churches, a 
grange hall, a town hall, and school-build 
ings appear similar. As this study indicates, 
however, these superficial surface evidences 
of similarity may be deceiving. Concerning 
viewpoints about schools, there are relatively 
few observable bases for generalization from 
one community to another.'6 

A teacher education institution needs 
examples of practice that are several cuts 
above typical. Such examples may relate 
to adequate instruction in English com- 
position, good faculty morale, good in- 
struction in developing reading skill, a 
good student council, an_ effective 
parents-teachers association, good guid- 
ance services, or any one of hundreds of 
elements that go to make up a good 


Conant, The American High 
McGraw-Hill Book 


‘* James B 
School Today (New York 
Company, 1959) . 

'* Kenneth C. DeGood, “The Perceptives of 
School Superintendents.” (Unpublished doctor's 
dissertation, Graduate School of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 1958). 
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school. The student should see these 
elements in their best manifestation 
wherever they may be found. This ob- 
jective of standard setting, as Caswell 
pointed out, cannot be achieved properly 
without a superior college-controlled 
campus laboratory school in which the 
student can conveniently observe at fre- 
quent intervals. 


2. They have not lived up to their 
potentialities. This statement is also 
true, but specious. Of course, campus 
schools have not lived up to their poten- 
tialities. Very few organizations of any 
kind ever reach this desirable state. Of 
course, campus schools have not always 
set excellent examples of best practices 
in different teaching areas. They often 
cannot afford to employ master teachers 
with established reputations for demon- 
strating the things they want to demon- 
strate. Thus, financial privation in the 
past is used as an argument for still more 
financial privation in the future. 

3. They are expensive. There can be 
no argument about this fact. Any school 
is expensive. Of course, it is cheaper to 
use public schools as laboratories instead 
of campus schools. Also, a university can 
compromise on expense by going part 
way—by building a campus elementary 
school while omitting the campus high 
school. The latter arrangement is 
cheaper, but it cannot be defended on 
the basis of need and quality (future 
high-school teachers need campus labora- 
tory facilities as much as elementary- 
school teachers and for the same reasons). 
It certainly does not follow that the 
cheapest arrangement is a ‘bargain in 
terms of a quality program. 


Two points must be held in mind 


when considering the expense of 4 
campus school. One is that the expense 
of a building should be viewed on 4 
long-term basis, for the building will be 
in service for many years and house 
many students annually. The annual 
per pupil cost needs to be compared to 
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the per pupil cost of educatiny the child 
in the public schools. In eithe;s case, the 
people must pay the bill. ‘Yhe actual 
cost to the state is not the diftprence be- 
tween maintaining a campus sehool and 
not maintaining one; rather, *jt is the 
difference between the annua} cost of 
educating children in the camp- 1s school 
or educating them in public schools. 
The figure will be high in either case. 
The real point at issue is the d;fference 
in the two sets of figures. This difference 
is the real cost of maintaining a campus 
school and will be only a fraction of the 
figure usually thought of in this connec- 
tion. 

The second point that should not be 
forgotten is that whether or not the cost 
of a campus school is higher than a 
state can afford or is a bargain that a state 
cannot afford to overlook depends on 
the sense of values of the reviewer and 
his understanding of the difference be- 
tween a high-quality teacher education 
program and one with less quality. For 
example, Stanford University recently 
announced plans for a twenty-one-mil- 
lion-dollar medical school with a 434-bed 
hospital, Is this facility too expensive? 
Should a cheaper way out be found? 
Answers to these questions obviously de- 
pend on one’s sense of values. They de- 
pend on one’s view of the impostance 
of good medical education and the con- 
tribution that this facility will mike to 
it. Similarly, one’s view of the expense 
of an educational facility will depend 
upon one’s view of the importance of 
good teachers to our states and nation 
and the contribution that — proposed 
facilities make to this end. 

1. There is no real proof thut institu- 
tions with campus schools are doing a 
better job of preparing teachers than 
those without them. This is a specious 
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argument as pointed out by Henry L. 
Ashmore,'? who says: 


In the social studies it is frequently im- 
possible to present proof which has the 
exactitude to be found in the physical 
sciences. The factors involved are usually 
less stable, more complex, and more difficult 
to isolate; therefore recourse must be had 
to competent opinion on some of the issues 
involved. 

Because the majority of those compe- 
tent to judge say that four years of col- 
lege preparation produce better teachers 
than two years of preparation, the old 
two-year normal school has nearly dis- 
appeared and the standard bachelor’s 
degree has become a requirement almost 
universally. Those who ignore compe- 
tent opinion and demand statistical 
proof before approving expenditure of 
money on campus schools would be 
equally logical and consistent in oppos- 
ing support of teacher preparation be- 
yond two years of college. Historically, 
some taxpayers and their spokesmen 
took exactly that position. 

When our nation lags behind another 
in any important respect, the schools 
generally get the blame. When taxpayers 
are dissatisfied with the quality of the 
performance of elementary- and _ sec- 
ondary-school teachers, they blame the 
teacher preparing institutions. It there- 
fore behooves leaders in education to 
insist on the facilities needed to produce 
the best teachers they know how to pro- 
duce. In the long run they will get no 
credit for accepting without protest 
facilities that competent authorities de- 
clare are insufficient for the high-quality 
education of future teachers. 


‘T“An Evaluation of State Supported Campus 
Laboratory Schools in Selected Southern States.” 
(Unpublished doctoral dissertation, University 
of Florida, 1950) . 
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A New Frontier for Civic Education 


[1 HAD to happen sometime. Some- 
where, education for citizenship and 
teacher education would _ integrate. 
Where it actually took place was Jersey 
City State College; and the time, 
autumn, 1960. 

Local political clubs and organizations 
in the seventeen cities from which the 
students in the American government 
class came became available as labora- 
tories for the forty-one future high school 
teachers. Forty political leaders, among 
whom were the mayors of six of the cities 
and a committee woman for each of the 
thirteen women students, accepted a 
student from the respective community 
and personally guided the formulation 
and administration of this program. 
The first assignment, the political auto- 
biography, revealed that in the election 
year four of the students were already 
participating in party activities and that 
four others had at some previous time 
participated but were no longer affiliated. 
By election night, despite the require- 
ment placed at fifteen hours, the forty- 
one students had averaged thirty hours 
of diversified, typical experiences in the 
processes of politics. 

In conversation and correspondence, 
between June and September, a few civic 
leaders in Hudson County from both 
major parties and members of the ad- 
ministration of the College had reached 
agreement that the profession of politics, 
quite as much as that of education, com- 
bines so much of both the art and science 
of human relations that supervised par- 
ticipant observation is indispensable for 
its study. In the preparation of teachers, 
programs of visits to different schools, 


periods of supervised observation, and 
student teaching have long been found 
essential prerequisites for insuring a safe 
minimum of competence. As there are 
skills and values of teaching which are 
best communicated through the personal 
association of the student and the co 
operating teacher in field observation 
and practice, so there are skills and 
values of political processes which are 
seen in perspective only through pro- 
grammed field experience with seasoned 
political leaders. Especially in the realm 
of practical politics (the intelligent 
management of struggling interest 
groups) learning comes through doing. 
The high schools provide the last formal 
opportunity for most citizens to be intro- 
duced to the procedures of self-govern- 
ment. Consequently, it is especially 
urgent that high school teachers of civic 
affairs have personally experienced 
understanding of the nature and con- 
sequences of political power in human 
relations. To that end, the practicum in 
practical politics was designed to involve 
these future teachers in graduated and 
supervised experiences in the organized 
processes through which the registration 
of voters, campaigns for votes, the samp- 
ling of public opinion, and the election 
of public officials is carried on. 
Doorbell-ringing tours with the com- 
mitteeman or a candidate as he can- 
vassed his district for the registration 
gave the most frequent introduction to 
the processes of politics in practice. The 
following observations by students show 


Dr. Beck is professor of social science, 
Jersey City State College, New Jersey. 
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the basic values derived from these ex- 
periences: 

{t enabled me to see the j;eople, what they 
were like, and to see how political workers 
who were with me approached each of them 
in a different way and successfully got them 
to register and vote. 


{s I entered private homes with candi- 


dates, I came to the realization that each 
voter is not merely a statistic, a number on 
a tally sheet, hut an individual person with 
special problems, questions, and _ political 
beliefs. It is the job of the candidate to 
satisfy as closely as possible the problems 
and questions of the individual while trying, 
ever so slightly, to influence his beliefs. Only 
by working on registration could I have 
realized that people really are serious about 
being citizens. 

After two weeks in the field the stu- 

dents had their political leaders as-dinner 
guests at the College. Following greetings 
by the mayor of Jersey City and the 
speaker of the New Jersey Assembly, the 
secretary of the state of New Jersey de- 
veloped, autobiographically, the theme, 
“Practical Political Experience as Prep- 
aration for Teaching.” The presence of 
forty-one leaders from fourteen cities 
including the mayors of seven), lorty- 
one students, and all members ot the 
college administration affected by the 
practicum provided an opportunity for 
a full consideration of the program. 
Weeks later, in her general review of the 
term's work, one student wrote: 


When the committeewoman of our district 
consented to accompany me to the practicum 
dinner and we saw the marvelous co-operation 
accorded the whole program, both of us be- 
quite enthusiastic. Seeing so many 
political leaders at a student dinner certainly 
changed my viewpoint on politicians. I 
never dreamed that the program would re- 
ceive the support that it did from the muni- 
cipal, county, and state level. 


came 


Meanwhile, the political clubs were 
increasingly admitting the students as 
observers and as participants in their 
public and even their strategy sessions. 
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To indicate how skillfully some of the 
leaders prepared the students for this 
new relationship, one account will suffice: 


Mr. called me into his office and 
gave me what he termed my “baptism” in 
politics. He told me not to judge or become 
critical of what I might see or hear but to 
remember that everything that is performed 
in the club has a worthwhile purpose. He 
added that politics to many means survival, 
for their livelihood depends on it, and that 
this understanding would help me greatly in 
comprehending the functional operation of 
politics. I accepted his point of view and 
later in my experiences I was to see what 
he meant. . . . I believe that it is only when 
people give of themselves that they take an 
added interest in what is going on. 


Fatigue duty in the gruelling routine 
of revising poll lists, addressing en- 
velopes, handing out literature, answer- 
ing the telephone in club headquarters, 
and observing the necessity for con- 
tinuous awareness of the personal rela- 
tions involved in every phase of the 
never-ending details generated a deep 
respect for those proficient in the practice 
of politics: 


Gradually I began to realize that all the 
organization, paper work, and meetings were 
created by people who attempted to com- 
municate with other people. For whatever 
motive this is done, a knowledge of inter- 
personal relations is an essential tool of the 
politician. What other people in other pro- 
fessions take for granted, he approaches 
evaluatively. . . . I've learned that no matter 
what the situation, those who take the 
trouble to see beyond themselves, to under- 
stand others’ drives and needs, hold the key 
to control and power. Mr. put it 
this way: “No matter what business I might 
be in, I would still have to ‘play politics.’ 
At least I'm involved in it more openly than 
I would be in any other work.’ 


I never realized that there were so many 
dedicated people working for their clubs. 
I never fully realized . . . how much work is 
involved, the part newspapers play, how 
rallies are planned and conducted, and how 
the organizations get across to the public 
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their particular views. From this experience 
I have gained a knowledge of many things I 
once took for granted. 


Through my experience I learned that it 
is possible for a person with little formal 
schooling to get a greater, fuller education 
than one with a college degree. Through 
my contacts I came t® respect and very mach 
admire a man who had left school after the 
second grade. My own ideas about education 
were very much tempered in these few weeks. 


Those privileged to attend planning 
sessions of the organization realized that 
they were in the presence of the very es- 
sence of the pre-election process: 


I had the chance to attend a few meetings 
of the executive committee of the club and 
to see the planning of the campaigns. It is 
fantastic to watch the formulation of slogans 
and what should be the leading issues unfold 
before your eyes. Every phase of the cam- 
paign is smoothed out and suggestions are 
made on the best ways to attract voters to 
your cause. 


Ihe central or focal experience from which 
or without which the other experiences 
would seem of much less importance 
took place midway through the practicum 

. when I was given the opportunity to sit 
in on a meeting of top party leaders of my 
community. Then I saw the real inner work 
of the party being done—work which was 
ultimately to show in every district of the 
community. This experience stands out be- 
cause it gave me an opportunity to see deci- 
sions being made, but, more important, how 
and why they were made and who made 
them 

As one of the committeemen com- 
mented to the director, however, 


It is not enough for the students just to 
observe in the clubs or even to work along 
with the practical politicians. They need to 
find out from their leader what are the 
issues upon which he expects to rely primar- 
ily for getting out his vote. It would be a 
good idea to ask the students to assume the 
role of public-relations experts for the clubs 
and write news releases calculated to win 
public support for the club’s position. 
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His idea had immediate appeal. From 
the beginning, the students had been en- 
couraged to try to learn how to see more 
and judge less; to observe how people 
organize for action together rather than 
to appraise their motives. Hence it had 
been emphasized that the value of all 
reports would depend upon the predomi- 
nance of the descriptive treatment of ob- 
served factors as contrasted with evalu- 
ative judgment. The exercise in trying 
to understand and express as a news re- 
lease the position of the club with which 
one was associated brought, in many in- 
stances, a new seriousness to the rela- 
tionship. 

By mid-October lines of communica- 
tion were sufhciently varied and deep for 
the students to interview their leaders 
on ways by which to observe and evaluate 
the currents of opinions in the district. 
Following such aids and clues, each made 
his best estimate of the national and state 
candidates’ standing and, along with a 
statement of the supporting evidence, 
filed it in a sealed envelope with the 
director. These studies of the trends of 
public opinion continued and culmi- 
nated, on the afternoon of November 
7th, in a second statement, written in 
class, on the question: “What are your 
predictions regarding the voters’ deci- 
sions tomorrow and upon what kinds of 
evidence do these predictions rest?” 
Several days later, after the experiences 
in headquarters while the returns were 
coming in, and after the results of the elec- 
tion had become clear and, frequently, 
after the participation in the meeting at 
the club during which the’ results were 
analyzed, each student evaluated the 
methods which he had employed in mak- 
ing the prediction. The following ap- 
praisal combines both an indication of 
the methods which one student employed 
and lessons which he learned from them: 

One of the most interesting and stimu 
lating aspects of the practicum has been my 
political prediction. A major factor which 
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influenced that prediction was the “repre- 
sentative” people in my district. As a result 
of the election returns, I realized that this 
poll was not as scientific as I originally 
thought. However, my errors paid big divi- 
dends in terms of increasing my knowledge 
of polling techniques. I have come to the 
realization that one’s political persuasion is 
constantly being bombarded with slogans 
and appeals from opposing political parties 
and, therefore, it is subject to sudden change; 
1 realized that recent statistics of a non- 
presidential nature do not necessarily offer 
significant insight as to how the district will 
vote in a presidential election; I realized 
that a community which is historically Demo- 
cratic (or Republican) will generally vote 
accordingly; I realized that one must con- 
stantly re-examine the political pulse of a 
community to allow for changing opinions 
and preferences, and I devéloped an appre 
ciation for maximizing, to the fullest limit 
possible, the objectivity which should charac 
terize any prediction regardless of factors or 
trends which tend to substantiate one’s ini 
tial prejudices. At this point I would like 
to offer the suggestion that the political 
prediction was perhaps one of the strongest 
aspects of the practicum experience. Ego- 
involvement was generated to the maximum, 
plus ability in problem solving 


There were also, however, the rallies, 
the fund-raising dinners at which the 
names of the shadowy great became vivid 
personalities frequently epitomized in a 
personal introduction, a cordial greeting 
of appreciation, and a hand-shake. There 
were the caravans, the broadcasting on 
sound trucks and, for thirteen of the 
students, the opportunity to speak at 
rallies. Some of the élan experic,;iced is 
caught in their accounts: * 


One of the most satisfying experconces | 
when I attended a meeting of a 
ladies auxiliary .. . club. At this meeting | 
gave a brief speech It was an exciting 
and helpful experience, since I had never 
spoken before on behalf of party politics 
It was helpful, also, in that I learned, as 
Mr once intimated to me, that in 
order to persuade and convince the prospec 
tive voter, you must always tell the people 
of their candidates’ qualifications, and must 


had was 
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make sure that the people don’t forget whom 
they are voting for. 


Ihe evening that I had an opportunity to 
speak on behalf of the ticket at a 
woman's metting was very important to me. 
It was important because of my strong belief 
in the ticket and because I had a 
chance to express this belief. It also gave me 
a chance to experience what I saw candi- 
dates experience time and again as they 
tried to fit their speeches to the backgrounds 
of all their audiences. I had to fit my re- 
marks to the diverse feeling of my audience. 

Election day dawned with a great 
diversity of responsibilities entrusted to 
the students at the final pre-election 
meeting with the clubs and their politi- 
cial leaders. Fourteen students witnessed 
—and some participated in—the setting 
up of polls between 6:30 a.m. and 7:00 
a.m. During the day more served as 
challengers than in any other single 
capacity. Other forms of participation 
included the distribution of literature, 
the checking off the poll lists as voters 
came in, telephoning to club _head- 
quarters the count of the vote and per- 
centage of those eligible who had voted, 
working at club headquarters, making 
visits of reminder to party members who 
had not yet voted, providing transporta- 
tion or “baby-sitting” or, in one case, 
“dog-sitting” service in order to enable 
the voter to go to the polls. One whose 
family obligation required her being at 
home during the afternoon telephoned 
tardy eligibles as workers at the polls 
supplied her with names from the poll 
lists. 

Alert and available, a number had 
brief samplings of official service. Three 
served as demonstrators of the voting 
machine model. One served as inter- 
preter for a voter unable to speak Eng- 
lish. Two accompanied challenged 
voters to court for clarification of irregu- 
larities in the record. Six occasionally 
acted as substitutes for members of elec- 
tion boards in the election itself. At the 
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end of the vote, fifteen were present for 
the opening of the machines and nine 
helped with the tally. Six carried to the 
organization headquarters the totals for 
the district and five, with police escort, 
accompanied the members of the board 
who took the official returns to the 
county board of elections. Over half of 
the members of the practicum received 
the returns in the various headquarters 
of the organization with which they had 
been working—some at the clubs, some 
in the offices of the mayors. Others, 
along with approximately three hundred 
fellow students, watched the returns as 
they were received over four televisions 
set up at the College for the Election- 
Night Watch. 

Shortly after the election four leaders 
of Hudson County—two mayors, an as- 
semblyman and a director of public 
works—informally, but in the presence of 
the forty-one students—discussed in an 
hour “the significance for Hudson 
County of what happened on November 
8th.” Thereafter, for another hour, they 
responded to questions which the stu- 
dents raised. 

With the observations and analyses of 
the campaign and election completed, 
the laboratory phase of the course 
focused upon direct contact with govern- 
ment in operation. Prior to the Christ- 
mas recess, each student had _ had 
approved his detailed plan for an in- 
terview with the most responsible official 
available to him in any one branch of 
government (on the local, county, state, 
or federal level) to find out distinctive 
aspects of the respective processes of 
government. Public officials who gen- 
erously granted interviews included: 
two members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, four 
members of the House of Assembly of 
New Jersey, four members of the County 
Board of Chosen’ Freeholders, one 
county supervisor, one county sheriff, 
eight city commissioners, the mayors of 
ten towns and cities, three town council- 
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men, nine judges including one of the 
superior court, and the chief justice of 
the state of New Jersey. Questions asked 
during the interview included: 


1. What is a characteristic day in the work 
of your office? 

2. Does the public picture of your office 
differ from the reality as you are finding it? 

3. What aspects of your branch of the 
government and the officials in it are most 
important for high school teachers to bring 
to the attention of their students? 

4. Where would you suggest that I might 
best observe your branch of the government 
in operation? 

The responses to this last question 
opened the way for the students, early in 
January, with the assistance of the official 
or the co-operating political leader, to 
visit, observe, and describe a basic phase 
of government in operation. Thus one 
visited the state assembly and _ was 
granted a half-hour conference with the 
governor of the state; one attended a 
meeting of the County Board of Chosen 
Freeholders; twenty-two attended the 
respective city or town council of twelve 
communities; four attended the respec- 
tive city commission meetings of three 
cities, three observed the work of ad- 
ministrative departments; and eight at- 
tended sessions of municipal and county 
courts. 

At the conclusion of the practicum 
thirty-seven co-operating political leaders 
wrote their evaluations of the work of 
thirty-four of the students and of the 
program as a whole. In every case, they 
highly commended the attitudes and 
work of the students. While four re- 
stricted themselves to expressions of ap- 
preciation for the undertaking and nine 
expressed the hope that they would 
continue to have, in the spring primary, 
the co-operation of the respective stu- 
dents who had worked with them, 
twenty-four invited the services of any 
student involved in the program. A 
few of their comments indicate a wide 
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range of values which they perceived in 
the program at its completion: 


Your practicum (in which your students 
take an active part in politics at the district 
and ward levels) would be of great aid to 
your social studies students in their teaching 
career. In fact, I feel that all the students at 
your college could profit from participation 
in this program. I have been active in 
politics for over thirty-one years, nineteen of 
those years as a district committeeman, and I 
know the necessity of personal contact with 
the voter. 


I feel that experience in practical politics 
should be a great asset to social 
teachers; certainly, those who help to form 
the attitudes of our future citizens should 
understand the nature of our governing proc- 
ae made a real contribu- 
tion in helping to get our local slate elected 
and in helping the community to understand 
the objectives and to support the program of 


science 


esses 


our state colleges. 


I feel that the program as it has been 
organized is good. Any study of politics 
should bring the student into the local 
districts, because politics begins at the local 
level I feel that more people should 


educate themselves at the local level 


| heartily endorse your program in the 
field of social science. While I never under- 
estimate the value of theory, I believe that 
active participation stirs the imagination and 
strengthens the desire to take an active in 
the present and future 
freedom for all people. 


terest in cause of 


| believe continued help of this sort, in 
the future, would be appreciated very highly 
by all party workers because it tends to 
the old interest and enthusiasm we 
had in the past. A better organized job is 
the constant aim of all parties and intelligent 
assistance from young men like Mr. 
would be advantageous to us all, making this 
a better community to live in. 


revive 


The program of practical politics 
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indeed one of foresight toward the con- 
tinued freedom of our beloved country. It 
will bring to the youth of our country an 
earlier and deeper realization of their re- 
sponsibility to the government of the United 
States and the handsome way of life it has 
to offer. 


It was a happy experience for the 
Organization to participate in your practical 
politics seminar for future social science 
teachers. Projects of this type are most 
praiseworthy. By giving the student a first- 
hand experience in the operation of our 
political system, they dispel the common 
misconceptions that exist about politics and 
poilticians and arouse an increased interest 
in the art of government. It is just such an 
interest that keeps our democracy strong. 


The tenor of these letters suggests 
the high privilege enjoyed by the stu- 
dents who had as their guides such ex- 
perienced and dedicated leaders as these. 
Personal connections began to give life 
to the faith expressed by Charles and 
Robert Merriam (the authors of Amer- 
ican Government: Democracy in Action, 
the textbook used in the course) that 
“human intelligence and human aspira- 
tion can be harnessed to the great task of 
devising the ways and means of making 
the American government meet the needs 
of the governed.” Samples of the sum- 
mary evaluations by the students indi- 
cated the quality of their response to the 
opportunities which had been theirs: 


rhis practicum provided the opportunity 
to be on the inside, so to speak, and from 
contacts I found that these people are gen- 
erally honest und capable leaders devoted to 
good government. They are hard-working 
and are expected to engage in numerous 
“extra-curricular” activities along with their 
regular employment. It is essential for a 
prospective teacher to have this experience. 
Why? Because this provided what the text- 
book could not, An inside view of machinery 
of government is a personal, factual expe- 
rience. In the future we can teach not only 
the material in the text with its unfortunate 
incidents, such as bosses and corruption, but 
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from our own personal experience we can 
teach about the hard working, honest people 
and organizations necessary for a good demo- 
cratic government. The practicum was a 
fruitful experience, one which might not 
have been obtained otherwise. Reform 
and improvements will come through 
thoughtful criticism, by understanding the 
true picture of government and by active 
participation and interest; not through de- 
nunciation of politics in general. 


I feel I know so much more about govern- 
ment, but that there is so much more for me 
to know as a citizen and an educator that | 
must continue to be active in government. 
I feel I can best be of value to my students 
when I am teaching by getting an under 
standing of the practical side of politics. I 
feel I can be most objective in my teaching 
through this knowledge I have gained. 


I feel that I have awakened to the fact 
that politicians must have the most contro 
versial and, at times, the most rewarding 
jobs, as they must struggle between what 
they know is right and what would be most 
beneficial for them to know is right. This 
is one fact that I feel people overlook when 
evaluating public servants. I have seen how 
necessary it is for us, the voting Americans, 
to take a great interest in our government 
and our political parties to insure the best 
possible government. . . . As an educator 
my job seems almost insurmountable as I 
will endlessly try to give my students a 
working knowledge of democracy and an 
appreciation of it. I will also strive to 
awaken in them the necessity of preserving 
democracy and in becoming first-rate citizens, 
interested, alert and active. 


What I am aware of is the fact that this 
unique experience has made me realize that 
one must never pass judgment on an insti- 
tution or the people involved in the institu- 
tion before one has had the opportunity to 
observe its workings and organization. After 
this observation and participation, and only 
after, can one gain enough understanding 
and enough knowledge to speak in any terms 
about the institution and its supporters. 
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Democracy is termed a way of life and 
through my practicum I have become espe- 
cially aware of this; also, it should and must 
be a way of life for every American, for in 
order for democracy to become truer, more 
pure, and lasting, it must be participated in 
by all. In order to perfect something, one 
must work at it and the more that work 
toward this end, the better the chance that the 
goal will be achieved . . . Of course, people 
must be made aware of their responsibilities 
and the part they should play. Once this is 
done, then the imperfections that do exist, 
such as graft and power grabbing, will be 
eliminated as conscientious, able people take 
up their duty to govern themselves. For 
better leadership we need better participants. 
We need more educated people—people who 
know the needs of government and their own 
responsibilities to it. 


It is my opinion that a course in practical 
politics should be given, not only at the 
college level, but also to high school seniors 
to prepare them as future voters and politi- 


cians. 


Working in this practicum has given me a 
greater feeling of being grateful to our fore- 
fathers for establishing our government in 
the form of a democracy. Through this 
practicum one can realize that only in a 
democracy can a_ political party publicly 
announce its platforms. But in order for a 
party to meet the standards they set for a 
nation, they must communicate their mes 
sage to the voters. Understanding this, it is 
not dificult to realize the importance of all 
people involved in this gigantic operation. 






During and after such an experience one 
realizes that our democracy is something very 
close to each of us and something that each 
of us can play a vital role in maintaining, 
that it is something that gets its life from 
the individual and that our democratic way 
of life will only continue as long as people 
remain alert and have interest. Apathy is 
the cancer of democracy, and through polit- 
ical parties we fight this cancer and 
strengthen our way of life. One comes away 
knowing 


poltical practicum 


from such a 
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that he is not someone without voice in his 
government but that he can play an active 
part in deciding who shall govern him and 
that a system such as ours does offer oppor- 
tunity to those who are willing to work and 
sacrifice for it. Finally one realizes that as 
a teacher one must carry what knowledge 
he has of our political and governmental 
systems to his students, always trying to 
that is much more to tell than 
any textbook hold but that the 
political parties do in fostering democracy 
is not something we read about, but some- 


show there 


can job 


thing we live. 


From the first suggestions throughout 
the whole practicum in practical politics, 
the president of the College and all the 
administrative officers involved _par- 
ticipated creatively and continuously in 
interrelating methods characteristic of 
teacher education and those of citizen- 
ship education. Looking back upon 
nearly three quarters of a year’s expe- 
rience with it, Dr. Thomas H. Richard- 
son, the dean of the College, has made 
the following comment: 


The college administration is most enthu 
siastic about the practicum in practical polli- 
tics. First, worked most 
student interest 


because it has 


successfully as evidenced by 
because it is 


funda 


second, 
with the 


and enthusiasm; and 


theoretically consistent 


A Systematic Application 
of Ancient Principles 
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mental philosophy of the College. We be- 
lieve that learning takes place most effectively 
though practical experience. A careful study 
of the program will be pursued over the next 
few semesters in anticipation of expanding 
this political practicum into other curric- 
ulums. The feeling is that there is no 
logical reason why this experience should be 
confined only to political science majors. 
Since all of the students in the College either 
are or will become citizens as well as leaders 
of youth, it is felt they should have the op- 
portunity to experience this vital and prac- 
tical political education. The complexity of 
the political as well as the educational im- 
plications of these future plans are not 
overlooked, but it is felt that the reward of 
a really educated citizenry which is politically 
educated is well worth many 
difficult obstacles. 


confronting 


In the meantime the social science majors 
of the College and the political leaders in 
surrounding communities are enthusiastically 
the day-by-day 

result of these idealistic 


confronting adjustments 


necessary, aS a and 
curious young 
political pulse 


before. 


people being closer to the 
than they have ever been 

We believe that there has been ini- 
tiated a relationship between teacher 
education and education for citizenship 
which the future will see deepen and 


bear fruit. 


\ savage instructing his son in the use of the bow and arrow finds that his son must 


see where the arrow went on each shot if he is to make any improvement on the next shot. 


When his son does not grasp some important point 


of tribal lore, the father will find 


that it is good practice to back up and lead his son step by step until the boy can see 


the point for himself. 


required for a good auto-instructional or “teaching machine” 


In its simplest terms, these examples indicate what seem to be 


program: application of 


Thorndike’s modified “Law of Effect,” the Socratic method of teaching by asking ques 
tions, and the Cartesian method of analyzing a problem into its smallest parts and pro 


ceeding from the simple to the complex. 


It is somewhat astounding that systematic 


application of these ancient principles as the basis of a technology of learning has taken so 


long to develop. 
John A. Barlow, “Teaching Machines 
SOCIETY 89:201; April 22, 1961. 
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Schools and Teacher Education 
in Central and Eastern Europe 


Communist leaders of the People’s 
Democracies of Central and Eastern 
Europe, in the attempt to create a “new 
man” for their kind of socialistic society, 
have introduced vast changes in politics, 
economics, and education. As in the 
Soviet system, schools in the People’s 
Democracies are used to provide a 
compulsory basic education for all youth; 
to train reliable political leaders; to 
create a new communist intelligentsia 
recruited chiefly from the worker's and 
peasant’s class; and to train increased 
numbers of specialists for the fulfillment 
of economic plans. 


The Initial Reorganization 
of the Schools 

After seizing power, the Communists 
in the People’s Democracies did not 
change the structure of elementary 
schools, although the number of schools 
was increased with a decrease in the 
number of students per class. In most 
countries elementary school continues 
for four years although in Czechoslo- 
vakia and Rumania it continues for five 
and seven years respectively, with the 
elementary school handling many of 
the classes studied in secondary schools 
elsewhere. 

Prior to World War II secondary 
schools were divided into people's sc hools, 
classical gymnasia, real-gymnasia, real- 
schools, and special schools for girls, 
each of which provided different train- 
ing. The Communists reduced the num- 
ber of secondary schools to two and 
decreed that all students should attend 


a compulsory, four-year, lower secondary 
school. Graduates of this school could, 
after passing appropriate entrance ex- 
aminations, enroll in a non-compulsory 
higher secondary school for pre-univer- 
sity training, or in a specialized higher 
secondary school for training as middle. 
grade specialists, 

The Czechoslovakian educational sys- 
tem illustrates the effect of the re. 
organization. Until 1948 the only unitary 
school was the five-year primary school, 
although an eight-year education was 
compulsory. The primary school grad- 
uate or his parents had to decide whether 
he should enroll in a people's school, a 
real school, a classical or real-gymnasium. 
Because of the difficulty in transferring 
from one educational program to 
another, the decision made when the 
child was eleven years old limited his 
choice of future careers. Graduates of 
a people's school, attended chiefly by 
worker's children, since they lacked the 
necessary prerequisites, were almost 
barred from becoming lawyers, philos 
ophers, or physicians. In April, 1948, the 
communist government placed all pri- 
vate and parochial schools under state 
control and reduced the variety of 
schools. The first cycle, including three 
years of lower secondary school pro 
vides a uniform and compulsory eight 
year education for all children. The 
second cycle, lasting three or four years, 


Dr. Hulicka is associate professor of his- 
tory and government at the University # 
Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. 
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provides either general or specialized 
education to students admitted on the 
basis of competitive entrance examina- 
tions. Decisions about future educa- 
tional programs may be delayed until 
the child is fourteen. 


Higher secondary schools offer either 
general or professional education. 
Among the professional schools are 
pedagogical institutes, higher technical 
schools, and higher commercial schools. 
The number of technical schools has in- 
creased in all countries but especially in 
the Balkans where classical education 
had been emphasized. Previously, be- 
cause future employment was uncertain, 
a broad specialized education was offered. 
For example, commercial schools trained 
each student for possible work in banks, 
business, foreign trade, industry, trans- 
portation and government. Because of 
planned economies and speedy _ in- 
dustrialization, students with specializa- 
tions formerly considered too narrow 
are now assured of positions, and the 
educational policy has changed accord- 
ingly. Although previously graduates of 
higher specialized schools had difficulty 
in entering universities, under the com- 
munist system because the narrowed 
specialization frees time for general edu- 
cation, graduates from these schools are 
able to continue their studies under the 
same conditions as graduates of general- 
education higher secondary schools. 


The increased emphasis on higher edu- 
cation, particularly in scientific and tech- 
nical fields, has resulted in the establish- 
ment of many new universities and tech- 
nical universities. For example the 
number of universities in Hungary in- 
creased from sixteen to twenty-seven 
between 1938 and 1952! while during 
the same period Czechoslovakian uni- 
versities increased from twelve to thirty- 
New 


“The Opening of the School Year,” 


Hungary 3:7; November 1952. 
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one?. High enrollment in technical fields 
is indicated by the fact that in 1958-59 
the Technical University of Prague had 
9,500 students, while Charles University 
had only 6,581 students.* 


Social Structure of the 
Student Body 


In all communist countries, the num- 
ber of students from worker's and 
peasant’s families is increasingly rapidly.* 
The increase is based on the communist 
aim to develop its “own” intelligentsia, to 
provide educational opportunities on 
the basis of ability, and to increase mass 
support for the communist program. 
The governments have taken active steps 
to enhance the educational opportunities 
of the formerly “lower” classes. In the 
transition period following the seizure 
of power, many pre-university classes 
were created for workers who had not 
completed secondary school and were 
consequently excluded from universities. 
In most countries, intelligence testing 
has been abolished® because, in general, 
children of peasants and workers scored 
lower on such tests than other children. 
Communist educators and psychologists 
believe that environmental factors, and 
especially early educational opportuni- 


2 Cf. P. Korbel, Czechoslovak Universities 
(New York: Research and Publications Service, 
Czechoslovak Section, National Committee for 
a Free Europe, Inc., November, 1952) . 

* The World of Learning, 1958-59, Ninth Edi- 
tion (London: Europe Publications Ltd.) p. 
218. 

*See “Group Study in Eastern Germany.” 
The Manchester Guardian Weekly, May 10, 1951, 
p. 13.; Report On Higher Education, National 
Committee for A Free Europe, Inc., May 28, 
1951; Education in the People’s Republic of 
Bulgaria, (Pamphlet, Sofia, 1949), p. 3; “Better 
Schools, More Students,” New Hungary 2:1; 
August 15, 1951. 

5 Alexander Mintz, “Recent Developments in 
Psychology in the U.S.S.R.,” in P. R. Farns- 


worth, ed., Annual Review of Psychology, An- 
nual Reviews Inc., 1958, p. 453. 
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ties, rather than inherited factors are the 
chief determinants of mental develop- 
ment. Academic fees have been abol- 
ished and large numbers of students re- 
ceive stipends from the government. The 
better the progress in learning, the 
higher the stipend. Thus, whether a 
child's formal education will extend be- 
yond the compulsory educational period 
depends on his previous academic record 
and his interest rather than on_ his 
parents’ financial circumstances. 

Communist ideology specifies that 
women have equal rights with men. 
Consequently, an increasing percentage 
of students in communist universities 
are women. In 1958-59 the University 
of Sophia had 3,357 women and 3,068 
men students while Charles University 
in Prague had 2,931 women and 3,650 
men students.’ 


The Education of Teachers 


Throughout Europe, there has been 
traditionally a vast difference in the 
training of elementary and secondary 
teachers. In the past in the countries of 
Central-Eastern Europe the education 
of elementary-school teachers consisted 
of elementary school (usually four 
years), lower secondary school (usually 
four years), and upper secondary school 
specializing in teacher training (four 
years). The teacher training school 
emphasized pedagogy and _ teaching 
methods. Certification followed gradua- 
tion from this program, provided a 
matriculation examination was passed. 


Persons trained to teach in the sec- 
ondary schools in addition to elementary, 


A. N. Leontiev and T. V. Rozonava, “The 
Formation of Associative Connections: An Ex- 
perimental Investigation,” in Psychology in the 
Soviet Union, Brian Simon, editor (Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press, 1957) p 
164-82 

* The World of Learning, 1958-59, ninth edi- 
tion (London: Europe Publications Ltd.), p 
218 
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lower secondary and upper secondary 
school training and matriculation ex. 
amination studied for four, five, or 
even more years in a university. Most 
of the secondary-school educators had a 
Ph.D. or the equivalent, and had the 
title of professor rather than teacher. 
Professors in a gymnasium, higher tech- 
nical school or higher commercial school 
had superior training, higher salaries, 
and much greater prestige than ele 
mentary-school teachers. 


The education of university professors 
was similar to that of the secondary- 
school professors, The secondary-school 
professor who wished to become a uni- 
versity docent had to present and defend 
a scientific study called a habilitation. 
Many persons were professors in a sec- 
ondary school and docents in a university 
concurrently. Promotion from a docent 
to a university professor depended pri- 
marily on the availability of an opening. 
A large percentage of European univer- 
sity professors and numerous American 
professors are former pro 
European upper secondary 


university 
fessors of 
schools. 
The first attempt to require university 
education for elementary-school teachers 
was made in Czechoslovakia in 1945 at 
the instigation of the minister of educa- 
tion, Zdenék Nejedly. He stipulated that 
elementary-school teachers had to have 
two years of university education in addi- 
tion to completing upper secondary 
school. The plan did not materialize 
satisfactorily because many of the stu 
dents, once having enrolled in the uni- 
versity, continued their studies and 
qualihed as secondary school professors. 
However, following similar changes 
in the U.S.S.R., it has recently been de- 
creed that in the Soviet bloc countries 
teachers of all grades will be trained in 
the universities. In addition to a complete 
secondary education, elementary school 
teachers will study for four years in 4 
university while secondary teachers will 
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have five years of university training.® 
Although there may be some reluctance 
on the part of students te train as ele- 
mentary teachers when, with one more 
year Of education they could teach in 
the secondary schools, it is unlikely that 
the supply of elementary <eachers will 
be appreciably affected. The distinction 
between the elementary and secondary 
teachers has been diminishing with in- 
creased prestige for the former and de- 
creased prestige for the latter. The 
salaries of elementary teachers have been 
upgraded, and now, in the U.S.S.R., the 
salary of a beginning elementary teacher 
corresponds to that of a beginning 
physician.® 

Docents and university projessors cur- 
rently are required to take considerably 
more training than the secon ary-school 
teachers. A docent must, in aldition to 
the five- or six-year university program, 
undergo an additional three years of 
post-graduate study in order .o qualify 
as a Candidate of Sciences. Professorship 
requires additional post-graduate study 
and qualification for the loctor of 
Science degree.’ Thus the education of 
elementary-school and university person- 
nel has been considerably upgraded, 
while that of the  secondary-school 
teacher remains essentially unchanged. 


Table I presents the program of 
studies required of future mathematics 
and physics teachers in secondary schools 
in the U.S.S.R., as illustrative of teacher 
training in the Soviet bloc. {n addition 
to the required program, students are ex- 
pected to devote approximately one 


* Report on Developments in Euucation Dur- 
ing the School Year 1958-1959 (Prayue: Ministry 
of Education and Culture of the .Czechoslovak 
Republic, 1959) p. 7. 

* Soviet Commitment to Educatio-: (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: US. Department of Health, Educa- 
ion and Welfare, Office of Education, Bulletin 
1959, No. 16) p. 58-59. 

M Vronsky, Study in 

Prague: Orbis, 1959) p. 14-19 


Czechoslovakia 
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hundred semester hours or 1,500 clock 
hours to optional courses. The extent 
of practice teaching, during which the 
student is alternately closely supervised 
and left to his own initiative, varies with 
the specialty. In all cases, at least sixteen 
weeks of practice teaching in schools is 
required. The future teachers of physics 
and mathematics need spend only two 
weeks of practice teaching in an in- 
dustrial setting while future teachers of 
biology and geography must spend 
twenty-seven weeks supervising summer 
field work. 

Since teaching is a well-paid and 
honored profession, competition for ad- 
mittance to teacher training institutes 
is high. In the U.S.S.R., only one out 
of five candidates is accepted. None of 
the countries report a _ shortage of 
teachers. In 1955-1956 the U.S.S.R. re- 
ported a student-teacher ratio of 17.3 to 
1.11 The normal teaching load for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers is 
twenty-four and eighteen hours per week 
respectively.'* Although school is in 
operation six days per week, all teachers 
have one work-free day. During the sum- 
mer vacation regular pay is continued. 


Concerted efforts are made to upgrade 
the teachers’ efhiciency. Inservice train- 
ing programs are numerous and periodic 
refresher courses are compulsory. Special 
brief courses have been introduced to 
improve the polytechnical education of 
teachers, and workers in factories and 
farms who will provide practical instruc- 
tion to students are instructed in peda- 
gogical techniques.'* 


'! Statistics on Enrollment, Teachers, and 
Schoolhousing, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
and Welfare, Circular No. 467, revised 


Government Printing Office, 


cation 
(Washington 
1956) p. 2. 
'2 Soviet Commitment to Education, op. cit., 
p 58. 
** “Tchecoslovaquie: haut études pour tous,” 
Démocratie Nouvelle, Juin, 1959, p. 25-29. 
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rABLE I 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 
Five-YEAR PROGRAM (PEDAGOGICAL INSTITUTES) 





Subjects Total Semester Total Clock 
Hours Hours 





Required 
History of the CPSU 224 
Political Economy 140 
Dialectical and Historical Materialism 140 
Psychology : 84 
Pedagogy 
School Hygiene 36 
History of Pedagogy 
Mathematical Analysis 
Analytiexl Geometry 
Projective and Descriptive Geometry 
Foundations of Geometry 
Higher Algebra 
Theory of Numbers 
Foundations of Arithmetic 
Theory of Functions of a Real Variable 
Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable 
Special Seminar in Mathematics or Special Practical 
Training in Physics 
Elementary Mathematic 
Methods of Teaching Mathematics 
Special Practical Training (Mathematical Models, 
Surveying, Calculation) 
Mechanical Drawing 
General Physics 
Theoretical Mechanics 
Astronomy 
Methods of Teaching Physics 
Practical Training in School Workshops With 
Elements of Technology of Materials 
Electrical and Radio Engineering 
Machine Technology With Practical Training in 
Autotractor Technology 
Educational Movies 
Special Course (Elective) 
Foreign Language 
Physical Education 
Special Training 
Pedagogical Practice in Extracurricular Activity 


Grand Total Required 
Teaching Practice Required 


School 16 weeks 
Industrial 2 Weeks 


From Soviet Commilment to Education (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education Bulletin 1959, No. 16) p. 58-59. 
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Changed Attitudes Toward Teaching 
and Academic Standards 


The relationship between students and 
teachers is changing in communist 
schools. No longer is the teacher sup- 
posed to force his students to work. His 
duty is to present well-organized material 
while factors other than cajolery moti- 
vate the student to study diligently. 
The amount of the student's stipend 
depends on the quality of his work. 
The inadequate student receives no 
stipend and may be required to leave 
school. Individual and socialistic compe- 
tition between groujys and schools is 
fostered. Backward students receive help 
from fellow students in study groups, 
about six hours per week of group study 
being compulsory.'* Each group includes 
a more advanced student who attempts 
to raise the standards of the group. Thus, 
the more advanced students are encour- 
aged to use their abilities for the good of 
others and concurrently to increase their 
own knowledge by acting as teachers. 
Lecture attendance which formerly was 
optional for university students is now 
obligatory and yearly final examinations 
have been introduced. In most countries 
of Central-Eastern Europe, the academic 
year has been extended to ten months 
September I1—July 1). Each year uni- 
versity students are required to take six 
to eight weeks of practical training in 
their particular fields, which leaves ap- 
proximately three weeks for a yearly 
vacation. 

Communists complain that in tradi- 
tional schools theory and practice are 
not combined effectively, that academic 
training does not prepare students suf- 
hciently for employment, that students 
are like delicate hothouse plants poorly 
equipped to survive except in an artificial 
environment, and that young people, 
because when launched into the work 


Group Study in Eastern Germany,” The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly, May 10, 1951, p. 
13 
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world they find most of their academic 
training worthless, tend to reject the 
experience of their elders in toto, throw- 
ing out the good along with the bad." 
Consequently, as in the U.S.S.R., poly- 
technical education is being practiced on 
an increasing scale in the People’s 
Democracies. The essence of this ap- 
proach is co-ordinated instruction in the 
fundamental laws of science and their 
application in industrial and agricultural 
production. Communist educators are 
attempting to develop a many-sided per- 
son, able to work with his head as well 
as with his hands. 


Enrollment in universities has in- 
creased rapidly. The number of students 
enrolled in Hungarian universities in- 
creased from 21,000 in 1950,1* to 31,633 
in 1954-55.'7 Pre-war Poland had only 
48,000 students as compared to 83,000 in 
1948,'* and 124,099 in 1954-55.'% In 
1939, Czechoslovakia had 19,800 students 
but by 1957-58 the enrollment had in- 
creased to 51,400 students.*° 


Some authors have concluded that aca- 
demic standards in the People’s Democ- 
racies are being lowered because of the 
increased enrollment, the high _per- 
centage of students from the workers’ 
and peasants’ families, evening and cor- 
respondence courses, and the short pre- 
university preparatory courses for for- 


**Cf. Mojmir Dyma, N. K. Krupska o 
vyznamu spojeni vyucovani s vyrobni praci (N 
K. Krupskaia on the Important Role of Joint 
Instruction and Production Experience in Edu- 
cation), Pedagogika (Praha: October, 1959) p. 
593. 

' Max Morris, Hungary Builds a New Educa- 
tion (London: Hungarian News And Informa 
tion Service, 1950) p. 8. 

'* Unesco, World Survey of 
Primary Education, 1958, p. 526. 

'*“Higher Education,” Pamphlet of the 
Polish Research and Information Service, New 
York, April 1949, p. 9. 
Unesco, World 
op. cit., p. 866. 

*°M. Vronsky, Study in Czechoslovakia, op 


Education I1: 


19 Survey of Education II, 


cit., p. 7. 
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mer workers and peasants. It is quite 
likely that standards in the evening and 
correspondence courses are lower. Dur- 
ing the transitional period individual 
workers were reported to have graduated 
from a university after a very brief 
period of study, but such speedy gradua- 
tions were designed to enhance the 
prestige of the communist system among 
the workers and peasants. It is unlikely 
that the standards of the thousands of 
full-time students at the universities 
were affected. The communist leaders 
appear anxious to maintain and to in- 
crease academic standards in order to 
satisfy the needs of expanding industries. 
One might even speculate that too much 
is demanded of the students, who, like 
factory workers, are driven through the 
Stakhanovite movement to higher out- 
put.*! 

The schools in the People’s Democ- 
racies, like their Soviet counterpart, are 
becoming more strict in their require- 
Low academic standards would 
be contrary to the ideals. 
Just as workers have to fulfill steadily in- 
creasing norms, so students at all levels 
have to complete their assignments. 
Albert G. Sines reported from Rumania 
that: 


ments. 
communist 


The discipline of the learning process is 
more rigid, the indoctrination of knowledge 
is more intensively carried out, and, in 
general, the level of subject matter achieve 
ment in basic studies such as mathematics, 
languages and sciences is higher in Rumania 
than in corresponding grades in American 


public schools.2? 
A similar opinion was expressed by a 
visitor to secondary schools in Czechoslo- 


vakia: 


"Cf. William Juhasz, Blueprint For A Red 
Generation (New York: Mid-European Studies 
Center, 1952), P 35 

Albert G 
op cil., Pp 8 


Sines, “Education In Rumania, 
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There is something solid about youth in 
Czechoslavakia. They have never heard of 
rock’n roll. Elvis Presley means Mr. Smith 
to them. No silly comic strips, no gangster 
films for them. .if one leaves the indoc- 
trination part out of the picture one has to 
admit that their education is healthy and 
thorough. They know a good deal about 
geography at an early age and their technical 
knowledge is often astonishing.?% 

Various techniques such as compulsory 
attendance, the withdrawal of stipends 
and even expulsion for negligence in 
academic work make it unlikely that a 
student could spend several years at a 
university without completing his pro 
gram of studies, a frequent occurrence 
under the former systems. Schools in the 
People’s Democracies are not places of 
leisure. The communists would not 
tolerate indolence in schools or factories. 


The upgrading of the requirements of 
elementary-school teachers and doctoral 
candidates is also an indication that aca- 
demic standards are not being lowered, 
as is the increasingly close supervision by 
governmental organs over all phases of 
education. For example, academic free- 
dom in universities tormerly encom- 
passed not only freedom of expression 
but also the election of the rector or head 
of the university by the faculty from 
their own numbers. Now, rectors and 
deans are appointed by the head of the 
state and by the minister of education 
respectively. The academic senate is not 
consulted prior to the nomination of pro- 
fessors, docents, lecturers, and instructors. 
The governments, aware that many uni- 
versity professors are not sympathetic to 
the communist regime, delegate more 
authority to “progressive” professors, 
while “reactionary” forces are curtailed. 
The new system tends to eliminate pro 
fessional jealousy in the choice of new 
faculty members, but is an encroachment 


‘Today's Czechoslovak Youth,” The (Lom 
9 


don) Times, Educational Supplement, No. 4 
187, April 19, 1957, p. 531. 
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on academic freedom. However, at 
present, laws are in preparation which 
will restore the traditional privilege of 
electing rectors. 


Political Education 


The People’s Democracies, following 
the Soviet example have introduced 
political education in all schools. The 
curriculum is based on the Marxist 
materialistic philosophy. Non-political 
schools and non-political teachers are 
but a memory. The training of all 
teachers includes compulsory courses on 
the history of the Communist Party, 
political economy, and dialectical and 
historical materialism. Students entering 
universities are examined for their 
knowledge of Marxism, The student 
ignorant of, or opposed to Marxism- 
Leninism, is not permitted to continue 
his studies. A brilliant but politically 
unreliable student not fulfill all 
the aims of communist education. It is 
only during the period of rapid change 
from a non-communist to a communist 
society that a number of talented per- 
sons are thus prevented from continuing 
their studies. Years of indoctrination will 
reduce the number of political rejections 
among applicants of the future. The 
oficial who laid down the principles of 
East German education declared: 


could 


Every teacher must first and foremost be 
an ofhcial of the S.E.D. (Socialist Unity Party 
of Germany, dominated by the communists) 
ind therefore be politically active. A polit 
ically active teacher is of more value than an 
Id teacher, however good the latter may be 
pedagogically. It is the degree of his political 
that value of any 


Activity decides the 


teacher.24 

After any forcible change of government, 
people devoted to the new system re- 
place at least some officials with higher 


East German Teachers Get Orders To 
Glorify Deeds of Soviet Army,” New York Times, 
November 15, 1950, p. | and 13 
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qualifications and experience. In Central 
and Eastern Europe, the removal of 
politically unreliable teachers from ele- 
mentary schools and from some higher 
schools may result in a temporary lower- 
ing of standards. Many university pro- 
fessors known to be anti-communists 
have been retained because their work 
is needed, and replacements were not 
available. They are, however, being 
closely watched. 

Compulsory training in Marxism- 
Leninism for teachers at all levels was 
adopted after political education went 
through two relatively unsuccessful 
stages in the Soviet Union. Initially, 
because of the scarcity of teachers trained 
in Marxism-Leninism, political educa- 
tion in the school was taught as a subject 
by “party” teachers, who lacked ped- 
agogical training, and taught in the same 
manner as they harangued workers. Later 
Marxism-Leninism as a specific subject 
was taught by qualified teachers. Finally, 
the system currently used was evolved. 
All subjects are taught from a Marxist- 
Leninist point of view in the attempt to 
produce a materialistic-dialectic world 
outlook, along with eradication of any 
capitalistic influence in the students’ 
thinking. The study of economics and 
dialectical materialism is compulsory in 
All educators have similar 
assignments: they must train subject- 
matter specialists and political leaders. 
No ene can escape the duty of political 
education. 

Communist schools are used as effec- 
tive weapons in the creation of the “new 
man.” The youth are expected to 
materialize the new system. Though time 
will be required, communist planners 
are known to be persistent. Schools 
counteract the influence of the home or, 
in countries where it is still strong, the 
church. Of course, the new generation 
of theologians will, like their con- 
temporaries, be indoctrinated with the 
communist ideology. Parents, who 
might be denounced unintentionally, o1 


all schools, 
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even intentionally by their children, 
must be brave, indeed, to oppose the 
political doctrine children are taught in 
school. Furthermore, the influence of 
teachers is enhanced because in all com- 
munist countries it is customary for 
both parents to work. 


The new schools also provide political 
education for parents.** For example, 
in Hungary, the Ministry of Education 
supervises parent organizations designed 
to enlist the support of parents for the 
work of the schools; to give them an 
understanding of socialist pedagogy; and 
to establish closer relations between the 
school and the community.** Parents 
are automatically members of a school 
association which meets every fortnight 
to discuss the children’s problems. These 
meetings in no way affect the curriculum. 
The parents provide detailed informa- 
tion about the children and concurrently 
are influenced by the staff. Pedagogically, 
the close co-operation between parents 
and teachers is beneficial. Moreover, the 
participating parents receive political in- 
struction from trusted teachers. 


The former strong nationalism in the 
entire region has to be liquidated and 
replaced by communist patriotism which 
includes love for one’s own country and 
for other communist countries, especially 
the U.S.S.R. P. Ivanov, Assistant Min- 
ister of Education in Bulgaria stated: 


The aim of education is to guarantee to 


children ‘‘a physical and spiritual develop 


ment and education in the spirit of progres- 


sive ideas” and to create in them “a sound 


scientific social and outlook on 


life,” protecting them from chauvinistic and 


political 


other reactionary ideology.** 


Ichecoslovaquie: haut études pour tous, 
op. cit., p- 29 

Max Morris, Hungary Builds A New Edu- 
cation, op. cit., p. 15. 

P. Ivanov, “Educational Reforms Since 


September 9, 1944,” op. cit., p. 39 
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Schools emphasize the Russian language 
as a common medium of communication 
and as a means of understanding the 
Soviet people and the socialistic culture. 

Teachers in East Germany are re- 
quired to combat militarism along with 
nationalism. A leading educational ad- 
ministrator declared: 

Men like Frederick the Great, Bismarck, 
Moltke, Hindenburg do not deserve to be 
looked upon as heroes since they led wars 
for expansion and soldiers who fell in 
these wars are not to be honored as heroes 
but may only be pitied as the unfortunate 
victims of the false policies of a false tyranny. 
On the other hand the Soviet soldiers are to 
be looked upon as heroes, because they 
fought a defensive and not offensive war.*® 

Powerful supplementary forces in 
political education are the youth organi- 
zations which copy the Soviet Little 
Octobrists, Pioneers and Komsomols. 
Their task is to create close collaboration 
between the study and work groups and 
to influence both groups ideologically. 


Recent Changes in Soviet Education 


On December 25, 1958, the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. decreed that the 
majority of Soviet youth studying in the 
upper secondary schools (years eight 
through eleven) will hold a job in in- 
dustry, agriculture, transportation, etc., 
combined with part-time study in even- 
ing schools or correspondence courses. 
Exceptionally gifted students, however, 
will study without interruption in small 
advanced classes designed to fully de- 
velop their potentialities. These students 
will enter universities and institutes of 
higher learning immediately after grad- 
uation, while other students will have to 


** Cf. Hans Siebert, “Die Hebung des Leis- 
tungsstandes in der deutschen demokratischen 
Schule,” 4. Paedagogischer Kongress (Berlin- 
Leipzig: Volk and Wissen Verlag, 1949), p. 29 

* Cf. “East German Teachers Get Orders To 
Glorify Deeds of Soviet Army,” New York Times, 
November 15, 1950, p. 1 and 13. 
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be employed prior to continuing their 
education. 


Recent Changes in the Soviet Bloc 


The People’s Democracies are intro- 
ducing changes to correspond to the 
Soviet modifications. The changes are 
facilitated by the previous existence of 
a well-developed system of part-time 
study and evening and correspondence 
courses. The Czechoslovakian Reform 
School Law, effective 1960, exemplifies 
the latest educational reorganization.*° 
The first cycle, a nine-year, compulsory 
general educational and _ polytechnical 
school will be attended by all children. 
After graduation from this school, most 
students will have to combine work and 
study. During the second cycle, one of 
the following differentiated schools may 
be attended: vocational training and 
continuation schools, secondary schools 
for working people, secondary general- 
educational or secondary specialized 
The vocational training and 
continuation schools, designed to in- 
crease the workers’ qualifications and 
general and _ polytechnical education, 
offer a two-to-three-year program. Grad- 
uates of these schools may, while work- 
ing, study in secondary schools, from 
which, if they graduate, they might be 
able to enter a university. It is unlikely 
that many students will continue their 
studies in this manner. The secondary 
schools for working people offer a com- 
plete secondary education. In general, 
these are three-year evening, correspond- 
ence, or part-time schools emphasizing 
general educational and _ polytechnical 
subjects. The organization and length of 
study will be determined by the working 
conditions of the students and by their 
previous general and vocational educa- 
tion. The secondary general-educational 
school, together with the basic nine-year 


schools. 


Cf. Rudé pravo, Prague, April 23, 1959. 
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school, forms an organizational unit. It 
provides a complete secondary general 
and polytechnical education and a basic 
vocational training. One of its main 
tasks is to prepare youth for study in 
institutes of higher learning. Secondary 
specialized schools aim to prepare stu- 
dents as middle-grade specialists in tech- 
nical, economic, health and other fields. 
The principle of combining instruction 
with production will prevail. Applicants 
with previous employment will be ad- 
mitted preferentially and, eventually, 
exclusively. Fewer specializations than 
formerly will be offered but the area of 
specialization will be broadened. Train- 
ing may vary from two to four years. 
Graduates of four year programs may be 
admitted to institutes of higher learning 
according to the needs of the national 
economy. As in the U.S.S.R., boarding 
schools are considered to offer the most 
favorable conditions for the education 
and communist upbringing of youth. 
Special schools for children talented in 
music and the arts are available. 

Similar changes will be introduced in 
institutes of higher learning, i.e., combi- 
nation of education and production, 
preferential admittance of those with 
previous employment experience, and a 
reduced number of specializations with: 
a broader training within each. Because 
the compulsory unitary school is pro- 
longed by one year, a student will be 
fifteen rather than fourteen when he 
chooses his occupation or profession. 
However, since both the secondary spe- 
cialized schools and institutes of higher 
learning will have broadened specializa- 
tions, though not to the extent that 
prevailed in the pre-communist period, 
the flexibility of transfer will be cur- 
tailed. 


Summary 
Table II summarizes some of the most 
significant changes in educational sys- 
tems in the People’s Democracies, fol- 
lowing communist control. Paradoxi- 
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cally, the impact of the U.S.S.R. has 
been to increase the similarity of schools 
in Central and Eastern Europe to those 
in the U.S.A. Now, as in the U.S.A., 
schools in this region have a large num- 
ber of students, many of whom work 
while they study. Attendance is com- 
pulsory and transfer from one program 
to another is possible, although the 
flexibility is being restricted by the most 
recent changes. 

Prior to World War II, Central and 
Eastern Europe, and especially the 
Balkans, graduated many students in 
law and the humanities, although many 
of these graduates could not find employ- 


ment. Under communism every uni- 
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versity or technical university graduate 
is offered at least one job, while the 
most successful students can choose from 
zemong several jobs. 

The level of general education in the 
entire region is rising, due to the creation 
of new schools from kindergartens to 
universities, the constantly increasing 
number of students, the higher require- 
ments in examinations, the broadening 
of the general educational base and the 
improvement of teacher training. Plans 
are for increases in the number of grad- 
uates from secondary schools.*! Academic 

"Henri Jablonski, “1000 Ecoles .pour le 


Millénaire de la Pologne,” Démocratie Nouvelle 
(Paris, Juin, 1959) p. 44-48. 


TABLE Il 


A COMPARISON OF COMMUNIST AND Pre-COMMUNIST EDUCATIONAL PRACTICES 
IN THE PeopLe’s DEMOCRACIES 








Non-Communist 
(Until Approximately 1945-1948) 


Four to five years of unitary school, prior 
to specialization. Lack of flexibility. 


Eight years of compulsory education 


Highly qualified staffs. (non-political) 
Academic levels high. 

Teaching loads reasonable. 

Privately financed education of students 
Relatively few students in the univer- 
sities 

Schools tended to be theoretical rather 
than practical. 

Heavy enrollment in classical studies. 
Women enrolled in classical studies; a 
few jurists and physicians. Few women 
in the universities 

German compulsory; French and English 
studied 

Class attendance in university lectures 
optional. Many students failed to grad- 
uate 

No guarantee of employment after 
graduation. 

Emphasis on democratic ideology. 
Changes in education very gradual after 
many debates by various organizations 
Compromises and delays frequent 


Communist 
(Changes Introduced After 1945-1948) 


Eight or nine years of unitary school, 
prior to specialization. Increased fiex- 
ibiliy. 

Eight to nine years of compulsory educa 
tion. 

More highly qualified staffs. (political) 
Academic levels high. 

Teaching loads reasonable. 

Government stipends for most students 
Increased enrollment in the universities 


Polytechnical education. 


Heavy enrollment in technical fields. 
Women enrolled in technical fields; 
many physicians. Many women in the 
universities. 

Russian compulsory; English, French and 
German studied. 

Controlled attendance. Course of studies 
completed in optimal time. 


Employment guaranteed after gradua- 
tion. 

Extreme emphasis on Marxism-Leninism. 
Radical changes to conform to Soviet 
patterns. Less debate. The Communist 
Parties present their views author- 
itatively. The government carries them 
out. 
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standards may be raised by the stipends 
awarded to talented students and by 
compulsory practical training of uni- 
versity students. On the other hand, in- 
dependent thinking and research, espe- 
cially in the social sciences, is hampered 
by the rigid communist system which 
tolerates no opposition or deviation from 
its dogma. 

Polytechnical education, practiced to 
a moderate degree, could be advan- 
tageous. Practical education can increase 
knowledge, but interruptions in educa- 
tion may affect motivation. Many young 
people who would otherwise have con- 
tinued to study after the nine-year com- 
pulsory period may be discouraged by 
the present system. Those working stu- 
dents who are highly motivated may 
strive diligently to show academic compe- 
tence, which, if shown, may he rewarded 
by enhanced educational opportunities. 
Talented students will be given a supe- 
rior education. Ambitious young people 
may be overburdened with work and 
study. 

What will happen to the bulk of the 
student population? The governmental 
leaders expect large numbers of students 
in part-time schools. Most of those who 
sincerely want to continue their educa- 
tion and have sufhcient ability, will be 
Whether the number of 
graduates from secondary schools will 
be higher or not depends on several 
Will the worker-students be al- 
lowed sufficient time to devote to their 
Will the new secondary 
schools lower standards? Will sufficient 
incentives be provided to encourage 
young working people to study, perhaps 
only to become more qualified workers 
in the expected age of automation? Since 
educational policy in communist «oun- 
tries can be changed by the stroke of a 


able to do so. 


factors. 


education? 
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pen in Moscow, it is dificult to predict 
how long the recent innovations will 
remain in effect. 

General education under communism 
differs from that in a democracy in that 
all schools in a communist country are 
highly political. The goal of educators 
is to train political leaders as well as 
subject matter specialists. A communist 
world outlook, along with general infor- 
mation must be imparted. The Com- 
munist Party assists the schools in ful- 
filling this task. Teachers and parents 
are given political courses and are in- 
structed to influence children in the com- 
munist way. Kindergartens and youth 
organizations support communist edu- 
cation in the schools. Political education 
continues in compulsory military train- 
ing and political courses on the job. 
Regardless of age, sex, or profession, the 
entire population is being re-educated. 
Schools are the strongest single factor in 
communist indoctrination. Most of the 
students cannot, from their own expe- 
rience, compare communist and demo- 
cratic systems. In most Central and 
Eastern European countries, the com- 
munists took over after several years of 
occupation by Nazi Germany, during 
which time democracy was ridiculed. 
In the few countries where democracy 
World War II, 
under communist 


was reintroduced afte 


it could not survive 


pressure. In the near future communist 
educated youth will replace the intel- 
ligentsia, who were educated under pre- 
vious systems. Since the future of com- 
munism depends on the education of 
the young, Marxism is stressed in the 
new schools. The importance of schools 
achieving 
ideological goals cannot be over-empha- 


to Communists in their 


sized. 
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Audrey Dickhart 


Student Teachers Are People 


Every 


student teacher brings a “self” to the student- 


teaching situation—a self which should emerge and 


Tue members of a democratic society 
cherish human freedom. How an indi- 
vidual interprets and uses freedom is 
determined by what he learns. Teachers 
hold the significant position of helping 
children to learn what it means to live 
and grow as contributing members of a 
society in which freedom requires respon- 
sible, intelligent behavior. Therefore, 
those who teach today and in the future 
cannot ignore the fact that they hold the 
keys which open the doors to learning 
experiences—experiences that foster and 
promote the growth and development of 
individuals who, through self-fulfillment, 
become more effective contributors to 
the democratic way of life. 

Student teachers, the leaders of tomor- 
row, need the quality of experience that 
will bring them to the threshold of per- 
sonal realization. Before them stretches 
ever-widening horizons of living and 
learning, of searching and finding, of 
thinking and creating. It follows, then, 
that student teachers must have the op- 
portunity to work and to learn with edu- 
cators who have the insights, understand- 
ings, and skills that will release human 
potentialities and encourage the flower- 
ing of individual sensitivities and crea- 
tive, intelligent behavior. 

If prospective teachers are to be pre- 
pared to provide worthwhile learning 
opportunities for children and youth, 


fulfill its promise so that teaching and 
learning will be better and more dynamic. 


each should have the kinds of experience 
which help him to feel good about him- 
self and to know what it means to be 
accepted as a person who is learning and 
developing under conditions that assist 
him to realize his potentialities and to 
become increasingly more effective as a 
teacher and learner. 


Each student teacher comes to the stu- 
dent teaching situation with his own 
values, attitudes, abilities, interests, skills, 
and feelings. Since the students are indi- 
viduals, they should not be thought of as 
fitting a particular mold, or as a group 
that is categorized as a certain “brand” of 
humanity to be taught a definite or pre- 
scribed method of teaching. It is impor- 
tant that the individual's uniqueness be 
developed, and that his teaching-learning 
experiences have meaning to him. For 
this reason, assisting student teachers to 
become equipped to teach calls for an 
individual approach based on the readi- 
ness, ability, and needs of each student. 


Frequently, teachers and administra- 
tors in a co-operating school will say, 
“We are sorry to see Mary Andrews (a 
student teacher) leave us. She has been 
a delightful, capable person. We will be 


Miss Dickhart is a doctoral student and 
research assistant at Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York City. 
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happy to have more students if they are 
just like Mary.” 

Although it is satisfying and rewarding 
to have had a capable student teacher, 
it is impossible to fill a request for an- 
other one just like Mary Andrews. . In 
the light of what is known about human 
growth and behavior, it is evident that 
no other person can be exactly like Mary. 

It is satisfying and challenging to work 
with student teachers who do differ. 
Actually, working with students is based 
on understanding human _ behavior, 
which is one of the prime attributes of 
teachers who are concerned with the wel- 
fare of children and all their fellowmen. 

In order to illuminate the statements 
given above, highlights of real experi- 
ences with student teachers will be de- 
scribed specifically. 


The Ideal Self 

Dick Liggett looked forward to stu- 
dent teaching in accordance with his 
‘ideal” self. He came into a fifth grade 
classroom with the belief that he was 
ready to assume all responsibilities with- 
out delay. He was sure that teaching 
would present no problems that could 
not be solved readily and easily, since he 
perceived teaching as telling others what 
to do. 

During the first conference with his 
college supervisor, Dick explained that 
he was wasting time in observing chil- 
dren, in participating in discussions, and 
in what he referred to as “other trivial 
preliminaries.” He stated emphatically, 
“I am here to teach the kids something 
and I see no reason for fooling around 
with a lot of stuff that isn’t important.” 

“What seems important to you?” asked 
the supervisor. 

“It is important that the kids listen 
and learn something. I am here to teach 
them and that is what I want to do,” 
replied Dick. 

Because this young man appeared to 
be so eager to teach, the supervising 
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teacher gave him the opportunity to 
teach about rocks and minerals as a part 
of the on-going study of local geography. 
Plans were made for Dick and the super- 
vising teacher to share the teaching. 
However, as soon as Dick found himself 
before the class, he proceeded to assert 
himself as a purveyor of information. 
Picking up each specimen of rock or 
mineral, he gave its name and insisted 
that the children look carefully and 
record the information in their note- 
books so that they could learn it and be 
ready to identify the specimens. 

As the lesson developed, the children 
showed signs of restlessness and indiffer- 
ence. Some were bothered because they 
could not spell the names of the speci- 
mens, some sighed and yawned, while 
others drew pictures or gazed out of the 
windows. 

When the co-operating teacher made 
the suggestion that the children be given 
an opportunity to explore the rock for- 
mations in the community before learn- 
ing the names of the specimens, Dick 
finished his lecture at once. It was ap- 
parent that he was confused and dis- 
gruntled. 

In a follow-up conference, Dick ex- 
pressed his disapproval of the children’s 
behavior. He believed that they had not 
been taught to listen and to be polite. 
This remark led into the discussion of 
why the children should have listened, 
of what purposes the children had for 
learning, and how the teaching-learning 
situation could have been improved. 

Dick continued to defend his beliefs 
about teaching, but he expressed concern 
about the children’s lack of discipline. 
At this point it was necessary to explore 
what was meant by discipline and the 
possible causes for the seeming lack of it. 

This young man did not relinquish his 
beliefs about himself or about teaching 
in a short time; but through guidance 
and continuous evaluation of what hap- 
pened during each teaching-learning ex- 
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perience, he realized gradually that 
teaching is not telling and that teachers 
continue to learn as their experiences 
expand. 

Enabling Dick to accept himself 
“where he was” and to re-examine his 
views about teaching required time, pa- 
tience, understanding, and skill on the 
part of those who were working with 
him. It was important that he have 
many opportunities to learn more about 
teaching, since he had entered the class- 
room with preconceived ideas of what 
he thought teachers should do. His be- 
havior reflected the beliefs, goals, and 
values that had meaning to him. 

Guidance of student teachers requires 
the implementation of sound principles 
of teaching and learning. All who are 
involved in working with students should 
make every effort to learn why they 
behave as they do so that what they ex- 
perience as prospective teachers will have 
meaning for them, and will enable them 


to acquire the requisite skills, under- 
standings, and attitudes which will pro- 
mote their continuous growth. 


The Frightened One 


It is not unusual for student teachers 
to have some fears about student teach- 
ing, since a new experience holds various 
degrees of uncertainty, wonderment, and 
expectation. In the case of Joan Manier 
the fears seemed to be exaggerated. Joan 
expressed apprehension about her ability 
to cope with a new situation and about 
what would be expected of her in the 
teacher's role. 

Because of Joan's timidity and solici- 
tude, her attitude toward teaching was 
quite different from Dick's. She needed 
many opportunities that would enable 
her to build confidence in herself and 
to feel comfortable and at ease in the 
classroom. It was essential that Joan be 
placed in a school in which she would 
find warm, friendly people who were 
pleased to have a future teacher in their 
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midst, and who were prepared to en- 
courage and support her. 

Prior to Joan’s coming to the school 
the supervising teacher and the college 
supervisor had planned for her gradual 
induction into the teaching-learning ex- 
periences so that there would be sufficient 
time and opportunity for her to become 
acquainted with the children and teach- 
ers and to discover that she was able to 
deal with new situations. 


In the beginning, Joan assisted the 
supervising teacher in introducing the 
children in this second grade to routines 
like the collection of lunch money and 
the preparation for recess periods. At 
the same time, she observed the children 
in order to learn more about their feel- 
ings, responses, and abilities; and she 
participated in sharing time, conversa- 
tions, and discussions. 

Since Joan had experienced success in 
the area of music and had developed a 
feeling of adequacy in singing, it seemed 
advisable to plan her first ventures in 
teaching in the field of music. With the 
help of her supervising teacher, Joan 
planned a “singing time” with the chil- 
dren. During this activity, the supervis- 
ing teacher was involved as an active, 
participating member of the group. The 
first steps in developing Joan's confidence 
had begun. 


The children were so responsive dur- 
ing this singing period and others which 
followed that Joan felt sufficiently ade- 
quate to suggest that plans be made to 
have singing games at recess time for the 
children who were interested in partici- 
pating. Asa result, children and teachers 
in other primary grades were included. 
The co-operative spirit of those who par- 
ticipated encouraged Joan to explore 
other possibilities for playground activi- 
ties; the satisfaction derived from these 
experiences enabled her to move forward 
with more confidence. Furthermore, it 
was evident that Joan's feelings about 
herself had improved when she accepted 
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the opportunity to lead group singing 
during a parent-teacher gathering. 

As horizons widened for this young 
woman, she was able to assume other 
teaching responsibilities and to discover 
that she could explore and develop her 
potentialities. During a conference with 
the supervising teacher and college su- 
pervisor, Joan expressed her feelings this 
way: “I really didn’t know whether I 
would ever become a teacher. Now I've 
found that I have more ability than I 
had ever realized. You know, I really 
wish I could go right on teaching. In 
the beginning I kept counting the days 
until I could return to the college.” 

When a student teacher feels fearful 
and inadequate, the experiences which 
are planned with and for him should 
provide opportunities for his gradual in- 
duction into teaching, and his first teach- 
ing ventures should be focused on the 
special interests or abilities through 
which he will feel some success. 

What a student experiences should 
contribute to the enhancement of his 
selfhood and to his professional growth. 
In order to do this, the educators who 
work with a student teacher must be able 
to understand what this particular indi- 
vidual is feeling and doing, so that their 
plans of action will be made sensitively 
and wisely. 


The Threatened One 

Some individuals are more 
threatened than others, depending upon 
their perceptions of themselves, of others, 
and of their environment. It follows, of 
course, that student teachers have learned 
to think of themselves as being worthy 
and acceptable or as being unworthy 
and unacceptable. Sara Carter was one 
student who was threatened by people 
with whom she could not identify or 
relate. ; 

Sara began her student teaching in an 
affluent, suburban community because 
she wanted to teach in this area which 
was near her home in the city and be- 


easily 
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cause it would be less expensive. That 
this was an unwise placement came to 
be increasingly more evident as the days 
passed. 

At the end of two weeks in a kinder- 
garten, Sara showed signs of fatigue and 
appeared quite often to be on the verge 
of tears. In a conference with her college 
supervisor Sara said, “These children are 
spoiled and won't obey. They are very 
naughty and make me cross. And the 
parents are always snooping around and 
asking questions. They are so bold that 
they make me nervous.” 

During the conference, the supervisor 
discovered that Sara felt unable to cope 
with the children’s questions and com- 
ments on such interests as trips to mu- 
seums, travel with parents, prehistoric 
animals, and why some teachers don't 
know much about children. Further- 
more, she felt inadequate in meeting and 
talking with parents “who think they 
know so much,” as she put it. In addi- 
tion, the teachers reported that Sara tried 
to avoid contacts with them and was un- 
able to enter into conversations. 

Plans were made to have parents meet 
Sara informally, with the supervising 
teacher by her side to give support. Also, 
the supervising teacher encouraged the 
parents to confer with her rather than 
questioning Sara who was just beginning 
to get acquainted with the community 
and the school. 

Since Sara had talent and interest in 
creative dancing, it was agreed during a 
three-way conference that she would plan 
some creative rhythms with the children, 
and with the help and support of her 
supervising teacher. Although Sara tried 
to free herself and respond in her crea- 
tive, graceful manner, the children’s crea- 
tive interpretations baffled and perplexed 
her. She had hoped that they would 
respond less freely. 

Sara was extremely threatened by chil- 
dren and adults in this situation, in spite 
of the many procedures which were 
planned to. release her from anxieties 
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and tensions. Then, after six weeks had 
passed, the college supervisor noticed 
that Sara was unable to eat at lunch 
time and that she was taking medicine 
for what she described as “a nervous 
stomach.” This behavior gave further 
evidence of her feelings and of her in- 
ability to profit from the student-teach- 
ing experience in this community. 

Since all attempts to help Sara had 
seemed to fail, she agreed, in a confer- 
ence with school and college personnel, 
that she should be placed in another 
community in which she had worked 
previously with children in the area of 
creative dancing. During this conference 
Sara showed unusual insight and matur- 
ity and expressed the desire to learn what 
it was that caused her to be so upset. 


In the second placement, Sara felt 
much less threatened by parents, some 
of whom she had known previously. She 
was able to work more effectively with 
the children because, as she put it, 
“These children are not so excitable and 
aggressive. They respect me and respond 
better to what is going on. They are not 
as bright as the kindergarten children 
in the other community, and they don't 
ask so many questions. You see, their 
backgrounds are different and I can un- 
derstand them better.” 

During the second experience, Sara 
was given psychological counseling to 
help her learn more about herself. With 
this help she gradually became more 
relaxed and her psychosomatic illnesses 
disappeared, but she still showed the 
need for having extended experiences in 
student teaching, with the support and 
guidance of people who had the under- 
standing, compassion, and skill to enable 
her to develop more fluidity in thinking 
and acting and to widen her background 
of experiences. 

It had been a mistake to have placed 
Sara in the first situation in which she 
was unable to function. In spite of her 
spontaneous and creative responses in 
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dancing, she had shown signs of tension 
and withdrawal in college classes; there- 
fore it would seem that she was not ready 
for the first student-teaching situation— 
indeed, it was questionable whether she 
was ready for any student teaching expe- 
rience at this time. Many opportunities 
to be in contact with children and adults 
in a variety of activities would have 
seemed more advisable for Sara. 

Other students have found the first 
situation mentioned above to be very 
challenging, but from Sara’s point of 
view the circumstances presented prob- 
lems with which she was unable to cope. 
Some of the barriers had to be removed 
for her—no individual should be left to 
flounder and to sink into despair which 
reinforces his feelings of inadequacy and 
unworthiness. 

Some students are not ready for stu- 
dent teaching in the first place; some 
function more effectively in one situation 
than in another; some should be moved 
from one school or classroom to another 
for the well-being of all concerned; and 
others should be counseled to seek voca- 
tions for which they are more qualified. 
Continuous, skillful counseling, however, 
should help the student choose his life's 
work carefully and wisely, long before he 
is confronted with student teaching. 


The Imitator 

Kay Barnes was one who tried to imi- 
tate her supervising teacher. Because she 
admired the teacher and wanted to be 
like her, she emulated the teacher's man- 
nerisms, speech, and teaching methods. 
Also, it seemed to Kay that she would 
gain approval and “make good” by fol- 
lowing the teacher's example. 

Kay's behavior was undesirable be- 
cause it deterred her from discovering 
meaning in what she was teaching and 
learning. Because she was inclined to 
follow rather than to develop her poten- 
tialities, there was little opportunity for 
her to grow in independent thinking and 
acting. 
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The following highlights of a confer- 
ence with Kay will point up her behavior 
during the early stages of her experi- 
ences. Both student and college super- 
visor recorded what was said during the 
conference in order to refer to it as one 
aspect of evaluating growth. Note Kay’s 
lack of independent thinking during the 
conference: 


“Kay, why did you plan to teach syllabica- 
tion today?” 

“I don’t know, but my supervising teacher 
knows what she is doing—so I did what she 
wanted me to do.” 

“What were your purposes for teaching 
syllabication?” 

“To teach the children something they 
should know.” 

“What purposes did the children have for 
learning how to syllabicate?” 

“They have to know how in order to 
sound out words and to write them cor- 
rectly.” 

“How did you help the children to realize 
that being able to syllabicate is important.” 

“I told them it was important and that 
they would have a test later on.” 

“You believe that this is encouraging them 
to want to learn?” 

“I never thought about that. I just did 
what Miss Cone wanted me to do.” 

“What shall we do about 
children who did not seem ready for the 
work?” 

“We will drill them 

“How will drilling the children help them 
to be ready?” 


some of the 
later on.” 


“They have to learn syllabication in the 
fourth grade, so they will have to be drilled 
on it until they learn. Miss Cone knows 
what has to be covered, and I am here to 
learn from her.” 


Following this conference, all of which 
has not been included here, the super- 
vising teacher, student, and _ college 
supervisor discussed what had _ been 
planned and the purposes for teaching 
the particular lesson on_ syllabication. 
evident that the supervising 
teacher approved of Kay's procedures be- 
cause they were what she had expected 
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to do if she had been teaching. Kay con- 
tinued to imitate the teacher and to fol- 
low blindly the methods and procedures 
that she accepted as “the best ways” to 
teach, although plans had been made to 
help her grow personally and _profes- 
sionally. 


Something had to be done to encour- 
age Kay to think critically and to get 
meaning from teaching and learning; 
therefore, through the co-operation of 
the school principal, this student teacher 
was given the opportunity to plan with 
and for special interest groups in reading 
and social studies and to participate in 
the planning and evaluating of excur- 
sions which were related to the social 
studies area. All of these experiences 
involved Kay in working with children 
and teachers in other classrooms. 


Through continuous guidance, Kay 
began to realize that she could think for 
herself and that it was necessary for each 
teacher to know and understand the chil- 
dren whom she teaches so that she may 
provide experiences that will promote 
their growth. 

After planning with children regard- 
ing ways to learn why the bus fare in 
the community was going to be increased, 
Kay said to the supervisor, “You see, now 
I understand what you were trying to 
help me to do. Anyway, I learned that 
doing what works for a teacher does not 
work for me when the teacher leaves the 
room. I’m just beginning to learn what 
is involved in being a teacher.” 

It is true that Kay was just beginning 
to understand what is involved in the 
teaching-learning process; but she was 
well on the way to becoming a more 
effective person and teacher. However, 
if she had not been able to grow in this 
situation, it would have been necessary 
to arrange for another placement for her. 
Otherwise, not only her own welfare 
would have been at stake, but also the 
welfare of many children. 
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Teaching is an art and a science; there- 
fore, a student teacher should not be- 
come “a carbon copy” of another person. 
Developing the art and science of teach- 
ing requires knowledge, skills, under- 
standings, appreciations, values, and 
meanings which enable the individual to 
become adequate and proficient and to 
think and respond intelligently. 

Each individual who is capable of 
teaching must be given opportunities to 
develop and enhance his unique poten- 
tialities. Those who work with student 
teachers should not be inclined to satisfy 
their own unfulfilled needs by manipu- 
lating and using individuals, for this 
only increases the problem of unmet 
needs and decreases the number of peo- 
ple who could have contributed to the 
improvement of teaching, learning, and 
living in a changing, dynamic society. 


The Creative One 


There are students who come to their 
student-teaching experience with an ex- 
ceptional degree of readiness and with 
good feelings about themselves and 
others. This does not imply that these 
students will need less guidance. On the 
contrary, because of their promising 
qualities they should have the kinds of 
experiences that will inspire them to 
“stretch themselves.” 

Sybil Lane was a student who entered 
her student teaching experience with 
poise, insight, and wholesome attitudes. 
She had had wide experience in working 
with children in creative dramatics and 
in camping activities. In addition, she 
had been active in college organizations 
and social functions; she had shown out- 
standing leadership ability and unusual 
sensitivity in relating to people from all 
walks of life. 

Sybil was a welcomed member in the 
third-grade classroom in which she began 
her student teaching. On the second day 
in the classroom Sybil was teaching co- 
operatively with her supervising teacher. 
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On being asked why she had encouraged 
a certain child to sit by her side so that 
she could help him, she replied, “Jay is 
a restless child who seeks attention by 
making funny remarks, so I want him 
to know that I will help him. Perhaps 
he will come to see that he does not have 
to seek attention in undesirable ways 
like calling out numerous remarks and 
by pinching his neighbors.” 

Then she went on to say that she was 
trying to implement the principle of 
meeting individual needs which she be- 
lieved to be very important. “Further- 
more,” she said, “I think behavior is 
learned. You*know how much we dis- 
cussed this while we were participating 
in the campus school. In a sense, I think 
that I am helping Jay to learn more 
effective ways of behaving. I know that 
teachers have influenced my behavior.” 

Not only was Sybil beginning to apply 
principles which had meaning to her, 
but she showed interest in exploring and 
testing principles which would enable 
her to understand and to teach children 
more effectively. Moreover, she brought 
many materials into the classroom so that 
children could gain more meaning from 
their studies. For example, she went to 
three libraries to find appropriate mate- 
rials to meet the reading abilities of all 
the children in the group which was 
studying how local industries contribute 
to the welfare of the community. 


Sybil contributed many worthwhile 
ideas during staff meetings. She sug- 
gested ways of improving behavior on 
the playground by preplanning activities 
with children. In fact, she demonstrated 
outstanding ability to plan with chil- 
dren, and she was requested to use this 
skill many times. 

Since Sybil showed the ability to teach 
effectively in a very short time, it was 
essential that she have ever-widening ex- 
periences with children and adults. One 
thing she did was to plan with the chil- 
dren in a sixth grade concerning ways 
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of working in social studies so that all 
were able to contribute. Another expe- 
rience which was of interest and benefit 
to her was her work with curriculum co- 
ordinators as they met with teachers and 
parents to clarify and evaluate the learn- 
ing experiences which the school was 
providing. If she had had the oppor- 
tunity to extend her experiences in the 
community, she would have been en- 
couraged to “stretch herself” to a greater 
extent, since Sybil’s behavior in and out 
of the classroom exemplified an unfold- 
ing, creative self. 


Student teachers who make unusual 
progress during student teaching and 
who show the ability to move forward 
with understanding and meaning should 
be encouraged to keep growing and 
learning. In some cases, the student 
should have a shorter period of student 
teaching so that he can move on to other 
experiences which will widen his hori- 
zons. For example, one student teacher 
helped to plan programs for the under- 
privileged children in a community in 
which many parents worked and the 
girls and boys needed to be involved in 
worthwhile activities to keep them off 
the streets during after-school hours. 


A step in the right direction will have 
been taken when more colleges and uni- 
versities come to realize that all student 
teachers do not require the same length 
of time in one classroom and that stu- 
dent teaching programs should be made 
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flexible and adaptable to meet a variety 
of needs and circumstances. 


Looking Forward 

The illustrations given above are not 
meant to be examples or patterns of 
“how to work with student teachers.” 
They have been cited for the purpose 
of illustrating that each student teacher 
is different from each other student 
teacher and that ways of working with 
students must differ accordingly, so that 
each one will get personal meaning from 
his preparation for teaching. 

Every student teacher brings a “self” 
to the student teaching situation—a self 
which should emerge and fulfill its 
promise, so that teaching and learning 
will be better and more dynamic. There- 
fore, those who work with prospective 
teachers must know more than subject 
matter, as important as this is. They 
must know, too, more about people and 
what they are like, in order to contribute 
to the improvement and development of 
a profession which is responsible for pre- 
paring teachers who not only know, what 
to teach, but who understand human 
behavior and who use effective ways of 
encouraging learning. 

Student teachers are people who are 
learning to teach children. They will be 
the leaders in the democratic society of 
the future. What they are learning to 
become is of vast significance, since an 
ever-changing society needs adequate, 
flexible personalities who demonstrate 
intelligent behavior. 





Time for Decision 


Chere comes a time in the life of an individual or of an organization when decisions 
must be made and problems solved if the individual or organization is to survive as a 
constructive force. We have arrived at such a time in the life and history of our pro- 
fession. We, as an organized profession, must move forward with definite plans to build 
a truly mature profession which can and will meet the educational needs of society. 
—THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING, based on the group reports of the Oxford Conference 
of the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, Miami 


University, Oxford, Ohio, July, 1947. 








James Kelly Duncan 


A Right Way to Teach? 


SINCERE, competent and well-trained 
teachers come into college and university 
evening classes and ask, “What do I do 
when .. .?” Over and over again pro- 
fessors of education (myself included) 
answer, “Under the circumstances, as I 
understand them, I think I would. . .” 
Classes of inservice teachers often face 
up to and discuss the student-initiated 
question, Can a person be taught how 
to teach? A thoughtful consideration of 
this question will reveal that the stu- 
dents, in this case sincere and competent 
teachers, are earnestly questioning 
whether there is a right way to teach. 
They have a point. (It is not unlike the 
point raised by the present debate on 
public education.) 

They could be answered by saying that 
different situations call for different 
methods, or that different teaching per- 
sonalities utilize different teaching tech- 
niques. Even more superficially it can 
be suggested that if they had taken indi- 
vidual differences into account the prob- 
lem would not have arisen. Those who 
are working seriously to improve teach- 
ing methods know that none of these 
answers suffices. The student has asked: 
What is the right way to teach? He wants 
an answer. Is there an answer? 

It is the conviction here that presently 
there is no answer. This is not to say that 
there is not a right way to teach. It is to 
say that in present day American educa- 
tion we don’t know what the right way 
is! 

For years, we have been teaching 
teachers how to teach. A look at the 
teaching methods that were in style over 
these years—projects, groups processes, 
units, problem solving, etc.—eloquently 


reveals the instability of our notions 
of the right way to teach. We have had 
many answers but teachers still sin- 
cerely ask, “What do I do when . . .?” 


Some Major Realities 
A look at some of the major realities 
of the teaching-learning situation in pub- 
lic education may help point up why 
there is such confusion. Some of these 
major realities of public education are as 
follows: 


1. American education has a demo- 
cratic value orientation. 

2. Schools are in the business of build- 
ing for a new world, a new social order. 


3. Schools are expected to transmit 
the culture and traditions of humanity. 


4. Schools must work with present-day 
problems, whether they are the produc- 
tion of atomic scientists or the re-educa- 
tion of the juvenile delinquent. 

5. Schools must co-ordinate and use 
the power vested in them by the people. 

An example or two will illustrate the 
effect of these realities. Let us imagine 
a teacher receives two letters about a stu- 
dent in his physics class. The first letter 
states that John Jackson scored well be- 
low the national average in the physic 
achievement test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. The teacher knows 
that John Jackson is capable of much 
better work than this. The second letter 
states that John Jackson has won first 
prize in a regional science fair competi: 
tion—a very significant honor. 


‘Dr. Duncan is associate professor of 
secondary education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. 
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The teacher has been strenuously en- 
couraging critical thinking. The stu- 
dents have been motivated, the class has 
been a good one, and the teacher has, 
until now, been well pleased with the 
results he has obtained. He is, none- 
theless, ready to ask, “What do I do 
when . . .?” The College Entrance 
Examination Board achievement test in 
physics is a measure of the subject-matter 
preparation the student has in physics. 
The science fair award is a measure of 
his capacity to think critically and help 
to build a new world. Teaching for 
critical thinking has not, in this case, 
and will not, in any case, attain both 
objectives equally well. 


As another case in point, let us con- 
sider one of the perennial problem child- 
dren. Peter has been brought up in a 
family in which it was understood that 
misbehavior was corrected by physical 
punishment. The family, a large one, 
kept its membership in line by force. 
Peter finds school uninteresting. He 
misbehaves. The teacher, well schooled 
in classroom management, finds Peter 
impossible to handle. The teacher knows 
that you don’t go about “clubbing” 
children in American schools. He also 
knows that you can’t teach a child who 
cannot manage himself or who will not 
respond to your efforts at management. 
This teacher, too, is ready to ask, “What 
do I do when . . .?””. The value orienta- 
tion of American democracy says that 
people don’t use their superior strength 
to impose their wishes on other people. 
But teachers are still responsible for 
disciplining the children under their 
tutelage. 


We cannot answer such questions as 
these with generalities, slogans, or 
through escapes into situational factors 
and individual differences. John Jack- 
son may lose a $4000 scholarship. 


Jota > = 4 
Peter may very well end up in jail. 


These major realities of the teaching- 
learning situation are forcing teachers 
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into such impossible situations. The 
question, Is there a right way to teach? 
cannot be answered in the affirmative 
unless we can answer some much simpler 
questions. 


Some Questions 

A number of these questions are posed 
here. They are posed on two levels. The 
first is the level of the teacher's question, 
“What do I do when .. .?”” The second 
is the more general ideological level. 
What are some of the conflicts posed by 
the major realities of the teaching-learn- 
ing situation? We will be much closer 
to answering the question, How should I 
teach? when we have answers to some 
of the following: 

What does the teacher do when a con- 
scientious student works very hard and 
doesn’t achieve at a passing level? Is it 
the responsibility of the school to eval- 
uate and select the competent children 
and young people or is it the respon- 
sibility of the school to take each child 
as far as he can go in the development 
of his abilities? If the responsibility is a 
little of both, as it most likely is, what 
is correct practice for teachers? Should 
the teacher fail the student if the course 
is physics and pass him if the course is 
general science? Should the teacher pass 
him if he is overage in grade and fail him 
if he is at the proper age for his grade 
level? What if he is overage in grade 
and the course is physics? 

This is not a plea for a standard prac- 
tice in grading. The intent here is to 
show that teachers are faced with dilem- 
mas for which we have neither answers 
nor general principles for action. 

What does the teacher do when a stu- 
dent brings the problems of his broken 
home to school and disrupts his class? Is 
it more important for the teacher to main- 
tain a well-organized teaching-learning 
situation than it is for the teacher to care 
for the social and emotional problems of 
the young people in the school? There 
are schools in which a very near majority 
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of the children come from broken homes. 
Should teachers in such schools put their 
primary emphasis on guiding the learners 
through the complex, devastating prob- 
lems imposed by the breakdown of their 
families? If so, what happens to organ- 
ized learning and instruction? 

This is not to plead that guidance is 
a central function for the teacher. It is 
to suggest that there are no clear-cut 
answers to those teachers’ questions 
which are centered in, “How much dis- 
turbance should I tolerate in my class- 
room?” and “What course of action 
should I take to maintain a healthy and 
vigorous learning situation?” 

It often seems as though these ques- 
tions could be answered if we knew the 
child and knew the school. Somehow it 
seems to us that were we in the situation 
we would have a ready answer. Occa- 
sionally this is so but close working asso- 
ciations with sincere, competent teachers 
are firmly convincing that thousands of 
these questions are posed every day by 
the reality of the school situation and 
that teachers meet them without know- 
ing how to deal with them or without 
having any principles upon which to 
devise methods of dealing with them. 

Let us look at what we have told these 
teachers over the years. “Good teaching 
is guidance.” “You are teaching the child, 
not a subject.” “The whole child comes 
to school.” “Our first task is to make 
good citizens.” “Co-operation is more 
important than competition.” “We need 
first-rate schools with high standards of 
achievement.” “Get your students to 
think critically.” “The teacher-pupil re- 
lationship is central to good teaching.” 
“Work from the felt needs of the stu- 
dents.”” We could go on and on but the 
point should be clear. Our slogans and 
generalizations do not provide answers. 


How does a teacher work democrat- 
ically with children in a public school 
system where the teacher is vested with 
authority under the law and is charged 
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by society with accomplishing certain ob- 
jectives? How does he transmit a cultural 
heritage and simultaneously develop the 
critical thinking capacities of students 
in such a way that they may deal with 
the problems of the future? (The old 
saw that the wisdom of the ages will 
solve the problems of the future begs 
this question.) How does he meet the 
needs of youth in the present day and 
at the same time prepare these young 
people for the problems they will meet 
in the future? (Solving present-day prob- 
lems is no guarantee that one will be 
prepared to solve future problems.) How 
does he discipline youth and direct the 
ways in which they should go when their 
parents have ultimate power and author- 
ity over him? (Academic freedom?) 

These are just a few of the formidable 
yet relatively simple questions which 
some of the major realities of the teach- 
ing-learning situation pose. They are 
typical of American education. 


A Need for Critical Thinking 

Rather blindly we suggest to teachers 
that a study of the learning process 
would help. A study of mental hygiene, 
guidance, social psychology, group dyna- 
mics or testing might provide answers. 
But we know that the principles enun- 
ciated by each of these fields are different 
and more often than not are basically 
contradictory. We suggest that a study 
of the role of the school in society would 
help. Maybe some sociology, anthro 
pology and a couple of good courses in 
the philosophic and social foundations 
of education would cast the problems in 
a new light. In all likelihood such courses 
would do just that but we know that it 
would not be just one new light but 
several new lights. And these new lights 
would increase the complextity of a set 
of problems which are already too com: 
plex for teachers. 

Their need is not for more courses. 
Their need is for the fruits of some very 
rigorous thought by those who teach 
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them how to teach. Educators must 
come up with answers to some of the 
basic questions which teachers are rais- 
ing when they ask, “What do I do 
when. . .?” 

What about freedom and restriction in 
American education? What about critical 
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undemocratic setting of the school? Un- 
less we can talk sense about problems of 
this kind we cannot rightfully say that 
we are teaching teachers to teach. We are 
giving them slogans and loose gener «!iz» 
tions. While we do so, the pertectiy 
legitimate question, How should I teach? 
goes unanswered for thousands upon 





thinking and the accumulation of knowl- 
edge? What about guidance and dis- 
cipline? What about democracy in the 


thousands of sincere and competent 
teachers. 





Fifth-Year Programs 


. the great majority of Fund [for the Advancement of Education] grants for teacher 
training have gone to explore “fifth-year programs,” in which post-graduate training 
prepares college graduates who did not major in education. The underlying assumption 
—hardly a radical one—was that bright candidates, after spending sixteen years in ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college classrooms, have inevitably absorbed a good deal of 
knowledge about classroom management and techniques of teaching, and that with this 
backlog of experience, a high level of professional skill could be rapidly reached through 
special courses, seminars, classroom experience, and discussions. The term fifth-year 
program need not denote a conventional academic year, but may mean concentrated 
postgraduate training, ranging from six weeks during the summer to two full graduate 
years, either full time or part time, and leading either to a gradute degree or only to a 
teaching certificate. 

rhe earliest Fund activity along these lines began in 1951 as a modest grant Ylater 
renewed and enlarged) to the University of Arkansas to assist in planning a state-wide 
experiment in the university and fourteen colleges. This project strengthened the liberal- 
arts and general education courses in the four-year colleges that trained teachers. The 
graduates of the experimental programs then qualified for certification by taking a fifth 
year, either at the University of Arkansas or Arkansas State Teachers College, consisting 
of a teaching internship and professional study. The Arkansas experiment became one 
of the Fund's most widely publicized efforts, receiving a great deal of hostile comment 
from professional educators, approval from many scholars, and some of both from the 
public. Of the total of some $3 million granted to Arkansas, about one-fifth supported 
the fifth-year program, in the under-graduate colleges that served as “feeder” institutions. 

Being a large-scale statewide effort, and a striking departure from conventional teacher 
training programs, the experiment was highly visible, and produced a series of secondary 
effects elsewhere. It provoked widespread public discussion of teacher training pro- 
grams; it stimulated colleges in all parts of the country to re-examine their own pro- 
grams; and most important, it provided a model and demonstration for dozens of similar 
experiments, also supported by Fund grants. In all, more than half of the early Fund 
programs were patterned after the Arkansas experiment, although they incorporated 
many modifications and improvements derived from experience. The Fund encouraged 
this variety of approaches in the belief that there is not necessarily any one “best way” 
of training teachers.—The Fund for the Advancement of Education, Ford Foundation, 
Decape oF ExpertMENT (New York: the Fund, 1961) p. 29-31. 
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Person to Person in Higher Education 


[1 used to be eventually; now, it is im- 


mediately: Higher education § must 
change its ways. 

Too many students are to be served 
and they are becoming smarter; the meta- 
morphosis of our surprising planet is 
too profound to permit those of us in 
college teaching to do the job in the 
same old ways. 

We can expect a streamlined cur- 
riculum. Big classes, at least some, will 
be unavoidable. Television, teaching 
machines, tape recorders, and other gad- 
gets-growing-up will fit into place. 

Yet, with such necessary changes, if 
face-to-face communication, of ideas and 
feelings between teacher and student can- 
not be maintained, the student will re- 
ceive less than full measure from his 
college education, the professor will be 
less amply rewarded, and society will 
have suffered. 

Teaching is a personal matter. The 
teacher-student relationship will con- 
tinue to be the means, if not the end, to 
a functional college education. Here is 
an element of the “old” that must be 
preserved, and improved upon, as insti- 
tutions get larger and the world more 
complex. Already there is more than a 
suspicion that a trend is established: 


Most students, I am afraid, rarely have any 
significant relations with faculty members, 
and do not find the prospect of such relations 
pleasant . . . having come to know a faculty 
mind or indeed without feeling much excite- 
ment about intellectual endeavor.! 


‘Harald Bakken, “Achieving Better Student- 
Teacher Relations,” in The Two Ends of the 
Log, Russel M. Cooper, editor (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1958) p. 64. 
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It should be obvious that this cannot go 
on, if true, or permitted to develop where 
it does not exist. 


But the preservation of personal 
contact between teacher and student 
is not going to be an easy matter. 
In the first place there seems to be 
a subtle but growing denial of this 
responsibility. At the college level, more 
than any other, the teacher appears 
to be insulated against and secure from 
the effects of criticisms by his students. 
At this more mature level students wait 
much longer before complaining about 
an inept or inconsiderate instructor and, 
when prompted to voice their reactions, 
know not where to express themselves, so 
they shrug their shoulders and try to 
avoid him in the future. 

Students’ attitudes toward their profes- 
sors and professors’ feelings about their 
students are important ingredients in 
the learning process. Robert Bush re. 
ports: 

. findings . . . suggest that the personal 
liking of the pupil for his teacher is one of 
the most powerful factors in bringing about 
an effective learning relationship between 
the teacher and pupil.* 

Agatha Townsend supports this view by 
noting: 

Stimulation may be a tribute to the teacher 
rather than the course. On the other hand, 
students are quick to resent the course if the 
instructor is not interested in his subject, 3 


2 Robert Nelson Bush, The Teacher-Pupil 
Relationship (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 
1954) p. 189. 


Dr. Topp is dean, College of Education, 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb. 
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perfunctory in his manner, or “considers the 
student merely another project or work- 
quota assignment.”$ 


Of course, there are many responsibili- 
ties that seem to make a Mr. Chips puf- 
fing away On his pipe before a fireplace 
as he chats with students no more than 
a gentle memory of an irreversible past. 
College teachers should contribute in 
many ways. They should make speeches, 
write, do some research, serve on YMCA 
building committees, belong to service 
clubs, vote, and go to church. Sometimes 
the fireplace seems a long way off. But 
the teacher’s friendly communication 
with his students takes precedence over 
most other responsibilities. 


The act of teaching, itself, may or may 
not be at this personal level of exchange. 
The professor may lecture, or he may 
communicate with people.‘ In the latter 
instance he communicates via his per- 
sonality—feelings and attitudes as well 
as words—and the difference can be 
enormous. Ordway Tead notes: 


There is always someone upon whom the 
education is focused. The verb to educate is 
here transitive; it requires an object. And the 
student groups are the important objects— 
younger human beings in search of inaturity, 
willing to emulate, and eager to adventure.5 


Communication in the classroom is no 
easy task. But the nght kind of commu- 
nication, even in larger classes, can do 
much to cause students to sense many 
matters not apparent ordinarily. 


Objectives of a college education go 
far beyond the dissemination of facts. Is 
it 50 per cent of facts acquired in a course 
that are lost within thirty days of the 


*Agatha Townsend, College Freshmen Speak 
Out (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1956) 
p. 15 


“See suggestions by Florence Stratemeyer in 
Teacher Education for a Free People (Oneonta, 
New York: The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, 1956) p. 273-311. 

Tead, The Climate of Learning 

Harper and Brothers, 1958) p. 55. 


* Ordway 
New York: 
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final examination? No matter, it ap- 
pears that many facts go, but attitudes 
and values may be more lasting, provid- 
ing college education affects values at 
all! In this regard we have Philip E. 
Jacob's words: 

Student values do change to some extent in 
college. With some students the change is 
substantial. But this impetus to change does 
not come primarly from the formal educa- 
tional process. Potency to affect student 
values is found in the distinctive climate of 
a few institutions, the individual and per- 
sonal magnetism of a sensitive teacher with 
strong value commitments of his own. . . .® 


There is ample evidence in recent studies 
that the teacher in his classroom can 
affect attitudes, both toward life and 
toward himself. This, then, is a first step 
in moving closer to our students. 

A number of additional steps can be 
taken to bring professor and student to- 
gether, both in the teaching and learning 
situation and in the more personal set- 
ting. A few “organizational” provisions 
that can be made follow: 

1. Some courses lend themselves better 
to larger instructional groups than 
others. Others, by their nature, demand 
student participation and regular ex- 
change of ideas. Each course should be 
identified as to its needs and instruc- 
tional services provided accordingly. 
Permit some courses to become larger so 
that others may be smaller. 

2. In any case, it is imperative that 
every student should have a number of 
courses that are small enough in enroll- 
ment so that even those who are reticent 
to express themselves can be encouraged 
to do so. 

3. The place and the usual coffee 
should be readily available for small 
group discussions of an informal nature 
and not part of a regular class. Rotation 
of college teachers so that one or a few 


* Philip E. Jacob, Changing Values in College 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957) p. 11. 
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can sit in on each session, perhaps with 
an announced topic, should be planned. 
Needless to say, the physical surround- 
ings should be comfortable, informal, 
pleasant, and undisturbed. 

4. Consideration should be given to 
various plans of assigning students for 
counseling to college teachers for a 
period of time extending throughout the 
four years of study (or whatever the 
period may be). 

5. Offices, and office hours, should be 
improved and an “open door” policy 
established. 

6. Lunch rooms and student eating 
places in dormitories and cafeterias 
should enable teachers and students to 
eat together frequently. 

7. Skill in teaching and the teacher's 
contribution through guidance activities 
can be given greater weight in deter- 
mining promotion of college teachers. 
Sponsorships of co-curriculuar groups, 
chaperoning dances, and participation in 
other student affairs deserve recognition. 

As for the teacher, himself, in his 
efforts to know and be known by his stu- 
dents, the first suggestion is the most 
important: 

1. Each college teacher must recognize 
the distinct value of his less formal rela- 
tionships with students in creating for 
them (and for the teacher) a more im- 
pressive college experience. 

2. All of us need to alert ourselves to 
individual differences among our stu- 
dents, drawing out the quiet ones, guid- 
ing the misdirected ones, calming the 
worried ones and exciting the uninspired 
ones. 

3. We have the obligation to under- 
stand ourselves and the effect of our be- 
havior on young people seeking support 
from us. Our “concept of selfhood” 
should be such that we need not seek 
ego reinforcement at the expense of stu- 
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dents by taking advantage of our more 
powerful position as teachers. We have 
every reason for avoiding aloofness, for- 
mality, sarcasm, excessive dignity, pomp- 
ousness, arrogance; and for cultivating 
in ourselves warmth, sympathy, accept- 
ance, and understanding. 

4. It is within our role, and not the 
student's, to make advances that lead to 
closer relationships. We are the ones 
who should invite students to our home; 
ours is the obligation to plan informal 
gatherings on the campus; we are the 
group that should seek association with 
students in eating places and coffee 
hours, and who should lend our presence 
and support to student events. 

5. It behooves us, too, to know well 
those relatively few students who need 
our special attention and those who may 
have been assigned to us as counselees. 
Through records and personal confer- 
ences we should try to inform ourselves 
about sociological, financial, and_ test 
backgrounds of these selected students, 
not to mention their scholastic hopes and 
achievements. 

Many additional suggestions could be 
made that might promote sound human 
relations between college teachers and 
their students. In a much more funda- 
mental way the attitude of the teacher 
determines his role with students. If he 
views these intangible values as signif- 
cant and important to his students, and 
to his own job satisfaction, his relation- 
ships with students will be right. 

Perhaps some support can be gained 
by picturing oneself at that point in per- 
sonal history (which seems to come to all 
others but not to oneself!) when “emeri- 
tus” is placed after one’s name in the 
college catalogue. 

By whom and for which contributions 
do we wish to be remembered when that 
awesome hour comes? 




















Theodore Mueller 


The Teaching Concept 
in the Foreign-Language Laboratory 


LABORATORIES symbolize language 
teaching in the new key. Machines are 
the obvious evidence of the technological 
revolution in the twentieth century. 
Electronic equipment and the teaching 
machine which is in development charac- 
terize the educational revolution that has 
been in process for the last ten years. 
It is a revolution also in language teach- 
ing, since new objectives have been set 
and effective techniques are being de- 
veloped to achieve these goals. New 
techniques must be based on sound and 
scientific principles. No industry will 
spend money for the development of new 
techniques by trial and error. Likewise 
in language teaching, techniques under 
development must be based on sound 
principles. Two basic principles in- 
fluence and alter language teaching prac- 
tices 


Language Is Speech 

Che first of these principles is that 
language is speech. Our great literary 
heritage is the best form of the written 
language. Literature has been made the 
model of the language, the model to be 
learned and imitated. Speech—the way 
mothers and their children speak—is usu- 
ally overlooked, to say the least. There 
are considerable differences between the 
written and the spoken language. Some 
differences, such as style, are quite ob- 
vious. In French, for instance, the 
“passé simple” is the literary tense for 
the past, while the perfect tense serves 
in the spoken language. Literature 
lavors the inversion of the subject under 
given conditions, a structure which is 
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rather avoided in speech. The differences 
between the two codes, however, reach 
much further into the language system. 
In English, for instance, the written code 
forms the plural of nouns by adding an s. 
The spoken system, however, has three 
signals: boots /s/, cars /z/, houses /ez/. 

The dichotomy between the written 
and the spoken codes is evident in the 
formation of the past tense of the regular 
verb. The written language adds an ed. 
The spoken language again has three 
forms: fitted /ed/, bowled /d/, and 
worked /t/. These examples of how the 
spoken code differs from the written code 
can be demonstrated with just about 
every form or structure.! 

The spoken code furthermore is sup- 
ported by a system of pitch, stress, and 
junctures which form the intonation of 
the language. The intonation alone dis- 
tinguishes between sentences such as: 
“You are going home.” and “You are 
going home?” In one case it is a state- 
ment; it may even be a reprimand; in the 
other it is a question, or it may even 
suggest a desire for staying a little longer. 
The intonational system sometimes is 
reflected in writing through punctuation, 
but generally it must be supplied by the 
reader. 

The spoken language is the goal of 
language teaching in the new key. Under- 


*See Mueller and Mayer, La Structure de la 
Langue Francaise (Gainesville: University of 
Florida, 1958) . 


Dr. Mueller is assistant professor of 
French, Department of Foreign Languages, 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 
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standing and speaking the foreign lan- 
guage are the goals especially for the 
language laboratory. Reading and writ- 
ing may be legitimate objectives in 
foreign-language learning, but it is 
doubtful whether the language labora- 
tory is the best place in which to achieve 
these aims. 

The spoken language will influence 
and determine the exercises to be used 
in the language laboratory. The exer- 
cises, which must make the student 
speak, fall into three main categories: 

1. Imitative practice consists in repeat- 
ing as accurately as possible a set of 
utterances following a definite pattern. 

2. Manipulative practice consists in 
changing a given pattern into another: 
changing into another tense or into 
singular or plural, substituting one or 
several pronouns, changing a statement 
into the negative or interrogative. The 
pattern which the student is expected 
to produce is outlined and a few ex- 


amples are given. After that the student 
changes every utterance into the same 
pattern. 


3. Creative pattern practice consists 
in the student's using the pattern as a 
new creation. Answering a set of ques- 
tions is such an exercise. Although the 
question elicits the same pattern as an 
answer, it still requires a new formula- 
tion. The student must rearrange the 
words and usually supply some part of 
the information. This is the most difh- 
cult exercise. 

Training the ear is the first duty of 
the language laboratory. Perception of 
the stream of sounds in the foreign lan- 
guage is a very difficult task. It has been 
demonstrated that we perceive only the 
sounds with which we are familiar. The 
Southern dialect in America presents 
difficulty to many Americans in other 
areas because the intonational patterns 
are slightly different and therefore un- 
familiar. The laboratory must train the 
ear to understand the flow of sounds 
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when spoken at normal speed and with 
native intonation. 

The student will want visual support 
for what he is supposed to hear and say. 
He will want his book or at least some 
sheets with the laboratory text. Wide use 
of printed visual help, however, delays 
the ear training, and may even prevent 
the student from understanding when 
this prop is withdrawn. Where the most 
advanced teaching techniques are used, 
the student is not permitted to see in 
print what he is taught to hear and say. 
He is made to read it only after a con- 
siderable delay, when the teacher feels 
that the student has mastered the mate- 
rial in its spoken form. In general the 
textbook should not be used in the 
laboratory. A textbook is designed to 
teach the written code of the language 
and should therefore not impose its 
philosophy upon the oral procedures. 

The problems in teaching the spoken 
language should influence the choice of 
equipment to be used in the laboratory. 
Ear perception is the greatest of these 
problems. The student cannot under- 
stand or imitate what he cannot hear 
clearly. Two factors seriously impede 
clarity: background noise and/or a nar- 
row range of frequency. For this reason 
a frequency range from 60 to 8,000 cycles 
has been specified. Unfortunately there 
is equipment on the market which does 
not meet these specifications. It is for 
the buyer to beware. The equipment 
should be tested thoroughly _ before 
buying. 


Language Is a Skill 

The second principle which revolu- 
tionized language teaching is that lan- 
guage is a skill. Playing the piano is 
certainly a skill. A finger dexterity is its 
main characteristic. There are many 
parallels between playing an instrument 
and speaking. The musician manipv- 
lates his finger, the speaker his speech 
organs, and in both cases the ear per 
forms an important role of checking. To 
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say that speaking is a skill does not 
minimize the role played by the intellect. 
The emphasis here is designed to draw 
attention to the muscular dexterity re- 
quired to make the sounds, to utter the 
sequence of sounds and the intonational 
patterns. Such muscular dexterity in- 
volves not only single sounds but ex- 
tends to the basic syntactical structures 
of the language. They too are habit 
patterns. If not convinced, try to re- 
peat: “Je le leur ai donné.” “Je ne le 
leur ai pas offert.” 

Knowledge of how a skill is acquired 
influences the development of laboratory 
exercises. According to behavioristic 
psychology a skill or behavior is acquired 
by inducing the student to make the de- 
sired response. Conditions must be so 
arranged that the student says or does 
exactly what he is expected to say or do. 
In the case of learning a foreign lan- 
guage, the student is made to use the 
foreign language. This statement, how- 
ever, is not enough. Many teachers make 
their students speak. Since the student is 
not yet master of the language, he makes 
mistakes. The teacher in turn corrects 
him. This is not what the psychologist 
means by engaging the student in new 
forms of behavior. He specifies that the 
student's response must be the desired 
one, the correct utterance in the foreign 
language. 

The procedures in the exercise must 
be such that the student utters the cor- 
reckexpression or sentence, without mak- 
ing an error and without being corrected. 
Every effort should be made to prevent 
the student from making an error. In 
this respect, psychology suggests a dif- 
lerent methodology from that of tradi- 
tional teaching. The textbook gives the 
student a choice between a correct and 
an incorrect response. He is expected 
to make an intellectual choice. In other 
exercises the complexity of the answer is 
likely to induce the student to make an 
frror. It is hoped that when corrected 
the student will learn from his errors. 
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In the new approach such a choice is not 
given. The student is made to engage in 
the desired response only. The exercise 
can be made so that the student will 
avoid the usual mistakes. This is not 
a dream. Errors can be predicted. They 
are not the result of negligence or stabs 
in the dark by the student. They are 
the results of the native habit patterns 
interfering with the patterns of the new 
language. A careful comparison between 
the patterns of the native and those of 
the target language reveals these con- 
flicts. Such an analysis permits the mak- 
ing of exercises which prevent mistakes. 

Secondly, the exercise must be so ar- 
ranged that the student can produce the 
correct response. This is called program- 
ming. Utterances to be repeated must be 
small enough so that the student will 
succeed at every attempt. Not only is 
brevity necessary, but the amount of 
new miaterial—sound, structure, and 
vocabulary—should be restricted as far 
as possible to the items being taught. 
The number of such sentences must be 
large enough so that the new habit is 
firmly established before the complexity 
and sentence length is increased. Mani- 
pulative pattern drills must progress in 
such small steps that the student is al- 
ways successful with every response. He 
is engaged in creative drills; that is, he 
is made to answer questions only when 
the material has been drilled so thor- 
oughly that an error is very unlikely. 
Much research is going on in this field. 
The French program and the materials 
being developed at the University of 
Florida are based on these principles of 
pattern analysis and programming. 

The responses must be numerous. Two 
or three assignments of ten to fifteen 
sentences each is not enough to master a 
syntactical structure. Literally hundreds 
of responses are needed to establish a 
habit. The new material being prepared 
in French requires the student to use the 
past tense 450 times in going through the 
lesson only once. In almost all subse- 
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quent lessons the student necessarily 
uses the past tense many hundreds of 
times. 

Reinforcement follows each response. 
Some form of assent, of letting the stu- 
dent know of his correctness, reinforces 
the response. Thus, the reinforcement 
strengthens that structure and increases 
the likelihood of further correct re- 
sponses. Such reinforcements are built 
into the laboratory exercise. Every sen- 
tence which the student imitates is re- 
peated after the pause. The desired re- 
sponse in manipulative drills is given 
right after the pause. The same pro- 
cedure is followed with the question pat- 
tern. The correct response given after 
the pause is called the confirmation 
answer. 

Immediacy of reinforcement is neces- 
sary for its effectiveness. When the stu- 
dent speaks into his microphone, he 
hears himself through the earphones. He 
hears his own voice at the very moment 
he speaks. He hears himself as others 
hear him. He hears what he actually 
says, not what he thinks he has said or 
wanted to say. The confirmation in the 
answer given by the model permits imme- 
diate comparison and therefore imme- 
diate reinforcement. The confirmation 
that the student was correct loses its 
effectiveness when it is delayed only by 
seconds. 

The foregoing psychological principles 
focus attention on the function of the 
laboratory in relation to that of the 
teacher in his class. The drill which is 
necessary to acquire a skill is best done 
in the laboratory where the student can 
hear the best model, where he can hear 
it under the best conditions, and where 
each of his responses is reinforced. Be- 
cause of the need for a tremendous num- 
ber of responses, a major portion of the 
class time should be given over to the 
laboratory. A ratio of three to two in 
favor of the laboratory is not excessive. 
An occasional use of the laboratory, even 
once or twice a week, is, in my Opinion, 
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a great waste of money. Unless the 
laboratory is given the task it can best 
do, not much improvement in language 
instruction can be expected. The time 
thus freed for the teacher provides an 
prepare a better class 
presentation of the new material, to help 
and to encourage individual students, 
and to do many other tasks that will im. 
prove foreign-language teaching. 


opportunity to 


Laboratory Equipment 

These principles of psychology should 
bear on the choice of laboratory equip 
ment. A great number of responses by 
the student and immediate reinforce. 
ment of each are the two basic conditions 
which the laboratory should fulfill. This 
seems to indicate that a_ laboratory 
equipped with only earphones will not 
achieve the best possible results in a 
given amount of time. The activated 
microphone, by which the student moni 
tors his own voice without recording it, 
is able to fulfill the basic psychological 
principles, provided the exercises are 
sound. Such a laboratory engages the 
student in continuous utterances and 
immediately reinforces each response. 
Those laboratories which are equipped 
with a recording device in each student 
position should use the recorder only 
two or three minutes during a period. If 
the student uses his recording device for 
the entire period, he spends his time 
listening rather than responding. As 
an example, he listens to the model for 
five minutes, he records his reactions for 
another five minutes, and then he spends 
ten minutes listening to both the model 
and his performance. That means that 
for three-fourths of the time he is inac 
tive. It is questionable whether the stu- 
dent learns anything from mere listening 
to his performance, assuming that he is 
honestly trying to correct his errors. The 
principle of reinforcement is no longer 
operative. There is no research telling 
us how many students are able to dis 


criminate and then correct. A sound 
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psychological development of the exer- 
cises preventing the error is more effec- 
tive than elaborate recording devices 
through which the student is made aware 
of his errors. This opinion can be as- 
serted without fear of being proved 
wrong. 

The best and most effective exercises 
may not yet have been developed for an 
entire course. This situation, however, 
will alter in a few months. Specialists 
are working at exercises all over the 
country. The present lack of recorded 
materials for the laboratory should not 
prompt us to buy equipment based on 
the traditional approach of correcting 
the errors. Today's $10,000 laboratory 
is likely to be obsolete in 1962. 
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It is not the machine that teaches; it is 
the exercise based on sound principles 
that teaches. This is why in the begin- 
ning I said that the laboratory is merely 
a symbol of language teaching in the 
new key. The revolution in language 
teaching is one of principles. These 
principles are derived from the nature of 
language and the psychology of language 
production. The basic principle is that 
language is speech. The second principle 
is that language is a skill. These two 
principles require the use of a new 
methodology. We must put emphasis 
upon training the ear and the speech 
organs. The machines that make scien- 
tific exercises possible fulfill all the re- 
quirements of the new methodology. 





Two Practical Difficulties 


Che qualifications essential for college and university teaching may not be subject to 
as general agreement as are those for high-school teaching, or for university teaching in 
other countries where a candidate may be judged largely on his delivery of a lecture 
in his field. Before a standard can be adopted which will win assent, the elements of it 
will have to be hammered out by groups of specialists who have the respect of university 
teachers and administrators. A basic recommendation, therefore, is that such groups be 
brought together to define and propose the qualifications which they believe ought to be 
required. Only on the basis of such a proposal can there be useful talk of a license 
requirement in higher education. 

Che administrative difficulty arises from the fact that the university must be separate 
from the government in order to fulfill its role as critic of the local society and culture. 
he public interest would be endangered—even national survival under present condi 
tions—if the state were to assume a control over the hiring of professors or, for that 
matter, elementary- and secondary-school teachers, which could spread into matters of 
ideology and of conscience. Settlement of the question of how to enforce a standard 
can be taken up when the needed standard has been acceptably defined. A basis upon 
which the licensing authority in higher education should be delegated should be evident 
when professional associations and the voluntary organizations of colleges and universities 
develop the interest and the means to discharge this responsibility. 


—National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National 
Education Association, New Horizons FOR THE TEACHING PROFESSION (Washington, D. C.: 
the Association, 1961) p. 155-56. 
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The Prediction of Teaching Performance: 
Empathic Potential 


Reports and summaries of the many 
attempts to predict teaching performance 
appear regularly in the literature. Yet 
the teaching profession is still faced with 
severe limitations in both the assessment 
and prediction of teacher performance.’ 
It is small comfort to recognize that a 
similar condition exists in social work 
and clinical psychology, somewhat allied 
professions which require a broad com- 
plex of interpersonal relations.” 


Two conditions account for this dis- 
couraging situation. First, more often 
than not, value judgments—evaluations 
in terms of “good” teaching or “poor” 
teaching—have been substituted for any 
actual assessment of teaching perform- 
ance. The fundamental fact is that 
opinions differ on what is good and what 
is poor. Sophisticated judges differ in 
educational philosophy, for one thing, 
and then too the same teacher act might 
objectively be “good” in one context and 
“poor” in another. We lack any constant 
criterion in appraising teaching. The 
second major difficulty is the tendency 
to consider teaching as a global phe- 
nomenon. A single global assessment 


' Needed Research in Teacher Education, Re- 
port of the Joint Committee of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
and the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion (Oneonta, New York: AACTE, 1954) 62 p. 

* E. Lowell Kelly and Donald W. Fiske, The 
Prediction of Performance in Clinical Psychology 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1951) xv + S11 p. 


runs counter to current psychological 
appreciation of a complex task. For 
example, we do not think of two well- 
adjusted persons having the same test 
profile, or two maladjusted individuals 
having equated pathologies. Likewise, 
teaching is not a unitary performance. 
It more likely consists of several inter- 
related but discernable functions, each 
of which has to be abstracted and differ 
entiated from the others.® 

But there are no universally recognized 
dimensions of teaching. By a time-study 
approach, one could identify the myriad 
of things teachers do. However, this 
approach would fail to distinguish be- 
tween the significant and the trivial. It 
should be obvious that efforts to predict 
teaching performance must deal with 
significant aspects of teaching and at the 
same time these elements of teaching 
must be cast in the form of operative 
dimensions rather than value judgments 
We need to identify and quantify the 
significant teaching syndromes. 

After some preliminary exploration ol 
possible patterns, predicting the teacher's 
capacity to empathize with pupils was 
selected for study. 

* Needed Research in Teacher Education, op 
cit. p. 32. 


Dr. Dixon is professor of education and 
Dr. Morse is professor of educational psy 
chology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

The research reported here was made 
possible through a grant from the Horace 
H. Rackham Fund. 
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Empathy 

The general topic of empathy is cur- 
rently receiving considerable research 
attention. Several criterion measures 
have been developed. Work has been 
done on factors relating to the presence 
or absence of this capacity which in turn 
means that we had suggestions available 
to use for predictive purposes. There are 
two basic theoretical definitions of em- 
pathy. In the first definition, empathy is 
perceived as the capacity to put oneself 
in the other fellow’s shoes, as shown by 
the ability to predict the way the other 
person will respond in given situations. 
It can be seen that this is an intellectual 
type of experience. In contrast, the sec- 
ond definition of empathy implies an 
emotional condition, a feeling state 
which may range from close and warm 
to distant and formal. 

It is not too difficult to arrange a situa- 
tion to test the capacity to empathize 
when defining empathy as some kind of 
an intellectual performance. A _ given 
subject can respond as he thinks some- 
one else would, his response then being 
checked against the actual response. The 
less the difference, the greater the em- 
pathy, While this appears simple and 
straightforward, difficulties appear as 
soon as one attempts to utilize these 
difference measures. Let us suppose that 
someone predicts accurately but the 
larget responses are identical with the 
elf responses of the subject. Is this 
equal to hitting the target when the re- 
sponses are at variance with the subject's 
responses? Also, are differences equal 
regardless of where they fall on the scale? 
ltmay be that a difference near the mean 
is quite at variance with an equal dis- 
‘ance further toward the extremes of the 
distribution. Also, what should be done 
about the direction of the difference? Is 
an underestimation equal to the same 
amount of overestimation? Should they 
cancel each other out? Painstaking 
studies have been conducted to find ways 
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to handle these difficulties.*. 5 ® 7-® It is 
interesting that the empirical findings of 
the present study parallel much of this 
work. 

But the more one studies empathy in 
teaching the more it becomes evident 
that the capacity to intellectually per- 
ceive how another person will respond 
is not an index of the feeling tone which 
high empathy should produce. The im- 
portant quality of empathy, as we recog- 
nize it in teaching is a highly interper- 
sonal phenomenon with the subject and 
object bound up in a mutual response. 
The teacher and the pupil develop a 
positive relationship. There is ample 
theoretical basis for this use of the proc- 
ess in the literature. As pointed out 
above, this constitutes the second major 
use of the term. Christine Olden® has 
clarified the non-intellectual aspects in a 
thoughtful article. The term encom- 
passes such expressions as “gifted with 
children,” “understands children,” and 
“feeling for children.” The essence of 
her theory is found in the following 
quotation: 


* Margaret B. Luszki, “Empathetic Ability and 
Social Perception.” (Unpublished doctor's thesis, 
University of Michigan, 1951) xi + 262 p. 

* Irving E. Bender and Albert H. Hastorf, “On 
Measuring Generalized Empathic Ability,” Jour- 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 48:503- 
06; October 1953. 

* George C. Stone and others, “Generality of 
Accuracy in Perceiving Standard Persons.” 
(Champaign-Urbana: Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Illinois, 1954) 13 p. 
Mimeographed. 

* Lee J. Cronbach, “Processes Affecting Scores 
on Understanding of Others and Assumed 
Similarity,” Psychological Bulletin 52:258-66; 
May 1956. 

* George S. Leavitt and others, “The Inter- 
mediate Key in the Analysis of Interpersonal 
Perception,” Psychological Bulletin 53:258-66; 
May 1956. 

*“On Adult Empathy With Children,” Psycho- 
analytic Study of the Child (New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1953) Volume 8, p. 
111-26. 
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Empathy is the capacity of the subject in- 
stinctively and intuitively to feel as the sub- 
ject does. . . . Empathy may be described as 
a feeling that emerges spontaneously in 
social contact, that enables the subject instan- 
taneously to sense the object’s apparent 
emotions . . . to trespass the object’s screen 
of defenses behind which the real feelings 
may hide.!° 


In Freudian terms, this must be a non- 
narcissistic but libidinized feeling for 
the other person. Olden further illus- 
trates the nature of mature and im- 
mature empathic responses. Briefly, an 
immature state would produce narcissistic 
self projection, working out one’s own 
needs. The more mature person would 
respond in terms of the object's needs. 
Thus, Olden brings in the person on the 
receiving end of the relationship, though 
there would be expected individual dif- 
ferences in the pupil's potentials for re- 
sponse as well as differences in the ability 
of a teacher to relate equally with all 
types of pupils. To be mature requires 
some degree of self-realization, under- 
standing, and objectivity. What is meant 
by “instinctive” and “intuitive” is not 
too explicit, but illustrations suggest 
that it need not be conscious. Coming 
spontaneously from the deeper levels of 
personality, mature empathy is a con- 
sequence of adequate socialization and 
concern for others—the opposite of the 
psychopathic personality response. All 
of this implies the generation of a posi- 
tive interpersonal feeling between the 
teacher and pupil. 

This meaning, derived from Olden’s 
statement, is the teaching factor postu- 
lated as empathy. It is central to any 
mental hygiene approach. Akin to rap- 
port, it lies at the core of the classroom 
tone. It is clear on both theoretical and 
Statistical grounds that “intellectual” 
measures are not a promising source of 


'° Ibid., p. 115 
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such an index of empathy. The appraisal 
of empathic response requires some 
assessment of the feeling of the recip- 
ients (here, the pupils). Examples of 
feeling might be obtained in different 
ways: (1) clinical observation of the 
quality of interaction between pupils and 
teachers; (2) clinical interviews with 
pupils to obtain depth material related 
to the feeling for the teacher; (3) pro 
jective test devices to collect feelings 
about teachers; (4) direct questioning 
via interview or questionnaire on a con- 
scious level. Attempts to use direct ob- 
servation on such an elusive quality as 
empathy proved upon actual test to be 
very difficult and expensive, With large 
populations, intensive interviews were 
prohibitive in time. Interest in projec- 
tive devices has run the complete circle 
from skepticism to almost universal un- 
critical use until finally the point has 
been reached where it is considered one 
type of tool with both specific advantages 
and limitations. In this case, the specific 
point of reference being a given teacher, 
it would be very difficult to disguise the 
target and still relate projected feelings 
to that target with any assurance. Ad- 
mittedly, the sense of being accepted by 


and feeling positive toward a teacher is 
certainly not a simple phenomenon to 
assess and probably appears at both the 
conscious and unconscious levels. How- 


ever, it is an area in which pupils have 


definite ideas which they express 


freely.!!: 12, 13 


"Sister Mary Amatora, “Can Elementary 
School Children Discriminate Certain Traits in 
Their Teachers?” Child Development 23:75-80 
March 1952. 

** Sister Mary Amatora, “A Diagnostic 
Teacher-Rating Scale,” Journal of Psychology 
30:395-99; December 1950. 

‘* Philip Diskin, “A Study of Predictive 
Empathy and the Ability of Student Teachers 
to Maintain Harmonious Interpersonal Relations 
in Selected Elementary Classrooms.” (Unpub 
lished doctor's thesis, the University of Michiga, 
1955) x + 175 p. 
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The Assessment Inventory 


Our analysis of the methods of asses- 
sing the empathic status in the class- 
room led to the conclusion that an 
assessment inventory had to be worked 
out which could be used with pupils. 
There were two main problems to be 
solved in constructing such an inventory: 
first, deciding what items were to be in- 
cluded, and second, finding some way of 
comparing the attitudes of the various 
classes. We started developing the ques- 
tionnaire with the idea of having items 
which struck at the important feelings 
pupils have about teachers and proceed- 
ing to items which would let us know 
how these feelings might influence other 
behavior. Hence the first questions have 
to do with such feelings as “like,” “trust,” 
“understand.” Then, some items were 
added which required the pupil to mark 
on the opposite side of the scale if he 
was to be consistent, for example, ques- 
tions on the frequency of the teacher's 
efforts to embarrass the pupil, or how 
often he felt uncomfortable in a teacher's 
class. Finally, items were added which 
sought to discover whether the basic 
feelings transferred to such areas as 
“talk over personal problems” or “con- 
verse about non-school matters.” 


The problem of identifying the over- 
all acceptance attitudes of the various 
classes was important because we needed 
some way of knowing whether or not we 
were starting with comparable groups. 
Hence twelve “control” questions were 
placed in the questionnaire. These 
items asked about the same attitudes as 
the other questions, but used as the 
reference point adults, peers, or teachers 
in general. Using the pupils’ responses 
to these items, it was possible to examine 
classes for differences in basic attitudes 
about teachers. An analysis of variance 
revealed no significant differences in this 
interclass comparison. Hence it was rea- 
sonable to treat student teachers as start- 
ing with classes in which the attitudes 
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with which we were concerned were 
similar. Another analysis of the control 
questions showed no significant differ- 
ences in the responses of boys and girls. 
In addition, we checked the reliability 
of the questionnaire through responses 
to the control questions. With a sample 
of one hundred secondary pupils and 
using the test-retest technique, a re- 
liability coefficient of .92 was obtained. 


At this point, let us turn to a considera- 
tion of the second part of the problem: 
how to predict this empathic capacity. 
Ideally, we were looking for some kind 
of group-administered measure or meas- 
ures which could be given to teacher 
candidates early in their training. Since 
we are involved in the preparation of 
teachers, it would be possible to admin- 
ister the predictive measures somewhere 
during the professional training and then 
to ascertain the “empathic” reactions of 
pupils to these candidates during their 
student teaching. Thus we could check 
the validity of our predictions. 


The literature offers many suggestions, 
though the criterion of “empathy” dif- 
fered from that used in this study. Sev- 
eral dimensions of personality seem to 
offer the greatest potential for the pre- 
dictive problem we faced. The first of 
these we might call the “basic adjust- 
ment level.” There is a considerable 
emphasis in the literature on the need 
for the teacher to be well-adjusted to do 
a satisfactory job in the profession. It 
is a moot question whether “good” ad- 
justment in the usual sense of the term 
is a prerequisite to the empathic aspect 
of teaching. One can argue that the more 
mature the teacher—the more objective 
he is in social relationships—the more 
accepting he can be of pupils. But it can 
also be postulated that the individual 
with heightened sensitivities—-who may 
also be somewhat neurotic—is really in 
the best position to be accepting, unless 
of course the neurotic aspect happens to 
be of such a nature as to produce coun- 
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ter-effects. For example, a teacher who 
has concern for being rejected because 
of his own life history might be able to 
identify more closely with such a child, 
or, on the other hand, might be unable 
to accept such a child, depending on how 
the self-feeling of being rejected has 
been incorporated. Or, a person may, 
by all indications, be well adjusted but 
not be particularly focused on social 
relationships. For example, a scientif- 
ically or artistically oriented individual 
might be well-adjusted or “normal,” but 
not involved enough to empathize with 
pupils. The fact is that adjustment 
ceases to have the once-implied unitary 


nature. For these reasons, there is a 


question as to what adjustment, as an 
over-all condition, may have to do with 
the capacity of a teacher to empathize. 


It is difficult to develop confidence in 
personality scales, especially group-ad- 
ministered paper-and-pencil tests. Yet 
this is the direction of our effort, since 
the search was for some device useful 
for large groups which could be easily 
administered and scored. The Maslow 
Security-Insecurity Inventory was selec- 
ted. This scale is designed to detect 
and measure security, which is con- 
sidered almost synonymods with mental 
health.'* The security aspect includes 
feelings of being liked and “belonging,” 
friendliness, affection, emotional  sta- 
bility, and the like. In fact, the list of 
sub-syndromes reads almost like the sup- 
posed correlates of empathy. For this 
reason, it was well-suited for the present 
study, 


The second factor relating to per- 
sonality which we used was derived from 
the early life experience of the subjects. 
There is considerable feeling that empa- 
thic ability is related to the adequacy 
of family experience. Rosalind F. 


‘** A. H. Maslow, Manual for the Security- 
Insecurity Inventory (Stanford, California: 
Stanford University, 1952) . 
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Dymond" found that the high-empathy 
group rated their family relationship as 
close, with considerable affection being 
displayed. 

While it is possible to obtain esti- 
mates of this from biographical data, the 
life histories at our disposal were not 
complete in this regard. It was thought 
that a more systematic approach to the 
problem might prove useful. To do 
this, Gabriel Elias’ Family Adjustment 
Test was selected.'* This test, according 
to Elias, measures the _ intra-family 
“homeyness” in a projected manner by 
asking about attitudes toward the general 
community life. The description of the 
“homey” feelings is a replica of Dy- 
mond’s concept previously mentioned. 
More than three thousand individuals 
have been tested to secure the stand- 
ardization. It is said to have “unusual 
predictive ability.” 

The third dimension of personality 
which we considered can be called 
“flexibility.” It was reasoned that the 
rigid, stereotyped personality would be 
unable to take the many diverse roles 
necessary in empathic responses to a 
class of public-school pupils. The rigid 
person would project his own feelings 
rather than introject others. Thus, 
lower empathy would result. Cottrell 
and Dymond hold that empathy is re- 
lated to rigidity.'7 The F scale’® was 
used as a test for this reason. The latest 
available form was employed. 

The fourth aspect of personality which 
we investigated is in the area of “self- 


acceptance.” Persons with high capacity 


‘*“A Preliminary Investigation of the Rela 
tion of Insight and Empathy,” Journal of Con- 
sulting Psychology 12:228-34; July-August, 1948 

** The Family Adjustment Test Manual. (New 
York: Psychometric Affiliates, 1952) . 

‘Leonard §S. Cottrell, Jr. and Rosalind F 
Dymond, “The Empathetic Responses,” Psy- 
chiatry 12:355-59; November 1949. 

‘**T. W. Adorno and others, The Author 
itarian Personality (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950) xxiii + 990 p. 
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to empathize are not only thought to be 
well-adjusted, but they are expected to 
be high in self-insight and self-accept- 
ance. This idea has been discussed by 
Ronald Taft,'® as well as by Dymond and 
Cottrell. The two instruments we 
selected derive their scores through as- 
sessing the stability of one’s self concept. 
The hypothesis is that those whose self 
concept is relatively stable (those whose 
negative and positive self-ratings are 
minimally discrepant) are individuals 
with the highest self-insight and self- 
acceptance. The first instrument 
developed by John J. Brownfain.*° This 
inventory consists of twenty general per- 
sonality traits such as intelligence, cheer- 
fulness, popularity. Each trait was de- 
fined in terms of extremes. Directions are 
given so that the subject first makes the 
accurate estimate of how 
himself. A scale ranging from | to 8 is 
In the next situation, the subject 
traits rates himself 
take a very 
favorable view of his situation by giving 
himself the highest rating that he realis- 
tically thinks he should. The next direc- 
tion asks the individual to refrain from 
giving himself the benefit of any doubt 
ind to rate himself the lowest he realis- 
thinks he The discrep- 
the highest and lowest 


was 


most he sees 
used 
m the same set of 


in such a manner as to 


tically should 


incy between 
ratings represents the score derived from 
instrument. In the same 
used a second instrument which was de- 
veloped by Glen Rasmussen.*! In this 
second inventory (a revision of one used 
Rasmussen 


this area we 


in his thesis), has selected 


The Ability to Judge People,” Psychologi- 
Bulletin 52:1-24; January 1955 

John J. Brownfain, “Stability of the Self 
Concept as a Dimension of Personality,” Journal 
f Abnormal and Social Psychology 47:597-606; 


July 1952 


} 


leacher’s Membership in Informal Groups 
ind his Potential for Feelings of Professional 
Failure Unpublished doctor's thesis, University 
of Michigan, 1952) v + 78 p. 


items specifically relating to the per- 
formance of teachers. The same kinds of 
directions are included for Rasmussen’s 
inventory as for the inventory developed 
by Brownfain. 


The final dimension of personality 
which we investigated we can label “the 
capacity for affectionate responses.” A 
recent test has been developed which 
assesses in a projected fashion a teacher's 
relationship to pupils. This has been 
identified as the TAT for Teachers after 
the original Thematic Aperception Test. 
Actually, the test is called the Adult- 
Child Interaction Test and was devised 
by Theron Alexander.*? Although the 
stories secured from this instrument can 
be analyzed in several ways, the measure 
sought here is the capacity to show affec- 
tionate behavior. This test be ad- 
ministered on a group basis, each of the 


can 


eight pictures being shown in turn while 
the subject is given time to write out 


responses. 


Results 


Our analysis based on 
dictive data collected from 
the University of Michigan who were 


engaged in their student teaching, and 


was the pre- 


seniors at 


on the assessment data secured from re- 
sponses to the questionnaire by pupils 
in thei Ratings were also ob- 
tained from the supervising teachers. 
Although we originally started with both 
elementary and the 
detailed analysis was confined to the 
secondary group. Included were ninety- 
seven student teachers and more than 
two thousand pupils. 


classes. 


secondary groups, 


The responses of the pupils to the 
assessment inventory were made on a 
five-point scale.** For example, in an- 


** “The Prediction of Teacher-Pupil Interac- 
tion with a Projected Test,” Journal of Clinical 
Psychology 6:273-76; July 1950. 

** Copies of the assessment inventory are avail- 
able upon request. 
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swer to the question, “How much do you 
trust this teacher?” possible answers. 
rated one to five, were “Very much 
“quite a bit,” “some,” “only a little,” or 
“not at all.” 

The relationships of the responses 
were determined by developing a cor- 
relation matrix. Low positive correla- 
tions were found for all but one 
combination, Hence, ad standard “E” 
score was derived for eath student 
teacher.. This “E” score was computed 
by summing an individual's standard 
scores on the various questions and 
securing the average. 

The first important question to be 
asked was: Are student teachers who 
received “good” empathy scores from 
pupil's ratings perceived as_ better 
teachers by these respondents? One of 
the questions in the pupil assessment in- 
ventory asked: “Everything considered, 
how would you rate this person as a 
teacher?” Responses were made on the 
following scale: “ (1) exceptionally good, 
(2) quite good, (3) average, (4) some- 
what below average, (5) no good at all.” 
Students in the top 20 per cent E scores 
were compared with those in the bottom 
20 per cent. 

Three ratings were studied. First, the 
pupils gave a 1.59 mean over-all average 
rating to the “good” group and a 2.70 
score to the “poor” group. A ¢ test ap- 
plied to these scores showed that they 
were significantly different (1 per cent 
level). In other words, as far as the pupils 
were concerned, the student teachers who 
had “good"’ empathy were also better 
teachers. Second, an analysis was made 
of the evaluation of the supervising 
teachers. They saw the “good” empathy 
groups as being significantly (1 per cent 
level) better teachers than the “poor” 
groups. How the student teachers rated 
themselves as teachers gave us a third 
comparison. Are you surprised to 
learn that there was no significant dif- 
ference between the mean over-all self- 
ratings of the “good” and “poor” groups? 
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In a way, such a result is somewhat dis- 
couraging, since “self-evaluation” has 
been built up as an important and valid 
procedure, However, in this study, it 
did not give results which were con- 
sistent with data obtained from pupils 
and supervising teachers. 

Nevertheless, we did find evidence that 
one of our original hypotheses was sub- 
stantiated. Pupils and supervising 
teachers considered student teachers with 
“good” empathy to be better teachers 
than those with “poor” empathy. The 
next task was to ascertain whether or not 
the predictive instruments had __per- 
formed as expected. 

To start this phase of the analysis, the 
“good” and “poor” E groups were com- 
pared on the basis of their scores on 
each of the predictive measures. On the 
F scale, the Security-Insecurity Inven- 
tory, the Elias, the Teacher's TAT, and 
the Self-Concept Inventory, no signif- 
icant differences were found. Only the 
Teacher's Self-Concept Inventory scores 
bore out our idea. A t of 9.33 was ob- 
tained and this result is significant at 
the | per cent level of confidence. Look- 
ing at the Teacher Self-Concept scores 
of the two groups, we saw that the 
“good” empathy group had much lower 
scores than the “poor” group. In other 
words, the student teachers who de 
veioped very positive feelings toward 
their pupils were significantly more 
stable in their appraisal of themselves as 
teachers. 

Correlation coefficients were obtained 
for the various predictive instruments 
and the standard E score. Only the r of 
42 between the Teacher Self-Concept 
Inventory and E attained significance. 
From the results described in the pre 
vious paragraph this was to be expected. 

The extremes (top and bottom 20 per 
cent) on each of the predictive instru- 
ments were compared using the results 
from the question on over-all teacher 
effectiveness. In no instance did we find 
any significant difference in the ratings 
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of the pupils. Using the supervising 
teachers’ ratings, one significant dif- 
ference was found. The “secure” group 
was rated as being better (5 per cent 
level of confidence) than the “insecure” 
group. 


Conclusions 

We had not expected to find that an 
analysis of personality traits would be 
productive as far as predicting global 
performance in teaching was concerned. 
This expectation was verified. However, 
we had anticipated that personality 
measures would permit us to predict per- 
formance in an aspect of teaching which 
theoretically is especially dependent 
upon personality. We were not able to 
substantiate this expectation. It may be 
that the instruments used were not re- 
fined enough for this purpose. How- 
another that the 
“teaching situation” is a condition which 
generates responses that are tied 
specifically to particular dimensions of 
personality. The 
considered in this study and with this 
population, within broad limits, do not 


ever, possibility is 


not 


personality factors 


seem to be significant for developing 
good personal relationships with pupils. 
lt appears that the teaching role tends to 
mediate differences in personality. 

Our results indicate that pupils do 
have different perceptions of the indi- 
vidual’s ability to develop good inter- 
personal relationships. An important 
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question to ask is, What things prevent 
individuals from establishing this rela- 
tionship? One possibility is the percep- 
tion one has of his role as a teacher. The 
results of the Teacher's Self-Concept In- 
ventory indicate that stability in the per- 
ception of one’s role as a teacher may 
enhance one’s chances of developing 
good personal relationships. For indivi- 
duals working in teacher education, this 
research would indicate that we should 
not try to set up the ideal image or 
model of a teacher. Instead the crucial 
thing seems to be to help the student 
develop confidence in his teacher role. 
The problem is not whether he has 
anxiety or lack of anxiety in general, 
but the extent to which any anxiety he 
may have effects his teaching role. 


We found verification of our hypo- 
thesis that individuals who have high 
empathic capacity as measured by pupil 
responses are also seen as better teachers. 
Ihe problem of predicting this attribute 
is still with us. The dimension which 
may have the most potential for predict- 
ing this aspect of teaching appears to be 
tied up with an individual's concept of 
his role as a teacher. We need to have 
more detailed information about the de- 
velopment of the teacher self-concept. 
Ihe important factor is somewhere in 
the synthesis of self-concept and the 
teacher-role-concept which develops in 
each individual. 


EEO 


The Teaching Profession, 1961 
1,400,000 
220,000 
130,000 


teachers in public elementary and secondary schools 
teachers in private elementary and secondary schools 
school administrators, supervisors, consultants, researchers and other specialists 


in elementary and secondary schools 


350,000 
25,000 


professional personnal in higher education institutions 
professional staff members in professional organizations, in government offices 


of education, and in private agencies with educational programs 


2,125,000 


This is the size of the teaching profession, 1961 


National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National 
Education Association, NEw Horizons FOR THE TEACHING PRroFEssion (Washington, D.C. 


the Association, 1961) p. 5 





Horace B. Reed 


The Effects of Teacher Warmth 


Tue inadequacies of teacher compe- 
tence research have received considerable 
airing during the past ten years. This 
article is not an attempt to deprecate 
such healthy self-criticism. For the fact 
of the matter is that of the 1,300 to 1,400 
studies that have been reported in this 
field during the past sixty years, only a 
small proportion are mature in design. 
Further, attempts to make any over-all 
collation of findings demonstrate that we 
are far from having sufficient scientifi 
evidence for identifying competent 
teachers. 

Ihe point should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that progress has been made. The 
identification of competent teachers re- 
quires accurate information about a web 
of component, interacting parts. It is 
the purpose of this article to call atten- 
tion to four independent studies which 
provide coherent evidence concerning 
one of these parts. It should be made 
explicit, therefore, that the question at 
Stage it not whether we can now 
scientifically identify the competent 
teacher. The question is: Can we present 
scientific evidence immediately relevant 
to any part of the over-all problem? 


this 


Historical References 

Selected characteristics of teachers have 
particular effects upon their students; yet 
only within the past twenty-five years 
could sufficient quantitative evidence be 
produced to show that there are impor- 
tant differences among the behaviors of 
teachers; that these differences produce 
differences in classroom atmosphere; and 


A Coherent Pattern in 
Teacher Competence Research 


that classroom atmosphere is related to 
pupil behaviors. The research on 
teachers’ classroom personalities _ by 
Anderson and Brewer,! and the research 
on leadership and group life headed by 
Kurt Lewin? demonstrated clearly that 
children behave differently while under 
the training of different “types” of adults. 
Withall demonstrated the existence of 
different psychological climates produced 
by different teachers, with the same 
group of children.* These studies, and 
several other teacher competence re- 
searches on social climate, provided an 
objective basis upon which has been built 
more definitive researches. 


A Collation of Four Researches 
The four researches discussed here 
have a bearing upon the problem of the 
relationship between the variable of 
teacher warmth and the criterion ol 
pupil change. There are four major 


Harold H. Anderson and Joseph E. Brewer, 
Studies of Teachers’ Classroom Personalities, Il 
(Stanford, California: Stanford University Press 
1946 

Ronald Lippitt and Ralph White, “An Ex 
perimental Study of Leadership and Group 
Life,” Readings in Social Psychology edited by 
C. Swanson, T. Newcomb, and E. Hartley (New 
York: Henry Holt, 1952) p. 340-55. 

‘John G. Withall, “Assessment of the Social- 
Emotional Climates Experienced by a Group of 
Seventh Graders as They Moved from Class to 
Class,” Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment 12:3:440-51; 1952. 

Dr. Reed is chairman, Education Depart- 
ment, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
New York. 
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features common to these researches 
which make feasible a collation of find- 
ings: each is statistically mature in re- 
search design; each has direct relevance 
to the antecedent teacher variable of 
warmth‘; each depends upon pupil per- 
ception as a measure of the antecedent 
teacher variable; and each selects pupil 
change as the criterion. The necessity of 
mature research designs is obvious. The 
antecedent teacher warmth variable is a 
sufficiently broad concept to be impor- 
tant to educational theory, it is sufh- 
ciently specific to be clearly delineated, 
and there is a tenable rationale for predict- 
ing its effects. Using pupil responses to 
measure the antecedent teacher be- 
haviors provides more accurate informa- 
tion about the way pupils see the teacher 
(as contrasted to measures which tell us 
what the teacher or school administra- 
tor thinks is the way the pupils see the 
teacher). Finally, selection of pupil 
change as the criterion for teacher com- 
petence makes educational sense and con- 
forms to the consensus of most re- 
searchers in the field; the fact that each 
of the four researches utilizes a variety 
of pupil changes provides an opportunity 
to check on the uniformity of effect of 
the teacher variable. 

Brookover investigated the correlation 
between friendly teacher-pupil relation- 
ships and pupils’ informational achieve- 
ment gains in a United States history 
His sample included sixty-six 
male teachers and their 1,275 eleventh- 
grade pupils. He found a moderate, nega- 
tive correlation (r= —.22; significant at 
less than the .05 level) between pupils’ 
rating of the warmth of teacher relation- 
ships with pupils and the subject-matter 


course.® 


* The term warmth refers to teacher behaviors 
which relax interpersonal tension between 
teacher and pupil. It is with this reference in 
mind that the antecedents are comparable. 

* Wilbur B. Brookover, A Sociology of Educa- 


ton (New York: American Book Company, 
1955) 
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achievement criterion. Brookover ex- 


plains this finding by stating: 


the traditional relationship [in the 
classroom] is one of struggle—or at least of 
restricted cooperation—in which the teacher 
must maintain the dominate role if the inter- 
action is to continue in an orderly fashion. 
High school students are accustomed to this 
situation and expect the teachers to force 
then to learn. If this domination is not 
present to a considerable degree, the student 
may react on the assumption that learning 
is not expected or not necessary. With the 
student behaving in traditional ways, the 
customary role of the dominative teacher 
may possibly stimulate more learning. . . .® 


Brookover makes the implicit (and prev- 
alent) assumption that a teacher who re- 
duces interpersonal tension through a 
friendly approach to pupils als~ reduces 
tension concerning schoo! work. How- 
ever, Reed? found in his research that 
the teacher variable of warmth is inde- 
pendent of the teacher variable of de- 
mands for high standards of pupils’ 
performance on school tasks (the inter- 
correlation of the two teacher variables 
is nearly zero and is not significant). We 
would suggest an alternative set of ex- 
planations concerning Brookover's find- 
ings. With eleventh-grade pupils the 
motivation of marks is a major factor in 
determining the gains that are made in 
an achievement such as information in 
United States history, while the motiva- 
tional effects of teacher warmth may be 
negligible for such specific learnings. In 
fact, one of Skinner's teaching machines 
might be expected to provide equally 
good or better results. As concerns Brook- 
over’s obtained negative correlation, 
there is the added possibility that the 
teacher who spends some class time in 
maintaining a relaxed interpersonal cli- 
mate may actually sacrifice some degree 


* Ibid., p. 305. 

* Horace B. Reed, “Anxiety: the Ambivalent 
Variable,” Harvard Educational Review 30:141 
53; Spring, 1960. 
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of informational achievement for other 
types of objectives; the less warm teacher 
may use this class time for informational, 
subject-matter emphasis. 

If this set of explanations is somewhat 
correct, one would predict that any posi- 
tive effect of a warm teacher would show 
up with the more comprehensive and/or 
attitudinal pupil changes. These learn- 
ings are less directly affected by such 
motivators as marks for they seldom form 
important parts of examinations. They 
are therefore more likely to be dependent 
upon motivations associated with selected 
characteristics of the teacher. The fol- 
lowing three researches, each indepen- 
dently executed, strongly confirm this 
prediction. 

The research project directed by Mc- 
Call is one of the most exacting and com- 
prehensive in the field of teacher compe- 
tence." His sample included seventy- 


three sixth-grade teachers and 2,164 
pupils, from rural and urban, Negro and 


white schools. Commissioned by the 
state of North Carolina, McCall was in 
a position to conduct an extensive study 
of many teacher factors and make a com- 
prehensive measurement of pupil growth. 
The following quotation illustrates sev- 
eral strong elements of the project: 


[The general plan of research was] to 
measure comprehensively the growth pro- 
duced in each class by the teacher of that 
class, to weigh the elements of the growth 
according to importance, to secure a single 
composite figure for all the growths made by 
each class, to correct this weighted crude 
growth for the capacity of the class to grow 
and for differences in class size if the latter 
appeared to influence growth, and then to 
correlate a large number of measures of the 
teachers’ traits with this purified criterion 
of each teacher's worth as a teacher.® 


* William McCall, Measurement of Teacher 
Merit (Raleigh, North Carolina: North Carolina 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
1952) 


* Ibid., p. 10 
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One antecedent was the pupils’ rating of 
their teachers on a scale which included 
the variable of kindness (a synonym for 
warmth). After obtaining weak positive, 
negative, or no relationships for the 
criterion and many other traits, as rated 
by several sources, McCall found that 
pupils’ judgments of teachers’ kindness 
was one moderately strong predictor of 
pupil growth. The mature, highly 
skilled design and execution of McCall's 
project compels serious consideration of 
the positive effect of warmth upon com- 
prehensive learnings. 

The teacher competence research by 
Cogan’ is an excellent model, for it 
incorporates the major components sug- 
gested by Goethals™ as essential in a 
scientific analysis of school problems. 
One of Cogan’s antecedent teacher vari- 
ables is termed inclusiveness. By this 
Cogan means pupils’ perceptions of 
teacher behaviors which are expressive of 
the teacher's integrative, affiliative, antl 
nurturant needs. While inclusiveness 
encompasses additional behaviors, a 
major factor is the relaxation of inter- 
personal tension between teacher and 
pupil. The criteria of his study are 
amounts of required and of self-initiated 
school work performed by the pupils. 
These criteria are pervasive in nature 
for they are relevant to many types of 
comprehensive school objectives. Cogan 
conceives his criteria as intervening be- 
tween the teacher antecedents and such 
comprehensive criteria as McCall ut- 
lized. Predictions are based upon the 
theory that pupils see teacher behaviors 
as cues for the arousal of the different 
drives of anxiety or of liking, with the 
deduction that pupils will respond to 
anxiety by avoiding, and to liking by 


% Morris L. Cogan, “Behaviors of Teachers 
and the Predictive Behavior of Their Pupils,” 
Journal of Experimental Education 27:89-124; 
December 1958. 

‘! George W. Goethals, “A Framework for 
Educational Research,” Harvard Educational 
Review 28:29-43; Winter 1958. 
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approaching learning activities. In a 
sample consisting of thirty-three eighth- 
grade teachers and 987 pupils, significant 
(.01 level) within-group positive correla- 
tions were found for inclusiveness and 
pupils’ scores on self-initiated work 
(r=.35), and for inclusiveness and pupils’ 
scores on required work (r=—=.28). 

A third confirmation of McCall's and 
of Cogan’s findings has been presented 
by Reed.'* The latter theorized that the 
teacher's warm relationships with the 
pupils would help satisfy pupils’ needs 
for emotional security. Warmth would 
therefore serve as a rewarding experience 
for the pupils. Since they associate many 
classroom learning activities with their 
teacher, they will tend to find such ac- 
tivities more or less rewarding as a func- 
tion of more or less warmth between 
teacher and pupils. This should be espe- 
cially true for a criterion such as pupils’ 
interest in the subject, where the motiva- 
tion for such school objectives may often 


not be provided by other sources. Reed's 
antecedent variable of warnitth refers to 
pupils’ perceptions of teacher behaviors 
which relax interpersonal tension be- 
tween teacher and pupil; there is a con- 
sequent reduction in the frequency of 


pupils’ problems concerning “getting 
along with the teacher,” but not neces- 
sarily in the frequency of problems con- 
cerning subject-matter tasks. His criterion 
variable is interest in science as measured 
by the Reed Science Activity Inventory, a 
seventy-item inventory of the pupil's 
voluntary science activities carried out 
during the current school year. The 
sample included 1,045 ninth-grade boys 
and girls and their thirty-eight general 
science teachers from nineteen public 
The within-class positive cor- 
between teacher warmth and 


ve hools. 


relation 


*Horace B. Reed, “Teacher Variables of 
Warmth, Demand, and Utilization of Intrinsic 
Motivation Related to Pupils’ Science Interests: 
\ Study Illustrating Several Potentials of Analy- 
ss of Variance and Covariance,” Journal of 
Experimental Education 29:205-29; March 1961. 
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pupils’ interest in science was .20 for the 
boy sample and .28 for the girl sample, 
significant at the .001 level. 


Conclusions from the Collation 

Teacher competence research reviewers 
have repeatedly discussed the difficulties 
of comparing significant findings because 
of the basic dissimilarities among the 
studies. The four researches collated 
here have common major factors in de- 
sign and intent, which makes comparison 
feasible and the formulation of con- 
structs reasonable. 

It appears valid to state with consider- 
able confidence this generalization con- 
cerning the relationship between pupils’ 
perceptions of teacher behaviors that re- 
lax interpersonal tension (warmth) and 
pupil change criteria: when the criteria 
are comprehensive and/or attitudinal 
in nature, the correlation will be signifi- 
cant, positive, and of moderate strength. 

It appears plausible to state a second 
more tentative generalization concern- 
ing the relationship between teacher 
warmth and pupil change criteria: when 
the criteria are informational in nature 
and are school goals that are rewarded 
by the marking system, there will be low 
correlations or a negative relationship. 
For criteria of this nature, one would 
predict that the direction of effect of 
teacher warmth will change from positive 
to zero or negative as the pupil age in- 
creases. 


Further Implications 

A profitable area for further research 
would be an investigation of the origins 
of teachers’ abilities to produce a warm 
classroom atmosphere. Seibel'® and 
Bush'* have each reported on attempts to 
analyze the components of teacher 
warmth and to trace some of its ante- 

1® Dean W. Seibel, “The Prediction of Qualities 
of Interaction Between Apprentice Teachers and 
Pupils,” (Unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, 1955). 

‘* Robert N. Bush, The Teacher-Pupil Rela- 
tionship (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954). 
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cedents. Seibel, utilizing mature statis- 
tical procedures, identified several com- 
ponents (support, verbal and material 
rewards, solicitation, etc.) but found few 
meaningful leads as to origins. Bush 
offers several techniques as effective in 
increasing the warmth of the teacher- 
pupil relationship, although his work is 
of an exploratory nature and is not in- 
tended to be rigorous in design. Several 
of his suggestions might be valuable 
leads: the teacher's acquisition of infor- 
mation on the varied needs and capacities 
of ‘the pupils, the teacher's conscious 
efforts to develop a warm classroom at- 
mosphere, the matching of teachers and 
pupils as regards social beliefs and in- 
terests. Sheldon, Coale, and Copple have 
provided some evidence that the teacher 
variable of warmth is positively related 
to such teacher characteristics as higher 
intelligence, less authoritarianism, higher 
need for affiliation, and less need for 
succorance.'® If these characteristics are 
important “origins” of warmth, perhaps 
the warmth variable is not easily amen- 
able to change through teacher training 


'*M. Stephen Sheldon, Jack M. Coale, and 
Rockne Copple, “Concurrent Validity of the 
‘Warm Teacher Scales," Journal of Educational 
Psychology 50:37-40; February 1959. 
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experience; pre-training screening would 
then become a necessary device. 

This discussion has focused upon only 
one part of the total problem of identify- 
ing the competent teacher. A word of 
caution is therefore necessary. It is 
probable that the warmth variable will 
shift in its effects, and in its importance, 
as a function of the types of criteria. 
Also, whether a teacher rates high or low 
on warmth may be of valuable practical 
information only when one knows more 
about other characteristics of the teacher. 
For example, Reed'® found that the two 
teacher variables of warmth and of utili- 
zation of intrinsic motivation were sepa- 
rate variables but strongly intercor- 
related. This may be interpreted to mean 
that in the training of teachers, instruc- 
tions in the utilization of intrinsic moti- 
vation are more likely to be successful if 
the student teacher already possesses the 
attributes of warmth. Such permutations 
are to be expected with the gain of addi- 
tional scientific evidence. The resulting 
picture of the practical implications of 
the warmth variable will undoubtedly 
have many other nuances, some of which 
are not now completely clear or obvious. 


** Op. Cit. 





lf the Able Are to be 
Attracted to Teaching. .. 


. the teaching force will be no better than the quality of persons who join it. While 


we have not been doing as badly as some suggest, we are surely not doing as well in the 
matter of the selection of teachers as we can and must. Even though every occupational 
group has ambitions to capture as many talented persons as possible, a good case can be 
made for the position that the essential security and well being of the country depend 
on getting more and better persons into the teaching profession. How may this be 
accomplished? Together with substantial improvement in economic reward goes the basic 
necessity for the profession to be one that demands a high level of competence. Able 
persons will not follow a line of work where performance does not require a high level 
of ability. The standards and conditions of work in teaching must be much higher and 
better than they now are if able people are to be attracted to and held in teaching. 


-Editorial, JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EpucaTion 36:194; April 1961. 
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Ruth R. Dugan 


Personality and the Effective Teacher 


War kind of person makes a good 
teacher? Do effective teachers have cer- 
tain traits, talents, or training in com- 
mon? Or is there a certain pattern of 
behavior that separates good teachers 
from the average or from the ineffective 
teachers? These questions have been dis- 
cussed and studied by experts and lay- 
men alike, and results show that there 
are almost as many opinions and con- 
clusions as there are discussants. 
Throughout the literature on teacher 
effectiveness, there is agreement among 
investigators that it is of primary sig- 
nificance that the characteristics of suc- 
cessful teachers be as thoroughly under- 
stood as possible. Yet there is also 
agreement that very little is known 
about what the characteristics of the 
successful teacher are. A review of litera- 
ture on teacher effectiveness done by the 
School Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity' showed that from the time of 
Meriam’s pioneer study, no single factor 
had been found to be significantly pre- 
dictive of teaching competence. More 
than 150 studies on the measurement 
and prediction of teaching success have 
been done since Meriam’s work of 1906.* 
Domas and Tiedeman® list more than a 
thousand titles in their annotated bibli- 
ography on teacher competence, and only 


of 


Seminar in Education, “Teaching Compe- 
tence’ (Unpublished monograph, School of 
Education, Stanford University, 1947.) 

* J. L. Meriam, “Normal School Education and 
Efficiency in Teaching,” Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 1 (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College 
Columbia University, 1906) . 

*S. J. Domas and D. V. Tiedeman, “Teacher 
Competence: An annotated Bibliography,” 
Journal of Experimental Education 29:101-218; 
1950 
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a few of those reported make any pre- 
tense of getting at the essential problems. 
The greatest proportion of studies on 
teacher effectiveness has been concerned 
with the collection of subjective opinions 
from experts in teacher education, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, laymen, and 
pupils as to the characteristics of good 
teachers. Little progress has been made 
in determining, by objective techniques, 
the importance of these characteristics 
in teachers who are judged to be doing a 
good job. 

Perhaps many of our most cherished 
opinions as to the prerequisites for be- 
coming a good teacher will be weakened 
when subjected to objective measure- 
ment. Although unanimous agreement 
among educators does not exist as to the 
rank of importance of various factors, 
one trait is repeatedly mentioned 
throughout the literature as necessary 
for success in teaching: understanding. 
The teacher should be a sensitive person 
who recognizes and understands the 
needs of the child, the adult, and the 
community. To be understanding, he 
must be emotionally stable, able to proj- 
ect himself into the situation of those 
around him; he must be unselfish, con- 
cerned with the welfare of other people 
and willing to serve his fellow men. 
According to Kunkel,* a synonym for 
this characteristic is mental-objectivity. 
There are few people indeed who would 
not accept this trait as a requisite for 
successful teaching as a basic assumption. 


* Fritz Kunkel, What it Means to Grow Up 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936) . 

Dr. Dugan is associate professor of science 
at Jersey City State College. 
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And yet, when this assumption was 
tested it was found that there was no 
significant correlation (r= —.030 +.005) 
between teacher effectiveness and mental 
objectivity for the 185 teachers studied.‘ 
There were as many egocentric teachers 
doing an effective job (as judged by their 
supervisors on the Critical Behavior of 
Teachers Rating Scale designed and 
validated by members of the Teacher 
Characteristics Study under the direction 
of Dr. David G. Ryans*) as there were 
mentally objective teachers. Either 
their success was due to factors other 
than those tested, or in certain situations, 
egocentricity aids in teaching. Perhaps 
the effective egocentric teacher is the 
actor who gives a competent performance 
and in his monopoly of the show, im- 
presses his audience to such a degree that 
certain ends of education are achieved. 
An explanation must also be sought for 
the mentally objective teachers who were 
judged ineffective. Perhaps their in- 
effectiveness was due to factors other 
than those tested, but maybe in some 
situations mental objectivity hinders suc- 
cess. Perhaps some teachers who are 
highly mentally objective are so mindful 
of the rights of others that they allow 
too much freedom in their classrooms 
and their objectivity is mistaken for 
weakness. They therefore lose the re- 
spect of their pupils and supervisors. 

Measurement of human characteristics 
can only be rough estimates at best. In 
comparison with measurement in physics, 
educational measurement is analogous to 
the cave man estimating the weight of 
two stones by holding them in either 
hand. The fact that educational meas- 
urements are rough and not often sig- 
nificantly predictive does not negate the 
need for these measurements nor the 


* Ruth R. Dugan, “A Study to Determine the 
Relative Importance of Selected Personal Fac 
tors in the Effective Teacher,” Dissertation Ab- 
stracts 29:1020; November 1958 

*David G. Ryans, “The Investigation of 
Teacher Characteristics,” Educational Record 
34:371-96; October 1953 
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need for continuous effort at refinement 
of techniques. This investigator found 
that to measure such qualities as mental 
objectivity, egocentricity, and extrover- 
sion in teachers required an analysis of 
approximately 825 teacher trait-actions 
as described by the Commonwealth 
Teacher Training Study’ and the selec- 
tion of those trait-actions best reflecting 
these qualities. A structured personality 
inventory called the Teacher Action 
Questionnaire*® was designed. This was 
found to be a valid instrument for 
measuring egocentricity, mental ob- 
jectivity, extroversion, and introversion 
when the scores of sixty-nine teachers 
showed significant correlation (r — .80 
t = 10.88 <.01) with the standardized 
Miller Murray Self-Perception Inven- 
tory,” which measured the same traits. 
The 185 teachers from the New York 
metropolitan area who participated in 
the effective teacher investigation had 
scores on the Teacher Action Question- 
naire which approximated a normal dis- 
tribution. As in all measurements of 
human traits, the scores for each person 
were compared with the scores of others 
responding to the questionnaire to deter- 
mine rank or intensity of the trait in one 
person as compared with the ranks ol 
all others. Thus the investigator had an 
estimate of the mental-objectivity or the 
egocentricity of each teacher in the study. 

What are some of the teacher be- 
haviors which are reflective of the ego 
centric extrovert? A sample of the kind 
of statements the teachers were asked to 
answer appears below: 

|. When a new teacher joins the 
faculty of your school, do you take him 
“under your wing” and tell him about 
the school’s regulations, the faults of 


7 W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The 
Commonwealth Teacher Training Study 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929) 
p. 223-44. 

* Dugan, op. cit. 

* Lawrence Miller and Elwood Murray, Self- 
Perception Inventory (Denver: University of 
Denver Press, 1940) . 
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the supervisors, the students who need 
watching, and steer him toward your 
favorite group of teachers? 


2. When a student questions a mark 
on a paper that you have carefully and 
fairly graded, do you refuse to discuss it 
further? 


8. When you must make a decision to 
pass or fail a student, do you make your 
decision readily, feeling that you are 
bound to make some mistakes in your 
evaluation of students? 


!. When you have been given an ex- 
tra-curricular task which is disagreeable 
to you, do you frankly let those around 
you know it is disagreeable to you, even 
though you do the work? 


5. At a faculty meeting when a ques 
tion is given to the whole group for 
discussion, do you answer at once to in- 
sure your opinions being given prom- 
inencer 

6. When a supervisor visits your class 
to evaluate your lesson, do you make an 
effort to impress him by steering the 
lesson to a topic in which you excel or 
in which some of your students excel, 
therefore giving a “good show’? 

In the same situations the egocentric 
introvert reacts differently; these be- 
haviors, however, are considered to be 
equally neurotic: 


|. When a new teacher joins the 
faculty of your school, do you wait until 
he has proven himself worthy before 
you become concerned about him? 

2. When a student questions a mark 
on a paper that you have carefully and 
lairly graded, do you become intimidated 
if he is aggressive and do you tend to 
appease him by giving another examina- 
tion or extra work to enable him to im- 
prove the grade? 

3. When you must make a decision to 
pass or to fail a student, do you keep 
postponing the decision because you 
Wish to avoid making a mistake for 
which you must be held responsible? 
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4. When you have been given an 
extra-curricular task which is disagree- 
able to you are you inwardly annoyed, 
even though you do the work assigned? 

5. At a faculty meeting when a ques- 
tion is given the whole group for dis- 
cussion, would you rather not participate 
because you fear that your contribution 
may not be worthwhile? 

6. When a supervisor visits your class 
to evaluate your lesson, does the presence 
of the supervisor disturb you, and do 
you find it difficult to do your best? 

The above statements were balanced 
with mentally objective extrovert re- 
sponses and mentally objective introvert 
responses and the teachers were asked 
to indicate the frequency of response on 
a four-point scale. The psychological 
assumptions behind the questionnaire 
were based on the theory that extrover- 
sion and introversion, as well as ego- 
centricity and mental objectivity, are 
scaled on a “yardstick” and the ex- 
tremes of each are at either end of the 
stick. That unselfishness or emotional 
stability has not been proved to be neces- 
sary for effective teaching comes as a 
surprise only to educators. Pupils seem 
to have always realized this. In fact, 
pupils are surprised that some teachers 
are every bit as emotionally mature as 
other people, and that 68 per cent of 
the teachers tested are on either side 
of the population mean or, in other 
words, are normal. 

Perhaps no one personality factor will 
ever be found to be predictive of success 
in teaching. Personality is complex and 
dynamic, and is more than a sum total 
of personality factors for each indi- 
vidual; it is also the organization of 
these factors and the effect of them on 
other people. 

Most likely, the answer to the effective 
teacher will be in the discovery of cer- 
tain patterns of personality factors 
coupled with certain professional factors 
that best suit a teacher for a specific 
teaching job. 





Adam M. Drayer 


Students’ Views of the Qualifications 
of Their Teachers 


Ma. h attention has been given to the 
qualifications needed by elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers, but the quali- 
fications of college teachers have received 
relatively little notice. At a time when 
future enrollment in colleges is expected 
to double within ten years, it would seem 
appropriate to devote attention to the 
type of person needed to meet the future 
demand for college teachers. 


Data for this study were obtained by 
use of the student-opinion technique, 
with the samples drawn from a sttdent 
body of a four-year liberal arts college for 
men, A section of students enrolled in a 
course, “Introduction to Education,” was 
sampled each year for five years. The 
size of the sections ranged from fourteen 
to twenty-nine students. Most of the 
students were juniors, although a small 
percentage of seniors and post-graduate 
students were represented. A five-year 
sample was taken to broaden the number 
of teachers rated by these students. Also 
sampled were two summer sections which 
included students from other colleges. 
The total sample consisted of 148 stu- 
dents. 


The faculty members of the college 
from which the samples were drawn were 
males. Their level of education ranged 
from the bachelor’s degree to the doc- 
torate, distributed as follows: 25.3 per 
cent held the doctorate, 61.9 per cent had 
a master’s degree, and 12.8 per cent a 
bachelor’s degree. During the time this 
study was made, the minimum require- 


ment for new faculty members was a 
master’s degree in the subject to be 
taught, with some teaching experience 
and some work toward the doctorate 
desirable. 

Since all of the students sampled in. 
tended to become teachers, it might be 
assumed that they would be more famil- 
iar with and more concerned about the 
qualificaitons needed by teachers than 
would be students enrolled in other pro- 
grams and that, therefore, their 
ments might be more valid than those 
of other students. 

The purpose of the study was ex 
plained to the students and they were 
asked to be frank in their responses. 
Each student was requested to think of 
the college teacher he had liked best and 
to list the reasons why he had liked that 
teacher best. The same procedure was 
followed for the teacher he liked least 
To encourage frankness, the respondents 
were instructed not to sign their names, 
not to mention any teacher by name, 
and to print their comments if they 
thought that their handwriting would be 
recognized. 


com 


The comments made by the students 
were analyzed and tabulated in general 
categories. It was difficult to make 
these categories mutually exclusive be 


Dr. Drayer is head of the Education De- 
partment, King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, and visiting lecturer, College 
Misericordia, Dallas, Pennsylvania. 
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cause there was some overlap in the re- 
sponses given. Thus, thirty-three stu- 
dents responded that they had liked a 
teacher because he “made the course in- 
teresting.” This was listed as a separate 
category in Table I, although many of 
the answers might have been listed under 
the category “presented material effec- 
tively” if the students had explained in 
what manner the instructor had made 
the course interesting. 

Table 1 shows the items mentioned 
by ten or more students, with the items 
arranged according to frequency of 
mention. 

The most striking fact found in Table 
I is the large difference in frequency of 
mention between the first and second 
items. It would appear that college stu- 
dents admire effective methods and 
techniques far more than any other 
single qualification possessed by their 
instructors. The students gave second 
place to knowledge of subject matter, 
but this item was mentioned only half 
as frequently as ability to teach. More- 
over, all the first five items mentioned 
do not refer directly to the teacher as a 
personality but rather to his academic 
and professional competence. Thus, in 
this sampling, pupils placed greatest 
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emphasis on teaching methods, knowl- 
edge of subject matter, attention to in- 
dividual differences, ability to evaluate 
progress, and ability to motivate. 

Typical of the comments which were 
tabulated under the category of “pre- 
sented material effectively” were the fol- 
lowing: 

“He explained every part of the day's 
lesson precisely.” 

“Did not lecture all the time.” 

“Illustrated principles with practical ex- 
amples.” 

“Spoke to the students—not down to them, 
or above their heads.” 

“Very orderly in presenting material.” 

“Kept his class alive by explanatory exam- 
ples.” 

“Logical, interesting presentation of ma- 
terial.” 

“He could put his material across.” 

“He created interest in the class by en- 
couraging questions.” 

“Daily reviews kept us on our toes and 
helped us learn.” 

“Always well prepared.” 

In addition to the items already men- 
tioned as noted from Table I, in their 
professional relationship with instruc- 
tors, students like a friendly but pro- 
fessional atmosphere. Moreover, they 
like teachers who have a sense of humor, 


TABLE I 


ReAsONS Wuy 


148 COLLEGE STUDENTS PREFERRED CERTAIN INSTRUCTORS 








Reason 


Presented material effectively 
Good command of his subject 
Gave personal help to students 
Tests were fair 

Made the course interesting 
Professional, yet friendly 

Fair in grading 

Good sense of humor 

Pleasant personality 

Answered questions raised 

No favorites, no discrimination 
Enthusiastic about subject 
Allowed discussions 

Relaxed atmosphere in class 
Motivated pupils to capacity 
Neat in appearance 


Frequency of Mention 


105 
54 
53 
41 
33 
29 
27 
26 
24 
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TABLE Il 


ReAsons Wuy 148 Coitece Stupents Distikep Certain INsTRUCTORS 


Reasons 


Did not explain material well 

Tests were unfair 

Had favorites, showed discrimination 
Attitude of superiority 

Assignments unreasonable 

Sarcastic 

Classes were dull 

Not interested in his work 

Did not know his subject 

Did not answer questions 

Unfair in grading 

Poor personality 

Did not help with problems 

Too authoritarian, too domineering 
Taught strictly from the textbook 
Expression not clear, monotonous voice 


a pleasant personality, and who permit 
a relaxed atmosphere in their classes 
where students do not hesitate to bring 
up questions for discussion. 

Because of overlap of responses, the 
same difficulty was met in Table II as 
in Table I. For example, items from 
other categories might have been in- 
cluded under “Did not explain material 
well” (because some of the students re- 
sponding did not explain their remarks 
welll). 

Table II also shows that students place 
greatest stress on teaching ability in 
evaluating their instructors. However, 
this item does not overshadow the others 
as much as it did in Table I. In men- 
tioning reasons for disliking their in- 
structors, things that affected them per- 
sonally assumed greater importance. 
Thus, a particularly strong grievance 
among students seems to be the failure 
of the instructor to evaluate their work 
validly and objectively. They strongly 
resent tests which are not based on mate- 
rial taught or discussed in class, or which 
they think have been unreasonable in 
their length or difficulty. Similarly, they 
resent preferential or discriminatory 








Frequency of Mention 
59 
45 
31 
30 
26 
24 


99 
-< 


17 
17 


17 


grading of tests or treatment of students 
in evaluating progress made. They also 
rebel against a teacher who displays an 
attitude of superiority, who regards his 
students as inferiors, or who is sarcastic 
in his remarks to students. 

The following are typical responses 
which were categorized under the head- 
ing “did not explain material well,” the 
most frequently mentioned item: 


“Presented too much material in almost 
dictation form.” 

“Lectured in a monotone.” 

“Never deviated from the textbook.” 

“Was never well prepared.” 

“ “Brushed off’ questions.” 

“Talked over the heads of his students.” 

“I never knew where I stood in his course.” 

“Over-emphasized the importance of his 
course.” 

“Raced through material.” 

“Embarrassed students if they asked a 
question.” 

“He did not know how to teach.” 

“Used lofty and ambiguous statements 
without explaining them.” 

“He taught like a machine with a set pat 
tern every day.” 

“Never used the textbook.” 

“No method in his madness.” 
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“Memorized his lectures and recited them 
verbatim.” 


On the basis of the sampling, the fol- 
lowing conclusions, as applied to male 
teachers in a college for men, would 
seem to be justified: 

|. Although many factors contribute 
to success as a college teacher, the one 
putstanding factor which contributes to 
a successful learning situation is the in- 
structor’s knowledge of and skill in 
methods of teaching. Conversely, lack of 
this knowledge and skill seems to be the 
chief factor responsible for failure to 
achieve a desirable learning atmosphere. 

2. The accurate evaluation of his work 
is of great importance to a student. Aside 
from the fact that always a few students 
attempt to rationalize their failure by 
blaming the evaluation techniques of the 
teacher, it is safe to assume that most 
of them are at least able to distinguish 
between a “fair and an “unfair’’ test. 
If an instructor is able to make “fair” 
evaluations of his students’ progress, 
this ability greatly contributes to the 
harmonious relationship that should 
exist in the classroom. If the instructor 
joes not have this ability he is certain 
to arouse resentment in his students, 
thereby causing interference with learn- 
ing. 

3. Students like to be recognized as 
individuals. They think highly of a 
eacher who helps them with their indi- 
vidual problems. Even if they have no 
problems, they seem to have a closer 
relationship with the teacher who is able 
to identify them as individuals. How- 
ever, they lose respect for the teacher 
who does not keep his relationships on a 
professional basis. 

4. Students highly respect a teacher 
who has knowledge of and enthusiasm 
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for his field. They have little or no re- 
spect for teachers who are not well- 
grounded in their subject matter, or 
who come to class unprepared. 

5. Although they look up to a teacher 
who is well-versed in his field, students 
dislike the teacher who adopts an atti- 
tude of superiority. Apparently they feel 
that even the most competent teacher 
should at the same time be confident and 
humble—confident in his ability, yet 
humble enough to realize his limitations 
in the limitless realm of knowledge. 


This study has shown that students 
in a college for men think the most suc- 
cessful instructors are those who use 
effective teaching methods, who are 
familiar with acceptable evaluation and 
grading procedures, and who understand 
their pupils and their problems. The 
most unsuccessful ones were those who 
lacked these qualifications. It would ap- 
pear, then, that knowledge of profes- 
sional education should contribute to 
success in college teaching. Certainly 
either formal or inservice education of 
that type would do much to eliminate 
many of the deficiencies of some college 
teachers, as they are seen through the 
eyes of their students. 

We can assume that most of the 
teachers rated in this study received ade- 
quate preparation in the academic fields 
they were teaching. This is seen in the 
high number of students who mentioned 
that their instructors were well grounded 
in subject matter and in the relatively 
few who mentioned lack of this type of 
preparation as a reason for disliking their 
teachers. This raises an interesting ques- 
tion: Is there a significant difference in 
professional education background be- 
tween best-liked and least-liked college 
teachers? 


————E EEE 








Kristen D. Juul 


The Positive Promotion of Learning 


The Role of the School in the Psychiatric Treatment 


Tus article is the report on the in- 
patient treatment in a psychiatric clinic 
of a sixteen-year-old boy, Ray, who had 
developed adjustment difficulties after 
he suffered a brain injury in a motor- 
scooter accident. 

lhe reasons for writing about Ray are 
several: (1) Some of his psychodynamics 
were unusually clear und illustrative. (2) 
He displayed personality difficulties that 
in less obvious ways are manifested by 
most adolescents. (3) He developed and 
was able to overcome some blocks in 
learning that are not uncommon. (4) 
His reaction to his body injury might 
help the reader to better understand and 
handle other children in similar circum- 
stances. (5) In Ray's case there was ex- 
ceptionally successful co-operation among 
several professions and agencies. (6) 
Ihe role of the school and the teachers 
in fulfilling not only the academic but 
also deeper emotional and social needs 
was apparent. 


Background Relating 
to the Accident 

When Ray was just fourteen years old 
he was in a collision with a car while he 
was driving his motor-scooter. He sus- 
tained severe head and brain injuries 
that affected the motor areas. His left 
arm was permanently crippled. The con- 
trol of one leg was impaired and he 
walked with a shuffling gait. The co-ordi- 
nation of his facial muscles was also 
weakened, and his speech was slurred. 
In addition, his face was badly battered 


of a Boy with Adjustment Difficulties 
After a Severe Accident 


and he had plastic surgery which im. 
proved but did not entirely restore his 
looks. There was also some amnesia. 


Ray had just entered the ninth grade 
when the accident occurred. He was out 
of school for about three months. When 
he returned he was very nervous and 
fearful. He felt that he could not learn 
well and was unable to keep up with his 
courses. A homebound teacher worked 
with him for about two months until the 
end of the school year. Ray made little 
progress. 

In the fall Ray was accepted at a re- 
habilitation institute. Efforts were made 
to improve his co-ordination and the use 
of his arm. Speech therapy was also ini 
tiated. He was included in a school 
program but was very upset in class and 
unable to adjust. He also developed 
temper outbursts and intense phobias 
about germs. Because of his increasing 
difficulties he was admitted as a patient 
in a psychiatric clinic for diagnosis and 
therapy. 

Ray’s school history before the accident 
was sketchy, as the cumulative records 
had been lost. However, his teachers 
described him as a good average student, 
strong in mathematics and science and 


Dr. Juul is associate professor and diret- 
tor of special education at Western Michigan 
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This study was written when the author 
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somewhat weak in English and spelling. 
{t the completion of the seventh grade, 
he obtained an 1.Q. of 103 on the Otis 
Test. He was also given the California 
\chievement Test with the following re- 
sults: reading, 8.2; arithmetic, 9.2; 
language, 8.2; total test, 8.6. The fol- 
lowing year he obtained an 1.Q. of 114 
on the Otis Test. It thus appeared that 
Ray was a high average student. He had 
ambitions of becoming an engineer and 
was saving money for college. He had a 
paper route and he saved his earnings 
faithfully. 

There was little evidence of adjust- 
ment difhculties during his development. 
For about a year prior to the accident he 
had shown some opposition to and de 
fiance of his father. Actually on the day 
he was injured his father had told him 
not to use the scooter. This situation had 
some bearing on the problems that de- 
veloped later. 


Treatment and Progress 
in a Clinic 

\t his admission to the clinic, Ray was 
given psychological, educational and 
psychiatric evaluations. The Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale showed him to func- 
tion on an average intellectual level. He 
obtained a verbal I.Q. of 105, a perform- 
ince 1.Q. of 101, and a full-scale 1.Q. 
of 104. His information was average and 
his vocabulary somewhat limited. How- 
ever, he had above average capacity for 
abstractions, for perceptual details, and 
lor memory of complex designs. His 
visual motor functioning was also above 
There was no evidence that his 
brain injury had affected his intellectual 
performance. 


average 


Achievement Test 
reading, 5.9; arithmetic, 
4.2; language, 7.0; total test, 7.4. His 
total score was 2.6 grades below the level 
that should be expected on the basis of 


his age 


His California 
SCOTES were: 


It was also more than a year 
below the score he had on the same test 
a year and a half before. The deteriora- 
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tion was believed to be the result of lack 
of recent schooling, anxiety and in- 
security related to self-assertion, intense 
dependency and regressive tendencies, 
and possibly some loss of memory. 

Psychodynamically it appeared that 
Ray had reacted to his injury by becom- 
ing intensely concerned about the sound- 
ness of his body and about his looks. The 
accident occurred at a time in his life 
when appearance was playing a crucial 
part in the developme:it of hi- self-esteem 
and sense of masculine adequacy. Ray re- 
acted to his appearance in several ways. 
First he would make jokes and clowning 
remarks about his looks, either deroga- 
tory or excessively boastful. Both of these 
reactions had the effect of drawing at- 
tention to his appearance and might have 
been ways for him to try to come to terms 
with himself. On the other hand, if any- 
body else made remarks about his looks, 
he would become extremely angry. Un- 
derneath he was unable to accept him- 
self. His recurrent dream at night was 
that the accident was a dream, from 
which he would wake up and drive away 
on his scooter. 

His difficulty in heterosexual adjust- 
ment was expressed in an avoidance of 
girls of his own age. 

Another area of development that had 
received a severe set-back was Ray's 
striving for independence. The accident 
occurred when he was in the middle of 
his struggle of emancipation from paren- 
tal domination. Dramatically, the acci- 
dent occurred when he had defied his 
father and driven the scooter. As a re- 
sult, Ray had a deep-seated feeling that 
the injury was a punishment for dis- 
obedience and trying to become inde- 
pendent. Ray’s reaction was that of 
turning himself into a dependent and 
helpless child who could not do anything. 
Inadvertently the parents aggravated 


the situation by becoming oversolicitous 
and overprotective. 

The final major problem that Ray 
faced was how to handle the anger and 
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hostility that he harbored. He had an 
intense anger against fate that had dealt 
him such a blow. His aggression was in- 
creased by the many inevitable frustra- 
tions he met every day and he re- 
sented his parents’ solicitude although he 
encouraged it. Part of this resentment 
had its origin in the normal opposition 
adolescents show against the legitimate 
concern parents have for their welfare. 
Ray was unable to recognize within him- 
self the aggressiveness he felt, as well as 
its origins. He protected himself against 
it by becoming subservient and com- 
pliant in many areas and by developing 
somatic complaints of headaches, stom- 
ach aches, etc. Occasionally his real feel- 
ings broke through in unreasonable 
temper outbursts. His complaints of not 
feeling well also served his need of being 
a helpless child from whom no demands 
could be made. The germ phobia and 
the related compulsion to continually 
wash himself were also related to his 
hostilities. He was afraid that he had 
something that might hurt others if he 
“gave it to them.” 

In the planning for Ray's treatment 
it was recognized that all the staff mem- 
bers, the occupational and recreational 
therapists, the nurses, the attendants and 
the teachers would have to build up 
Ray's self-esteem and self-assurance. He 
was in need of much support and recog- 
nition. Some of his dependency needs 
would work themselves out as he gained 
in security. It was also recognized that 
the staff should not yield to excessive 
demands for help. Thus he had to make 
his own bed, although he said he could 
not do it because of his bad arm. His 
complaints of feeling sick were ignored 
unless there was some other evidence that 
he was not well. His self-assertiveness 
and justified expressions of anger were 
encouraged. 

The major function of the psychiatrist 
was to work with Ray in therapy to help 
him recognize his underlying motives 
and feelings so that he could deal with 
them more adequately. There were also 
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frequent conferences in which the 
therapist discussed Ray's problems with 
the other staff members. Such conferences 
helped them to understand and to deal 
with him. 

Ray was admitted to the clinic in 
November and was discharged at the 
end of the spring semester the following 
June. During the seven months he was 
hospitalized he made steady progress in 
his adjustment. He returned home happy 
about his experience at the clinic but 
happier to be home. The credit for this 
success goes to all who worked with Ray. 
Each in his own area made a valuable 
contribution. 


The Role of the School 

In this article I shall concentrate on 
the progress Ray made in school, par- 
ticularly in his English class, since he 
developed an especially meaningful rela- 
tionship to the teacher in that course. 

Ray was enrolled in several classes: 
general science, general mathematics, 
English and woodshop. He also had 
recreational therapy which is equivalent 
to a physical education course and oc 
cupational therapy which centered 
around arts and crafts work. In all the 
activities he made improvements both 
in performance, in behavior, and in re 
lationships. The English class had an 
average of twelve students, about eight 
boys and four girls. Most of them were 
of high average and superior mental 
ability and they were all adequate or 
superior readers, with the exception ol 
Ray and another boy. Ray read on the 
first-grade level when he joined the 
class. All the students were either in the 
seventh, eighth or ninth grades, with the 
most superior students in the two lower 
grades. As they could read ninth-grade 
material with comfort, they used ninth 
grade literature and grammar books ut 
less they wanted a particular story from 
another book. Most of the spring semes 
ter was spent studying grammar and com: 
position. The group also read a novel in 
class. 
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Ray was able to use the grammar book 
but ninth-grade literature he found too 
dificult. He selected readers on his own 
level, and for most of the semester he 
read a story or part of a story as an as- 
signment for the day. Each morning 
when the class began he told his fellow 
students what he had read. This served 
as an excellent motivation device because 
the class liked to hear the stories he read. 
He therefore had to be prepared to avoid 
disappointing them. 

Although Ray’s achievement scores in 
reading were on a fifth- and sixth-grade 
level, he selected his stories from eighth- 
grade books. He had some difficulty with 
vocabulary, but his comprehension was 
adequate, and he insisted that he did not 
want to use the books from the lower- 
grade levels. 

When Ray joined the class he was very 
apprehensive. He complained that he 
had lost his memory, that he could not 
recall what he had just read, and that his 
reading and writing were poor. He 
giggled a great deal, made uncalled-for 
remarks, and tried to avoid doing his 
assignments. He was obviously acutely 
embarrassed about his appearance, his 
speech, and his difficulties in reading 

His teacher assumed the approach of 
giving Ray praise in the class for any 
worthwhile behavior and performance. 
He also frequently retained him after 
class to give him his special reading as- 
signment, help him with problems that 
arose in learning, or talk over minor 
misbehavior in class as well as his tend- 
ency to avoid doing his work. 

Ray's written work was, in the begin- 
ning, extremely poorly done with regard 
to handwriting, spelling and grammar. 
One day the teacher asked him to rewrite 
his paper while he was sitting beside 
him. The difference was remarkable. 
Ray recognized that he could do much 
better than he had been doing and from 
then on there was an improvement in his 
writing. 

In telling the stories he read to the 
class Ray also soon convinced himself 


that his memory and comprehension 
were better than he thought. Soon his 
complaints in those areas disappeared. 

His confidence and trust in his 
teacher were greatly strengthened as the 
result of an open house. His parents 
came to visit and the teacher gave ample 
praise about his improvement and 
showed the parents some of his work. 
From then on Ray was more relaxed in 
the class and began to show evidence of 
a positive relationship to his teacher. 

A chance incident made a change in 
his tendency to complain about bodily 
ailments. The class was reading an ex- 
cerpt from Tom Sawyer that had to do 
with Tom’s attempt to stay home from 
school by complaining that he was sick. 
This story caused an unusual amount of 
laughter and enjoyment among the stu- 
dents. In addition to Ray there were 
two more boys who tended to have aches 
and pains to avoid responsibilities. The 
teacher discussed Tom's behavior with 
the students and they easily drew the in- 
ference that they had been operating in 
a similar way. From then on Ray never 
complained about head and stomach 
aches in his English class. 

After a few weeks another develop- 
ment began to emerge. Ray started to 
come early to class and would occupy the 
teacher's chair behind the desk. When 
the teacher came in he would make re- 
marks such as “we have got a new teacher 
today.” This was done in good humor 
and stirred many humorous comments 
among his peers and from his teacher. 
By the time the class started he would 
move to his seat without urging. As a 
next step he began to pull a chair up 
beside the teacher's desk before class 
and sit there for the first ten minutes 
of the period until after he had told his 
story to the class. He also participated 
more actively and constructively in class 
discussions and volunteered going to the 
blackboard to do problems. His com- 
prehension of grammar was on the level 
with the rest of the class and he received 
considerable recognition from the stu- 
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dents. Finally, one day he stood up in 
front of his chair to tell his daily story 
to the class. When he was through he 
got a spontaneous applause from his 
peers. It was as if they were suddenly 
aware of the silent struggle that Ray 
had had to present himself fully and 
proudly to them. This act he repeated 
for a «ouple of weeks. Each time he ap- 
peared less nervous and finally he was 
quite ,elf-confident and casual. At that 
point he began to remain at his seat for 
the whole period, as if he had completed 
a task he had set himself and was satisfied 
to join the group again. 

Concurrently with these changes 
another development occurred. If he 
passed his teacher in the hall while he 
was with his peers he would wave his 
hand and make remarks such as “Here 
comes the best teacher I ever had.” He 
had some difficulties with his science and 
mathematics teacher and complained to 
him that he was not as understanding 
and helpful as his English teacher. In the 
two Ray present 
some problems related to clowning, inat- 
tention, and not doing his work prop- 
erly. When the English teacher dis- 
cussed this behavior with him, Ray grad- 


ually improved 


classes continued. to 


An incident happened that reflected 
adolescent ambivalence toward growing 
up. The teacher usually helped Ray to 
find a story for the following day. For a 
couple of days he had not had time to 
select a story with him and on the ensu- 
ing days Ray was unprepared. The sec 
ond day his excuse was that his teacher 
had not helped him to find a story. The 
teacher replied curtly that he was old 
enough to find a story on his own. Ray 
looked embarrassed and said nothing. 
However, to the therapist he expressed 
considerable anger at his teacher's un- 
reasonable demand. This became an 
opportunity for the therapist to point 
out that the demand was actually not 
unreasonable and that Ray was mature 
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enough to make such a decision on his 
own. From then on Ray selected his own 
stories. As Ray's self-confidence and 
competency in his subject increased, he 
began to ask for help and for more work. 
When he wrote themes he prepared a 
first copy which he wanted the teacher 
to go over with him to make suggestions 
and corrections before he submitted the 
final paper. He became concerned about 
his spelling and got a spelling book in 
which he did some independent work. 
He had some real problems in spelling 
because his visual as well as his auditory 
discrimination was impaired. He had 
difficulties in discriminating between 
vowels and between similar consonants 
and he did not discern suffixes 
quately. It was impossible to find out 
whether he had these problems before 
the accident, but the probability was that 
his injury had affected his perceptual 
acuity. A distinct improvement was ob- 
served both in his spelling and in his 
general writing ability. 


ade- 


A little incident exemplifies Ray’s in 
creased interest in his school work and 
in impressing his teacher. His class had 
spent the day visiting a bank. At the 
end of the tour there was a discussion 
session. As the teacher was about to dis 
miss the group, Ray blurted out: “Arent 
you going to make us write a story about 
the trip for tomorrow?” On the way back 
to the clinic he needed all his diplo 


macy to explain away his remark to his 
peers who had been hoping against hope 
that the teacher would forget about an 


assignment. 

As the school year drew to a close, 
preparations were made for Ray's dis 
charge and for his continued schooling 
Contact had been kept with the principal 
of his school, who had shown consider- 
able interest in him. Ray had expressed 
a desire to go to summer school and he 
wanted to take English which was the 
subject in which he needed most im 


provement. The principal arranged [0 
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his enrollment in a course that was suited 
to his reeds. Ray adjusted well to the 
class which was a ninth-grade general 
English course. He was able to keep 
up with the other students and received 
average marks. He also started to take 
private lessons in playing a musical in- 
srument and he resumed his paper 
route. Several weeks after his return 
home, he had maintained a very ade- 
quate adjustment to his home, his school 
and his community. 


Summary 

Ray was a sixteen-year-old boy who at 
the age of fourteen sustained injuries 
that partly crippled and disfigured him. 
\s a result he developed phobias, anx- 
ieties and feelings of inadequacy. He 
showed marked régressions in several 
areas of personality development and 
exacerbation of his dependency needs. 
There was a marked drop in his scho- 
lastic achievement and in his motivation 
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to learn. During seven months in a 
psychiatric clinic where a_ multi-dis- 
ciplinary approach was used in helping 
him he made significant progress and was 
able to return to his community and to 
his school. 

A significant factor in his restoration 
appeared to be a supportive and demand- 
ing school program that provided for 
his academic and developmental needs. 
Ray's positive identification with one 
of his teachers served as an additional 
motivating force and helped him in his 
growth. 

This case illustrates that school prog- 
ress is only one aspect of the total devel- 
opment of a child. Learning serves other 
areas of the personality and vice versa. 
Many non-intellective forces operate in 
the classroom. A teacher can do a maxi: 
mum job only if he is aware of the emo- 
tional or social factors and uses them in 
a positive way to promote learning. 





Technological Change and Education 


Our approach to technological change is quite similar to our approach to the weather; 


we talk a great deal about it, but we do not seem to do much about it. 


Perhaps it is 


neglected because we have not really asked ourselves the right question. 

rhe first question probably should be one that seeks a definition of technological 
change. One way to do this is to examine the research program of a major industry 
which is the process that brings about technological change. . . . 


. we must develop some method of transferring with all dispatch new knowledge 


discovered in research laboratories to the classroom. 
now labelled 
The other sixty per cent are labelled “proprietary” and are not readily avail 


forty per cent of all new discoveries are 


available 


About 
directly 


This is easier said than done. 
“secret” and are not 


able. Yet, we in the classrooms are expected to teach people how to live in a society in 
which this new knowledge is changing the ways of living. This is indeed a distasteful 


paradox 


We cannot afford the luxury of sitting still when all about us, is moving with the 


speed of light. 


—~Claude W. Fawcett, “Technological Change and Education,” JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 


Eoucation 36:16, 19; January 1961. 
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Present-Day Problems in Teaching 


In recent years, the connection between 
the man and his work has gradually be- 
come a topical theme for research. Every 
craft has its own problems, which must 
be mastered by the craftsman if he wishes 
to succeed and to make an effective con- 
tribution in his chosea field. In certain 
cases, a strong personality can make a 
contribution of such injportance that the 
man can set his personal stamp on his 
work, but, most frequently, it seems to 
be the work which leaves its mark on 
the man. 

This can have many causes. In the first 
place, each craft makes definite claims of 
the craftsman. Therefore, those who 
wish to enter a particular trade educate 
themselves for this and try to adapt them- 
selves to its claims. So, some typical and 
special characteristic may easily mark the 
practitioner in every craft. 

Secondly, it is unavoidable that there 
should be some routine work in each 
craft—naturally, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree—and this routine can be both a 
strength and a weakness. It is a strength 
insofar as it simplifies the daily task and 
demands less physical and spiritual en- 
deavour, but it can be a great weakness 
in those tasks which continually demand 
an alert and quick identification between 
the man and his work. This appears to 
a special degree in those tasks which are 
concerned with public relations. 

Thirdly, the social prestige of the craft 
will also make its mark on the practi- 
tioner. He will try to adapt himself to 
his position in society and among his 


Psychology and the Teacher 


This article has special appeal because 
of its foreign origin and its analytic 
quality. The author gives the JouRNaw’s 
readers a glimpse of teaching problems 
in Norway.—Epbrror. 


associates. He, himself, has a definite 
level of ambition which he will live up 
to, and he must also make allowances 
for the claims that other men will make 
on him. 


Characteristics of Teachers 

On the basis of these facts, it is not 
surprising that some people carry the 
clear stamp of whatever craft they belong 
to. Neither is it so surprising that clergy- 
men and teachers have always been the 
easiest to identify. Indeed, these profes 
sions have a special position in Norway, 
where both the demands of duty and 
social prestige are concerned. On the 
other hand, many old characteristic 
features are about to disappear because 
of altered social conditions. Today, the 
clergyman is not tied merely to the pul- 
pit. He also enters the factories oF 
mounts to the skiing resorts. The teacher 
has had to give up much of his position 
in the community and has become a link 
in the centralizing process or a unit in 
the school machine. 

Where the psychology of the teacher is 
concerned, many attempts have been 
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made to find the characteristic features 
which stamp the practitioners of this 
craft. It supplies a profitable theme for 
the imaginative author and the thorough 
psychologist. Teachers, as a class, are 
today sO important and represent so 
many individual types that it is im- 
possible to draw a portrait of “the 
teacher” as a definite personality. Cer- 
tainly, one can imagine a type which 
could be called “the ideal teacher” or 
“the unsuccessful teacher,” but such types 
would be far removed from the general 
teacher. It seems to be characteristic of 
most poetical descriptions that they are 
rather one-sided and often portray the 
less sympathetic features of the teacher. 
Norwegian literature has many examples 
of this. .A certain amount of truth will, 
of course, appear in such portraits, but, 
as a basis for the study of the personality 
of the tcacher, most of them are quite 
useless. 

Should one wish to arrive at a neutral 
and objective point of view of the 
teacher, cone must proceed quite differ- 
ently. A scientific examination of the 
problem can be based on the following 
methods: the historical, the deductive, 
or the inductive method. Of these, the 
inductive method is today regarded as 
the most fruitful.1 The inductive method 
is purely empirical and is based on 
pedagogic truth. It studies the teacher 
at his work and allows him to give his 
own contribution to the solution of 
problems. For this, ample material can 
be obtained by the use of questionnaires 
and interviews and more experimental 
inquiries. Helped by the answers of the 
teachers themselves, of pupils, and of 
heads of schools, one can arrive at the 
characteristics which are important, irrel- 
evant, or not desirable in a teacher. The 
method has the advantage of being simul- 
taneously close to life and up to date. 
It has its starting point in the present-day 


Cir. H. Siegvald, Lérarpsykologi och ladrarut- 
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pedagogical situation in the meeting be- 
tween teacher and pupil and is based on 
contemporary society's particular condi- 
tions and educational policy. 

Among the systematic presentations 
of the various types of teachers should 
be mentioned the well-known work of 
W. O. Déring.? 


The Teacher As a Type 


In connection with Spranger’s classifi- 
cation, he mentions six particular types: 

1. The deeply religious teacher puts 
the most emphasis on religious education. 
He feels a strong responsibility for the 
moral upbringing of his pupils and tries 
to awaken in them a spirit of religion. 
He has a tendency to preach and mor- 
alize and can therefore seem somewhat 
boring and pedantic, but his whole bear- 
ing and teaching is stamped with gravity 
and dignity, and he is therefore honored 
and respected by his pupils. 

2. The socially-conscious teacher gives 
himself completely to his pupils and en- 
counters them all with understanding, 
tolerance, and love. His aim is to de- 
velop everyone into a valuable member 
of society. The pupils therefore face 
him with confidence and love. 

3. The theoretical teacher first and 
foremost aims at imparting knowledge. 
He is more interested in his work than 
in his pupils. Toward them he is im- 
partial, practical and distant, without 
personal feeling, but because of his pro- 
fessional ability, he is often admired. 

1. The practical teacher seeks to raise 
his pupils to the highest technical ability 
with the least possible effort. He puts 
great importance on effective methods 
and on the practical uses of knowledge, 
but he has little understanding of the so- 
called useless subjects, such as art. The 
pupils appreciate him for his skill. 

5. The aesthetic teacher emphasizes 
most the development of feeling and 


* W. O. Doéring, Untersuchungen zur Psychol- 


ogie des Lehrers (Leipzig: 1925). 
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imagination in his pupils. His aim is to 
make them independent. He is inspiring 
and often therefore worshipped and ad- 
mired. 

6. The political teacher has great self- 
esteem and always seeks to make his per- 
sonality felt. His aim is to mold the 
pupils to his pattern. He is often tem- 
peramental, unfair, and punitive, and is 
therefore usually feared by his pupils. 

It is obvious that we seldom meet these 
types in their pure form, but one can 
find among teachers many distinguishing 
marks which belong to these types. 
Georg Kerschensteiner® strongly recom- 
mends the _ socially teacher 
whom he considers best qualified for the 

The primary con- 
educational matters 
must be love for others. Without this, a 
teacher cannot work satisfactorily. The 
great ideal here is Pestalozzi, who, simply 
because of his great affection for people, 
not only helped his pupils, but unfor- 
tunate fellow-countrymen as well, and 
therefore was honored with the name 
“friend of mankind.’ On his tombstone 
are appropriately engraved the words: 
“Erzieher der Menschheit. Alles fiir 
andere, fiir sich nichts.”’ 


conscious 


teaching profession. 
sideration in all 


Special Difficulties and Responsibilities 


Ihe problems of the teacher are to 
some extent the same as those of other 


craftsmen, but there is no doubt that, 
both as individuals and_ colleagues, 
teachers have their special difficulties 


to fight against. The struggle for eco 
nomic rights has so long been their main 
concern that attention ought now to be 
paid to other matters, both social and 
spiritual. Whether these problems are 
greater and more numerous here than 
among other professions can naturally 
enough not be discovered without thor- 
ough investigation, but it is a fact that 
both during his training period and in 
1955) 


Erziehers (Miinchen 
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his actual teaching, the teacher is work- 
ing under a severe psychological strain. 
For those who take their tasks seri- 
ously, the teaching profession will neces. 
sarily be acknowledged as full of re. 
sponsibility. There are few professions 
which require to such an extent not only 
definite, personal qualifications, but also 
the ever-increasing technical demands 
which neither the younger nor the older 
teacher can ignore. We must not there- 
fore be surprised that many teachers be- 
come ineffective long before they reach 
retirement age, and that some quite 
simply have to give up because they can- 
not find any solution to the psychoso- 
matic conflicts which they encounter. 


Two Swedish scholars at the Univer- 

sity of Uppsala—a teacher and a chief 
physician—describe the situation in this 
way: 
The experience of the psychiatric personnel 
seems to show that the frequency of psychi- 
illness of various kinds is common to 
teachers of all categories. These psychiatric 
insufhiciencies cover the whole from 
simple neurotic manifestations to serious 
psychiatric disturbances.‘ 


atric 


scale 


Because of the importance to society 
of the teacher's task, this is a problem 
which does not concern only the indi 
vidual who is affected by it, but also that 
part of society with which the individual 
comes into contact. It is not my inten 
tion to discuss the whole of this problem, 
because it can only be solved by lengthy 
inquiry and by the mutal efforts of 
teachers, masters, and education author- 
ities. But it is worthwhile to mention 
one pitfall which all teachers may fall 
into, and which they ought to try t 


avoid from their first day at school: 
the element of routine. 
As I have already mentioned, the 


routine involved in any task can be both 
a strength and a weakness, but teachers 


Salde in 
1958 
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often are more affected by its negative 
aspects. Teachers can become so routine- 
conscious that, having learned their job 
and having become used to a certain 
method, they allow all school work to sink 
to a purely mechanical level. This phe- 
nomenon is classified as a special peda- 
gogic illness and is called imbecillitas 
scholastica. It is most likely to affect the 
teacher who is lonely and lacks the stimu- 
lating contact of his colleagues. Such a 
spiritual isolation can be fatal for a 
teacher. But the illness can also affect the 
teacher whose chief interest lies outside 
school and who is occupied by all other 
possible activities, so that he seldom has 
the time to prepare himself for his school 
work. 

The remedy for this is first and fore- 
most to sacrifice oneself to one’s main 
task, to seek contact with colleagues, and 
to try to keep up to date in one’s per- 
sonal development. Next, all teachers 
uught to try to further their education by 
independent study and by participation 
in organized courses and study groups. 

The basic need for further education 
arises from the danger of stagnation. The 
teacher is educated for the school of to- 
day, but, if he allows himself to stop 
there, he will in a short time discover 
that he is an out-dated teacher using the 
scholastic methods of yesterday. There- 
lore all teachers, irrespective of age and 
knowledge, have a continual need to re- 
fresh themselves and supplement their 
education. 

\ teacher who works in a school from 
his twenty-fifth to his seventieth year will 
discover that between these limits come 
the developments of one and one-half 
Theerfore, it will be his 
task to try to keep up, in both technical 
and cultural fields. 

Another reason for further education 
istound in the element of age. When the 
young teacher enters a school, the pupils 
will regard him as being the “right age 
lor a teacher,” and he himself will be 
conversant with their technical and per- 


generations. 
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sonal problems. But as the years pass 
by, the initial difference in age, attitude, 
and approach will increase and in cer- 
tain cases become an obstacle to con- 
fidence and co-operation between teacher 
and pupil. 

Fortunately, there are many teachers 
who, in spite of their advanced age, suc- 
ceed in keeping themselves up to date 
and in maintaining the confidence of the 
pupils because they have the ability for 
continual development and they take 
every opportunity for futher education 
and for contact with their colleagues. 


Personality and Character 


As a conclusion to this discussion, there 
is a third and most important factor, the 
element of personality. Gradually, as the 
danger of stagnation increases and differ- 
ences in age and outlook become greater 
between teacher and pupil, the teacher 
must compensate through his character 
for what he loses in age and spiritual 
vitality. 

The conditions for the growth of per- 
sonality are an external stimulant and an 
internal sensitivity. Both factors are 
necessary. Where the outer stimulant is 
lacking and the personality is obliged to 
seek its mental nourishment in personal 
experience and speculation, we would, at 
best, get an eccentric teacher, who cer- 
tainly can be interesting as a person, but 
perhaps less suitable as a teacher. 

We also occasionally find the opposite. 
When internal sensitivity and the ability 
to adapt to an outer stimulus are lacking, 
then we see a teacher who maintains un- 
changed the fashions and ideas of his 
time, who can indeed be interesting as 
a phenomenon of his time, but who, like 
any fashion, is of short-lived value to 
the community. 

We must be aware of the fact that here 
we have to do with a reciprocal action. 
The more receptive the sensitivity is, the 
better it can utilize the external stimuli, 
selecting that which is useful and reward- 
ing, and discarding that which is useless 








and of little worth. On the other hand, 
both teacher and pupil must realize that 
it is quite useless to overwhelm a person 
with external stimuli if his ability for 
reception or the ability to make a choice 
are lacking. The youth who grows up in 
the age of the film, television, and rock 'n 
roll, bears the clear stamp of these harm- 
ful influences. 

There is quite an obvious connection 
between a teacher's personal develop- 
ment and his attitude toward his work. 
The teacher who regards his work merely 
as a badly paid job will necessarily de- 
velop in quite a different way from one 
who looks upon it as his life's task. 
Therefore, it is a strength both for the 
teacher as a man and for his work that 
he should take a broad view of his task. 
In the deepest sense, the teacher's work 
is a mission, because his proper task is 
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to help young people to obtain the edu- 
cation and spiritual development which 
they need to become useful citizens and 
independent individuals. But nobody 
can give to another what he himself 
lacks. Therefore, each teacher must 
strive to strengthen his own personality 
to the same extent as his active profes. 
sion. He must interest himself at least 
as much in the pupils as in the subjects. 
Both physically and psychologically, he 
must try to keep in form in order to 
have something to give every day, so 
that the pupils shall be able to reach not 
only their short-term technical and scho- 
lastic aim, but also understand their 
long-term goals. A teacher must never 
limit himself to teaching the art of the 
examination. His main task is to be a 
teacher in the art of living. 
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Situation Potentials 


Elliot Eisner 


and Personality Needs in Teaching 


Ons thing to be learned from_ As teachers, we have assumed or failed to 


Freudian psychology is that an indi- 
vidual’s motive for action may have as 
great or greater an impact upon the reci- 
pient of that action than the action it- 
self. The way we feel about people and 
places can communicate in a manner 
more expressive than words. Motives, 
feelings, and needs all affect the teach- 
ing and learning act and yet teacher 
education has all but neglected this as- 
pect of behavior in selecting and training 
prospective elementary- and secondary 
school teachers 

We 
mary area of concern and have tended 
to overlook the in which 
effect We have barely gone be 
vond the “Do you like children?” stage 
student's 


have focused on values as a pri- 


ways needs 


values. 


evaluate a 
While we may 
ible to identify the deepest underlying 
motives that stir an individual to choose 


n attempting to 


fitness to teach not be 


teaching as a career, we can develop test- 
ng and interview techniques that will 
give us far greater information about an 
ndividual’s needs and their appropriate 
ness for successfully executing teaching 
We 


teachers to analyze the situation poten- 


Acts can use our knowledge as 


tials for role assumption within the class- 
room setting and can learn to recognize 
those needs which interfere with the suc 
of the 
teaching acts and those needs 


césstul execution teacher's roles 


ind the 
hich make the successful acts possible. 
No one knows better than teachers the 
| roles that are both possible and 


} 


| within the teaching situation. 


potenti 


lemancde 


assume these roles and have felt the 
pangs of failure as well as the sweet taste 
of success when these roles have been 
appropriately executed. We “know,” at 
the emotional level, the potentialities for 
teacher in the classroom and 
have felt the responsiveness of children to 
We, therefore, 
as teachers have special knowledge that 
can be put to use to help us understand 
the demands and potentialities in the 
teacher's setting and the varying degrees 
to which our met, 
private persons, through the roles that 
we have or have not assumed successfully. 
With such data we can formulate more 
valid and reliable methods to prepare in- 
dividuals for entrance into the teaching 


behavior 


some of those behaviors. 


needs have been as 


profession. 

We can begin to gather data on the 
potential roles of the teacher by examin- 
ing the situation potentials inherent in 
elementary 
Situation potentials are defined as the 


and secondary classrooms. 
opportunities for the teacher to assume 
and 
modes of behavior within the classroom. 
Through an analysis of the classroom 
activity of teachers, these roles and their 
be identified. Further- 
more, we can identify various personal 


various roles to display various 


behaviors can 
needs, on a general basis, that might 
individual 
come a teacher. We then may be able 
to designate, from our knowledge of the 


motivate an to want to be- 
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Figure | 


roles and behaviors of successful teachers 
those needs which must be successfully 
met in the teaching situation.’ In order 
to be specific and accurate in identifying 
the needs of individuals we may classify 
those needs into two categories which 
will be called school-related needs and 
non-school-related needs. 

We will define  non-school-related 
needs as those needs which emanate 
primarily from familial experiences and 
which have been neither met nor aggra- 
vated by school experiences. School-re- 
lated needs are those needs which stem 
from school experiences and which have 
been aggravated by the school. These ex- 
periences may be perceived by the indi- 
vidual to have caused school problems. 

The above paradigm (see Figure 
1) is used to illustrate the relationship 
between the three aforementioned as- 
pects of the teacher and the teaching 
situation. Obviously this paradigm is an 
over-simplification of complex mental 
processes and is being used in an illus- 
trative rather than a descriptive fashion. 


Much of the thinking in this paper was 
influenced by the writing of professor Jacob 
Getzels on role expectations and personality dis 


position. See especially “Administration as a 


Social Process,” in Administrative Theory in 
Education, Andrew Halpin, editor (Chicago: 
the Midwest Administration Center, University 
of Chicago, 1958). The writer is also indebted 
to Benjamin Wright for his illuminating insights 
into motives for teaching 


The light-shaded area in Figure | 
represents the met needs of the teacher 
while the dark-shaded area, representing 
an overlap of non-school and _ school. 
related needs, may be those needs which 
demand priority for satisfaction within 
the school setting. It seems plausible that 
only a portion of these needs will find 
direct satisfaction through the teaching 
situation and that there might be a 
priority system of need satisfaction with- 
in this array of needs. Need priorities 
probably differ from individual to in- 
dividual and it very well may be that two 
high priority needs which are antag: 
onistic towards each other interfere with 
their respective satisfaction. It would be 
illuminating indeed if we could identily 
and rank the various needs of prospective 
teachers. Through such identification we 
could better predict the success of teach- 
ing performance and job satisfaction. We 
may find that needs which have been 
aggravated by the school may be the 
needs which assume a priority position 
in driving for satisfaction. We may also 
find that those needs which are non- 
school related maintain a position ol 
secondary importance in motivating 4 
person to teach and to find satisfaction 
within the school setting. 

The degree to which needs are met 
regulates the amount of job satisfaction 
the teacher will obtain as needs are met, 
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job satisfaction increases, and the teacher 
becomes more efficient and effective? 
The quality of his product increases. 
Schematically, as needs are met within 
the appropriate circle, that circle moves 
further into the circle labeled “situation 
potential” and the area labeled “teacher 
effectiveness-eficiency” increases. This 
action continues until at its optimum 
level each circle is subsumed by the situa- 
tion potential. As this occurs the poten- 
tial area no longer remains potential but 
becomes active, so that the potentialities 
of the teaching situation decrease as the 
situation is used by the individual to 
meet his various needs. It is hardly likely 
that all the needs of an individual can 
be met in the teaching situation. Some 
needs, because of their mutual antago- 
nism, may hinder or halt their respective 
satisfaction, while that were de- 
veloped as a very young child may not 
ever be totally satisfied by an adult even 
though he be in the child’s world within 
the school. It is probably safe to hypo- 
thesize that if all the needs for teaching 
could be met, the motive to continue as 
a teacher would be eliminated. We can 
strive for what is continually just 
uit of reach. One of the lessons of life 
is that when we are tall enough to reach 
the desire for cookies is 
gone. Let us now look towards the 
various needs that might be motives for 
teaching. We shall classify them as school- 
related and non-school related needs. 


needs 


only 


the cor »kie jar : 


Non-School-Related Needs 


The environment of the school is 
basically a world of children. The adult 
may move into this environment to help 
children become what they are not yet, 
and conversely, to help them become 
what they are, that is, to help them fulfill 


Efficiency and effectiveness are used here as 
oncepts which describe the manner of action 
Efficiency indicates that the action has been 
executed with a minimum amount of energy 
expended while effectiveness indicates that the 


activity has achieved its end. 
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their innate potentialities. The adult 
differs from the child in many ways, but 
most obviously in his size, his quantity 
of experience, and his range of the 
various skills needed to deal with com- 
plex problems. One motive for teaching 
may be the need to display one’s strength 
to those who are not as strong. The adult 
may not feel as strong as his peers; he 
may feel weak and inadequate in their 
presence, but with children he can create 
an image of strength through both his 
physical stature and his mental abilities. 
While some children are inherently 
brighter than the adult, their life expe- 
rience is limited and even an adult who 
is dull intellectually has skills that can 
overpower bright children. As the strong 
man in the child’s world, the adult can 
reinforce his concept of himself. He can 
become more of an adult by contrasting 
himself with children. He can maintain 
and glorify his strength by sheer contrast 
with the “weaker” individuals he serves. 


Contrasted to this motive for teaching 
is the motive to postpone the adult world 
by remaining in the child’s world. In 
the first example the adult becomes an 
adult by contrasting himself with chil- 
dren; in this next example the adult 
remains a child by postponing the adult 
world and by identifying with children. 
The teacher who needs to be liked by 
children, who is upset by a child’s re- 
jection, is often so identified with the 
children ‘that he views them as peers 
rather than as students. When the adult 
world looks too foreboding, too dan- 
gerous to enter, the individual may take 
refuge in the world of childhood. The 
school becomes a sanctuary, a protector, 
a place where one can avoid the uncer- 
tainties of the future through a regression 
into the past. 

A strong need for love when one feels 


unloved may direct a person toward 
teaching. By virtue of one’s strength 


and wisdom and one’s gentleness with 
children, the teacher can acquire “love” 
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from many different sources. The teacher 
who has a strong need for love from 
children may direct his teaching into 
channels which elicit such behavior. The 
teacher becomes “love saturated” and 
the children seduced. Adults who have 
been deprived of affection in their youth 
or who have been made to feel unworthy 
of love can manipulate the activities of 
the classroom so that these needs may be 
partially satished. The teacher may over- 
stimulate the children by using himself 
in’a theatrical fashion. He may impress 
the children with his knowledge and 
strength and make his being the object 
of their affection rather than the sub- 
stance of content and process of learning. 


In addition to the need for love an 
individual may have love-giving needs. 
To give one’s love to an intimate object 
like a parent or mate requires a conces- 
sion of a part of one’s independence. In 
any mature adult love relationship each 
partner must give a portion of himself 
to the other. The love relationship be 
tween teacher and student is one in 
which the teacher can maintain his in- 
dependence while bestowing love and 
affection upon the student. An_ indi- 
vidual may feel guilty about certain of 
his childhood peers or siblings. Those 
guilt feelings may be relieved by the 
gratuitous giving of love and affection 
to children who unconsciously represent 
the objects of past hostile and guilty 


impulses 


An individual who feels morally cor- 
rupt may select teaching as a career in 
order to compensate for or remedy his 
corrupt feelings. In the classroom, a 
step removed from the mainstream and 
temptations of life, the teacher can live 
a life of virtue. The ivory tower is both 
high and white, removed from reality 
and cleansed of sin. In the role of a 
teacher an individual may become vir- 
tuous, clean, and free of guilt. The class 
room may become the vehicle for the 


teacher's truth. The teacher has veceived 
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the message and his classroom becomes 
the sanctuary of his faith. A teacher with 
such needs has little toleration for in- 
tellectual inquiry, since the truth is 
known by the teacher and the pupil's role 
is to have faith and believe. 


In addition to the aforementioned 
needs, it should be recognized that the 
individual may have other needs which 
direct him toward teaching. In this 
present age, the opportunity for really 
important work—work which is worthy 
of one’s serious spiritual and moral com- 
mitment—is becoming increasingly rare. 
In teaching the individual can find op- 
portunities to make contributions which 
have an enduring quality. The teacher 
can, in a sense, obtain a share of immor- 
ality by making a contribution to the 
young. While selling automobiles or 
tooth-paste may have economic import- 
ance, they seldom provide the individual 
with the kind of inner satisfaction that 
can come from teaching. Through teach- 
ing the individual may find that his a 
tivities can go beyond his own sell 
interest. 


Another need which motivates indi- 
viduals to teach is the need to help 
people grow. It is not rare to find dedi- 
cated teachers who take joy in watching 
and helping young people develop. Their 
reward for teaching lies in their stu 
dents’ changed behavior, in their gradual 
movement towards self-realization. Fort 
such teachers, both the goals of education 
and their own human needs are mutually 
satishied through teaching. 

These various needs by no means €x- 
haust the non-school-related needs that 
might motivate an individual to teach, 
but they may be relevant reasons fot 
choosing teaching as a career. These 
needs stem from family experiences and 
may or may not have been aggravated by 
the school. Let us proceed to identifying 
some needs that might have their locus 


in the school. 
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School-Related Needs 


As the child proceeds through school 
he faces many situations which are 
problematic in nature and which do not 
relate to problems of the academic cur- 
riculum. The social relationships within 
the school, attempts at leadership, and 
experimentation with testing behavior 
may or may not have been successfully 
resolved by the growing child in school. 
Since a significant portion of the child’s 
day is spent in the social environment of 
the school, the manner in which his 
social problems are resolved greatly 
affects his stability and his satisfaction 
within the school. The more energy the 
student must expend on solving per- 
plexing social problems, the less energy 
he will have available to resolve prob- 
lems of intellectual inquiry. Further- 
more, problems of a social nature which 
are not successfully resolved at the appro- 
priate stage of social development may 
become increasingly more difficult to re- 
An 
resolved 


solve as the individual gets older.* 
adult who has not successfully 
problems of childhood may be motivated 
to return to the scene of those conflicts 
in order to “give it another try.” It is 
not implied that such a motive is a con- 
scious part of the teacher's psyche. He 
may rationalize in many ways about his 
reasons for wanting to become a teacher, 
but under those rationalizations may lie 
a need to resolve old problems that he 
could not cope with as a child. 

(nother school-related need may reside 
in a need to repeat childhood successes. 
he good student who gains support and 
admiration by his ability to perform may 
want to return to the scene of 
successes when the adult world seems too 
challenging and when he feels that his 
ibility to survive in that world is ques- 
tionable. A repetition of old successes 
mfort and reassures, providing a 


those 
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psychological cushion against the rough 
spots of the adult world. The return to 
the “alma mater’—literally “fostering 
mother’’—is a return for needed nourish- 
ment in a place that has provided 
nourishment. An individual, therefore, 
may seek to return to school in order to 
protect himself from the uncertain world 
of the adult or to gain needed nourish- 
ment in order to make his way into the 
adult world. If childhood experiences 
within the school have been successful, 
this may give him reason to want to re- 
turn, The predictable is always less 
threatening than the unknown. 

The prospective teacher may need to 
re-engage in childhood competition. His 
success in such competition, as a child- 
adult is almost always assured. By en- 
gaging in such competition the indi- 
vidual can relive the conflicts of the past. 
He can enter the battlefield fully armed 
with the weapons of experience and he 
can engage the competition knowing that 
he will survive; this time, victoriously. 
With such successes, he can reassure him- 
self of his own strength and he can 
secure this illusion by remaining in the 
classroom as the _ victorious teacher. 
Teachers who have such needs enjoy 
challenging pupils but are greatly 
threatened by the pupil who is too strong 
lest they lose the competitive struggle. 
Such teachers are careful to test the 
members of their class in order to make 
sure of theit the situation 
and will sometimes resort to dictatorial 
means to curb the challenging student. 


control over 


An individual who has not done well 
in school might need to return to school 
as a teacher in order to prove that the 
cause of his school failure was not his 
own inadequacy, but the inadequacies of 
his teachers. Such a teacher might want 
to make it easy for students to make sure 
that they do not suffer the consequences 
of “bad” teaching. His very presence in 
the classroom reassures him that his for- 
mer teachers misjudged him; he was 
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really not a poor student after all. Such 
a teacher might be hypercritical of other 
teachers, especially older ones, and might 
unconsciously enlist the support of his 
students in a “smear campaign against 
the old fogies.” 


The adult who rejected the love 
teachers offered him as a child might 
want to return to school to regain that 
which was spurned in those early years. 
The realization that a good thing has 
been bypassed can act as a strong moti- 
vating agent for teaching. Such a teacher 
may align himself with older teachers 
and try to emulate their methods and 
attitudes in order to regain their ap- 
proval and love. Through the situation 
potentials which are listed below the 
aforementioned needs may be met. 


The school experiences of the indi- 
vidual may have been potent enough to 
create a permanent need for the excite- 
ment of intellectual inquiry. Once such 
a desire has been elicited, the individual 
may enter teaching in order to satisfy 
his quest for knowledge through inquiry, 
and in order to stir others to a need for 
the same satisfaction. Many teachers 
are so infatuated with various types of 
inquiry and subject areas that their love 
for both content and process often tends 
to infect their students. Such teachers’ 
needs are met as they play with ideas, 
investigate problems, and share their ad- 
ventures with the students in their 
classes. Since such needs were originally 
initiated by the school, the individual 
can return to the place of inquiry in 
order to meet his own needs while help- 
ing others meet theirs. 


Within the classroom setting the 
teacher has an opportunity to play many 
roles and to display many modes of be- 
havior. These roles are partially defined 
by the expectations of students and col- 
legues and by the philosophy of the 
teacher. In addition to the role expec- 
tations as an influence on teacher be- 
havior, the teacher's needs and motives 
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determine how these roles are assumed. 
As educators we can describe some of 
the possible roles the teacher may assume 
in the classroom. They may be assumed 
in many ways, depending upon the needs 
of the teacher and upon his perception 
of the teacher's task. 


Situation Potentials 


The Organizer. One of the many roles 
that a teacher may assume is that of an 
organizer. The organizer is responsible 
for deciding how and when certain ac- 
tivities shall take place. He is relatively 
free to manipulate the component parts 
of the curriculum in a manner that best 
suits him. The organizer is able to con- 
trol the speed at which the class moves 
and is able to establish the various ob- 
jectives within the curriculum. The 
organizer may feel a sense of power in 
his ability to delete or provide for cer- 
tain kinds of experiences within the 
classroom and he may feel reassured that 
without his actions the class could not 
function. 


The Arbiter. The arbiter is able to 
settle disputes and grievances between 
classmates. He may find satisfaction in 
vicarious participation in childhood dis- 
putes and may use this role effectively 
to assume a relatively non-authoritative 
position in helping to resolve childhood 
conflicts. He acts as a neutral agent and 
neither enforces nor punishes, but helps 
children settle their difficulties through 
his neutral actions. In this way he may 
maintain his independence and gain 
acceptance and love from both sides 
while enjoying vicarious satisfactions of 
the problems and struggles of childhood. 

The Judge and Law-Giver. The judge 
and law-giver is able to determine the 
proper mode of conduct within the class- 
room and to maintain an omnipotent 
position by determining who is guilty 
and who is innocent. The judge may de- 
cide on matters both trivial and impor- 
tant and is the fin: . word in maintaining 
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the moral righteousness of the class. The 
law-giver and judge finds satisfaction in 
knowing that it is he alone who knows 
what is moral and what is right and that 
he alone has the primary responsibility 
for determining when his laws have been 
broken 


The Enforcer and Executioner. The 
enforcer senses power by being able to 
maintain order and decorum by his mere 
presence in the classroom. His person 
is a symbol of awe and strength, and 
the children look toward him as a curb- 
ing agent for some of their aggressive and 
hostile impulses. The executioner is 
concomitant with that of the judge and 
law-giver roles of the classroom teacher. 
Students expect both gentleness and 
strength from this kind of teacher and 
anticipate limiting and punitive action 
when they provoke the teacher or the 


class 


The Governor. The governor is the 
monarch of the classroom, the headman, 
the “king-pin.”” As governor he receives 
both admiration and respect. His deci 
deliberate and his orders ad 
hered to. As governor he may be a bene- 
ficent ruler or a dictatorial monarch who 
keeps tight reins on his subjects. The 
teacher who assumes a gubernatorial role 
maintains a status position that takes on 
itan aura of nobility. 


Mover. As the prime 
mover, the teacher operates under the 
illusion that from his person stems all 
motivating impulses. Somehow his 
psyche and soma feed into children the 
energy that motivates them to learn and 
grow. The prime mover is the major 
source of psychological nutrition. He is 
the giver of love, the energizer, the spirit 
behind each child’s progress. He assures 
himself of his power by his belief that he 
is the charge that lights the classroom 
and that “makes the flowers grow.” 


sions are 


The Prime 


rhe Pool of Wisdom. As a pool of 
wisdom the teacher is in a position to 
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answer questions related not only to cur- 
ricular problems but also to problems of 
life and death, justice and tyranny, and 
mercy and kindness. His wisdom is 
sought by the children and he is viewed 
as being an authority on the many prob- 
lems of life. He has mastered history and 
geography, arithmetic and spelling. His 
knowledge and wisdom seem limitless 
and his words almost sacred. The teacher 
of young children can readily assume this 
role. Such a teacher is able to attain in- 
tellectual heights that might never be 
attained in the adult world. Each child 
can be permitted to fill his cup with a 
part of this vast storehouse of knowledge 
and the teacher can gain immortality by 
providing each child with a significant 
part of himself. 


Conclusion 
These roles are only a portion of the 
many roles that an individual may as- 


sume in the teaching situation. They are 
a part of the situation potentials for the 
teacher and they may be used in con- 
structive or destructive ways, depending 


upon the needs of individual teachers. 


\ congruent relationship between 
needs and situation potentials relative 
to some system of values makes for con- 
tented teachers and for children who will 
be more likely to be comfortable in the 
classroom. We must in teacher education 
build a theoretical frame- 
work, through empirical data, for asses- 
sing the needs of prospective teachers and 
identifying those needs which can be 
successfully met in the teaching tasks 
without jeopardy to the children. The 
teacher's methods, his modes of behavior, 
his relationship to children and his col- 
leagues are as much influenced by what 
he has learned as by what he feels. If 
we are to improve the quality of teach- 
ing, we must study this vital area and 
test and retest our predictions of teacher 
performance through time. 


continue to 
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FOR THE SLOW, | 








FRONTIERS 
of AMERICA 


by Edith McCall 


All of these dramas of American History have 
true literary quality. Written at 3rd grade level, 
they are just as stimulating for the 8th grader. 
Illustrated throughout. Curriculum oriented. 128 
pages, cloth reinforced, 6”x8”. Each book $2.50 
list. “$1.88 net, postpaid 


Cumberland Gap and Trails West 
Mail Riders 

Pioneers on Early Waterways 
Wagons Over the Mountains 


Explorers in a New World 
Heroes of the Western Outposts 
Hunters Blaze the Trails 

Log Fort Adventures 

Men on Iron Horses 

Settlers on a Strange Shore 
Steamboats to the West 


See ol! 11 FRONTIERS OF AMERICA books 
on approval for only $20.68 net, postpaid. 





FOR THE FAST 





TIZZ 


HORSE STORIES 
by Elisa Bialk 


Delightful family stories for the precocious who 
want something more than a picture story. All 
about the pony, Tizz, and the delightful Hill fam- 
ily. Each book has suspense and satisfaction. All 
at 2nd grade level; interest level to 4th. Illus- 
trated. 96 pages, cloth reinforced, 7”x9”. Each 
book $2.50 list “$1.88 net, postpaid 


Tizz is a Cowpony 
Tizz on a Pack Trip 
Tizz 
Tizz and Company 


Tizz Plays Santa Claus 
Tizz Takes a Trip 


See all 6 TIZZ books on approval for only 
$11.28 net, postpaid. 


*Net postpaid prices to schools and libraries. 


Childrens Press, Inc. 


Jackson Bivd. & Racine Ave. 


Chicago 7, Illinois 
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William D. Spears 
Helen C. Ellis 


Doctoral Studies on the Education of Teachers 


and Administrators, 1959-60 


lon tenth ! annual list of doctoral disser- 
tations concerned with teacher education is 
presented below. The first such list appeared 
in the June 1952 issue of the Journal (Vol 
ume it], p. 143-48) and included theses ac- 
during the 1950-51 
Subsequent lists appeared in each June issue 
if the: Journal through 1956. Beginning in 
1957, delayed availability of the basic list of 
dissertations resulted in the shifting of the 


cepted academic year 


presentation to the September issue. 

One hundred and fifty-one studies are in 
luded in the present list, an increase of 
ipproximately 12 per cent over the 135 
studies listed for 1958-59. The total number 
if theses in all fields? this year was 9,927, a 
record number exceeding the total of 9,295 
for the preceding year by almost 7 per cent. 
On the other hand, the 1,440 theses accepted 
n the field of education alone represent a 
1.2 per cent decrease from the 1,503 reported 
for 1958-59. Of all dissertations reported 
field of education 
«counted for 14.5 per cent, the smallest 
proportion since 1951-52. The greatest per 
cent of theses in education during this period 
was 16.9 in 1957-58. 

The total numbers of 
education of teachers and adminis 


this year, those in the 


studies concerned 
with the 
lors appearing in the previous annual lists 
n the 


Journal have varied from a high of 


rhe first eight of the nine preceding lists 
were prepared by Dr. Douglas E. Scates, forme 
esearch editor for the Journal, with assistance 
trom Mrs. Helen c. Ellis on lists six through 
eight 
have been taken from the /nde\, to 
Doctoral Dissertations published in 
Issue No. 13 of Volume XX of Disserta- 


mA acts 


Totals 


{merican 


1960 a 
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THE JOURNAL OF TEACHER EDUCATION and 
its readers again are indebted to Professor 
William Spears and Mrs. Helen Ellis fon 
the careful sifting of doctoral dissertations 
and listing of those of special interest from 
the viewpoint of teacher and administrator 
education. We believe this to be an impor 
tant service, particularly 
of dissertations often is delayed.—D.G.R. 


since publication 


12.6 per cent of all education theses for the 
academic year 1951-52 to a low of 9.0 per cent 
for 1958-59. include 
these lists, however, as well as their classifica 
tion, have been title 
Ambiguities in titles almost certainly result 


Decisions to theses in 


made on the basis of 
in some studies being included which do not 
concern teacher or administrator education, 
relate are left 
Furthermore, inconsistencies in criteria and 
judgment among different compilers of lists, 
and for a given compiler from year to year, 
certainly affect the selection 


while others which do out. 


almost 

It may be noted that the present Section 
Il, “Education of Administrators,” was in 
cluded for the first 1958 list; 
also, that studies of beginning administrators 
were included in Section VIII (formerly 
“Beginning Teachers’) for the first time in 
the 1960 list. Hence, comparisons of num- 


time in the 


Dr. Spears is associate professor of educa- 
tion and Mrs. Ellis is a research assistant, 
College of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 

The authors wish to thank Mr. F. Bruce 
Rosen for his aid in compiling the list and 
preparing the manuscript. 
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bers of studies included in these lists may be 
misleading 

Cross references are provided at the ends 
of the sections in order to avoid multiple 
listings of titles. Also, several additional cate- 
gories are given at the end of the list with 
cross references to title numbers. All “extra” 
categories have been used before, although 
the current list notes “Philosophy of Educa- 
tion” entries for the first time since 1957, 
“Teachers of Negroes” entrie$, missing since 
1958, and for “Teachers of Exceptional 
Children” entries of which there were none 
last year. 

We are indebted to Mr. Stevens Rice and 
Mr. Homer Rueger, and to University 
Microfilms, Inc., for providing the basic list 
of dissertation titles from which the present 
list was obtained. Special descriptions of 
the Index to American Doctoral Disserta 
tions, published by University Microfilms, 
Inc., and other sources of doctor's and 
master’s theses may be found in the issues 
of the Journal for June 1954, 1955, 1956, 
and 1957, and September 1957 and 1958. 


1. Provision and Administration of Teacher 
Education. 


1. Barkley, David Sanford. The legal 
status of student-teaching programs in the 
United States. Duke University. 

2. Colson, Elsie Curl. A co-ordinated plan 
of organization and administration of certain 
phases of teacher education for all depart- 
ments of Virginia State College concerned 
with the preparation of teachers. The Penn- 
sylvania State University. 

8. Colvard, Richard Maltby. The foun- 
dation and the colleges: a study of organi- 
zations, professions, and power in the 
Arkansas Experiment in Teacher Education. 
University of California, Berkeley. 

1. Conyers, Charline Fay (Howard). A 
history of the Cheyney State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1837-1951. New York University. 

5. Ferguson, Donald G. Basic require- 
ments and conditions affecting the pursuit 
of doctoral degrees in education. University 
of Denver 

6. Flynn, Edward Bernard, Jr. Courses 
in the supervision of student teaching. The 
University of Oklahoma. 

7. Hoyes, Jack Francis. The organiza- 
tion and administration of the audio-visual 
programs in the state teachers colleges of 
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Pennsylvania. University of Pittsburgh. 

8. Lake, Barbara Wiltsie. The present 
status and projected development of a 
master’s degree program in teacher prepara 
tion in mental retardation at the School of 
Education, Fordham University. Columbia 
University, Teachers College. 

9. Lloyd, James Wheeler. The adminis. 
tration of the orientation and inservice edu 
cation program for new teachers in the Los 
Angeles city school system. University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

10. Moore, Bradley George. Implications 
for the teacher education programs of two 
Florida Negro colleges found in problems 
of recent graduates who taught, and of senior 
students. The Ohio State University. 

11. Pautz, Wilmer. Criteria for the selec- 
tion of supervising teachers for off-campus 
student teaching programs. University of 
Wyoming. 

12. Riddles, Willard Parker. The doctoral 
program in education at the University of 
Colorado, 1941-1956. University of Colorado 

See also theses numbered 56, 132, 147, and 
148 


ll. Education of Administrators: Preservice 
and Inservice. 

13. Abbenhouse, Lester C. A critique of 
the leadership identification and develop- 
ment program in the Department of Educa 
tional Administration at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Columbia University, 
Teachers College. 

14. Brubaker, Leonard Arden. A study of 
the preparation programs for educational 
administrators at eight CPEA centers. The 
Ohio State University. 

15. Hamilton, Charles E. A recommended 
program for identifying, preparing and 
selecting elementary-school principals in 
Baltimore County, Maryland. Columbia 
University, Teachers College. 

16. Jones, Franklin Ross. The curriculum 
development in educational administration 
in eight selected southern institutions pre 
paring school administrators. Duke Uni 
versity. 

17. Jones, Shuell Hamilton. A survey of 
the training of public-school superintendents 
of Iowa and North Dakota; with a proposed 
program for the sixth-year specialist certif 
icate at the University of North Dakota. 
University of North Dakota. 
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18. Maple, Gilbert Roy. A comparative 
study of factors in the preparation for ‘the 
elementary-school principalship in Illinois. 
Bradley University. 

19. Stalcup, Robert James. A study of 
opinions concerning the professional prep- 
aration of educational administrators for 
community education. The University of 
Nebraska Teachers College. 

See also thesis numbered 12. 


lll. Preservice Education of Teachers: Ob- 
jectives, Curriculum, Practices; Certi- 
fication Requirements. 


20. Ackerman, Ralph Emil. A _ critical 
analysis of programs for junior-high-school 
teachers in teacher education institutions of 
the United States. The University of Con- 
necticut. 

21. Bailey, Richard Paul. The Wisconsin 
state colleges 1875-1955 with respect to the 
function of preparing secondary-school 
teachers. The University of Wisconsin. 

22. Berman, Louise M. The development 
of the professional self-image in preservice 
teacher education: implications for instruc- 
tional _ leaders. Columbia University, 
Teachers College. 

23. Burrell, Natelkka E. A report of an 
experiment to facilitate learning in a sopho- 
more course in educational psychology 
through co-operative group procedures of 
teaching and learning. Columbia University, 
Teachers College. 

24. Cody, Brother Conall Alfred, F.S.C. 
Education for secondary-school teaching in 
communities of men. Catholic 
University of America. 

25. Danielson, Melvin David. Origin and 
development of teacher training in San 
Francisco State College. University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

26. Fiore, Serafina. A descriptive analysis 
of the learning opportunities in human 
growth and development as provided in the 
sophomore seminar of the Adephi new 
teacher education program at Adelphi Col- 
lege. Columbia University, Teachers College. 

27. Frederick, R. W., Jr. The preservice 
education of college teachers. Columbia 
University, Teachers College. 

28. Gould, Orrin Everett. The character 
of observation under closed-circuit television, 
classroom visitation and instructional films 


religious 
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in an introductory education course. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

29. Grief, Ivo P. An investigation of the 
effect of a distinct emphasis on creative and 
critical thinking in teacher education. Wayne 
State University. 

30. Lepp, Herman I. A program of science 
for elementary-school teacher education in 
New Jersey. Rutgers University. 

31. Malloy, Thomas Aloysius, Jr. A 
historical study of the development of social 
science programs of elementary-school 
teacher-training curricula in Massachusetts 
state normal schools and teachers colleges. 
University of Virginia. 

32. McKenney, William Andrew. The cer- 
tification of high-school teachers of the aca- 
demic subjects. The Florida State University. 

33. O’Connor, Marguerite. A professional 
sequence in the education of elementary- 
school teachers. Loyola University. 

34. Ofiesh, Gabriel Darrow. The history, 
development, present status, and purpose of 
the first (introductory) course in psychology 
in American undergraduate education. Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

35. Pascoe, David Drake, Jr. An analytical 
study of audio-visual teacher education in 
California. University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

36. Sabath, Mildred R. A team approach 
to theory and practice in early childhood 
teacher education. Wayne State University. 

37. Semones, Raymond Paul. Master of 
teaching degree at the Oklahoma state col- 
leges. The University of Oklahoma. 

38. Stamper, Silas Shelburne. The rela- 
tionship between information and attitude 
of education students toward audio-visual 
materials as affected by the introduction of 
a communications media package into exist- 
ing methods classes. Indiana University. 

39. Stout, Ralph Edward. A study of the 
teacher education program at the University 
of Tampa. The University of Tennessee. 

40. Thomas, Violet E. Keyboard expe- 
rience for kindergarten-primary majors at 
San Jose State College. Columbia Univer- 
sity, Teachers College. 


41. Thompson, Franklin James. Use of 


closed-circuit television in teacher education: 
relationship to professional attitudes and 
interests. University of Minnesota. 

42. Unger, Donald Martin. Development 
of a pilot program in secondary teacher 
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education at Suffolk University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Harvard University. 

43. Wiebe, Elias Henry. The nature of 
elementary teacher education in certain 
liberal arts colleges and universities in Cali- 
fornia. University of Southern California. 

44. Winston, Fred. A study of the de- 
velopment of teacher training in the skills 
for the production of audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials as exemplified by the courses 
of study in the accreditéd teacher-training 
colleges of the northeastern region of the 
United States from 1920 to 1952. New York 
University. 

See also theses numbered 2, 7, 8, 10, 12, 
106, 126, 137, 138, 145, 146, and 147. 


IV. Education of Teachers for Particular 
Subject Fields. 

45. Baird, Ronald. The application of 
John Dewey's philosophy to industrial arts 
teacher education. Michigan State Univer- 
sity. 

46. Bell, James. An appraisal of under- 
graduate teacher education in _ physical 
education in selected land-grant colleges and 
universities for Negroes: with special refer- 
ence to Southern University. Columbia Uni- 
versity, Teachers College. 

17. Benton, Carl Webber. Critical require- 
ments for effective teaching in professional 
preparation courses in physical education at 
California state colleges. University of 
Southern California. 

18. Caldwell, Eleanor June. Planning art 
education workshops: a guide for the co- 
ordinator. Columbia University, Teachers 
College. 

19. Caldwell, Marion Milford. An evalua- 
tion of the undergraduate curriculum in 
agricultural education at South Carolina 
State College. The Ohio State University. 

50. Castner, Lillian M. Actual and poten- 
tial use of campus schools for laboratory 
experiences in the professional physical edu- 
cation curricula at selected colleges. Colum- 
bia University, Teachers College. 

51. Christian, Edwin Cleon. A plan for 
improving the music curriculum for educat- 
ing music teachers at Morris Brown College, 
Atlanta, Georgia. Columbia University, 
Teachers College. 

52. Heinz, Frank P. 
philosophy of education 


Foundations for a 
concerning art 
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majors in teacher preparation. Columbia 
University, Teachers College. 

53. Holtz, H. Arnold. A study of preserv- 
ice core-teacher education in the United 
States. University of Minnesota. 

54. Jelden, David Lawrence. Electrical in- 
formational content included in industrial 
arts teacher education vs. knowledge re- 
quired of electronic technicians. University 
of Missouri. 

55. Leffin, Charles Wesley. Preparation of 
mathematics teachers for public two-year 
colleges in New York State; a study of selected 
factors in the educational programs of public 
two-year colleges in New York State that re- 
late to the preservice preparation of mathe- 
matics teachers for these colleges. New York 
University. 

56. Lebow, Mary Ruth. University organi- 
zation for the undergraduate education of 
music teachers. Wayne State University. 

57. Plotnicki, Ben A. The development of 
an instrument for evaluation of an inservice 
graduate assistantship program in physical 
education and recreation. Boston University. 

58. Schumakr, John Abraham. Trends in 
the education of mathematics teachers; a 
study of the education of senior-high-school 
mathematics teachers in selected teacher edu- 
cation institutions in the United States in 
the period 1920-1958. New York University. 

59. Simmons, Eugene Edward. Evaluative 
criteria in graduate physical education: a 
study in teacher education. Springfield Col- 
lege. 

60. Smith, Clodus Ray. Professional ex- 
periences in agricultural education provided 
prospective teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture. Cornell University. 

61. White, Ralph Lee. An analysis of the 
social-studies teacher education curriculum 
in selected Tennessee institutions. The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

62. Wygant, Foster Laurence. A history of 
the Department of Fine and Industrial Arts 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Columbia University, Teachers College. 

See also theses numbered 30, 94, 105, 112, 
117, 119, 121, 125, 127, 131, 143, and 150 


V. Student Teaching and Other Prepara- 
tory Experiences: Laboratory, Field, 
Direct. 

63. Brautigam, Carl William. A study of 
the effects of the Michigan State University 
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full-time resident student teaching program 
on the local schools in the Southwestern 
Michigan Center full-time resident student 
teaching. Michigan State University. 

64. Cooke, Dan Boy. Quantitative stan- 
dards for the implementation of qualitative 
standards in student-teaching programs. The 
University of Tennessee. 

65. Dove, Pearlie Craft. A study of the re- 
lationship of certain selected criteria and suc- 
cess in the student teaching program at Clark 
College, Atlanta, Georgia. University of 
Colorado. 

66. Haldiman, Carl G. Practices and cri- 
teria in selecting co-operating schools and 
teachers in programs of off-campus teaching. 
University of Missouri. 

67. Mattison, Robert James. An explora- 
tory study of differences between college 
theory and practices in selected off-campus 
student-teaching situations. Columbia Uni- 
versity, Teachers College. 

68. McNew, Liester Doyne. Comparative 
effectiveness of on-campus and off-campus 
student teaching in the College of Education 
at the University of Arkansas. University 
of Arkansas. 

69. Miller, Daniel Ludrick. Relationships 
certain personality variables of 
supervising teachers and their student 
teachers and the ratings given the student 
teachers. Indiana University. 

70. Nicklas, Merrill Sidney. A comparative 
study of critical incidents to determine rec- 
ommended techniques for supervisors of 
student teachers. University of Arkansas. 

71. Orlosky, Donald Eugene. Performance, 
relative importance, and factors which pre- 
vent performance of certain activities in 
student teaching. Indiana University. 

72. Roberts, Clinton John. A descriptive 
analysis of the off-campus student-teaching 
programs of the eleven teachers colleges of 
the State University of New York in relation 
to the A.A.C.T-.E. principles. The Univer- 
sity of Connecticut. 

73. Rzepka, Louis. Selecting and working 
with co-operating teachers in the preservice 
program in childhood education at Teachers 
College. Columbia University, ‘Teachers 
College 

74. Sanford, Alpheus. The practice-teach- 
ing experience and its effect on cadet teacher 
attitudes toward pupils. Boston University. 
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75. Seaver, Sister Ann Myra. A study of 
professional laboratory experiences provided 
for prospective elementary-school _ sister- 
teachers. University of Oregon. 

76. Testo, Joseph James. A study of the 
verbal expressions of co-operating teachers 


pertaining to their work with student 
teachers. Columbia University, Teachers 
College. 


See also theses numbered 1, 11, 48, 50, 60, 
77, 83, 85, 86, 90, 91, 105, and 111. 


Vi. Students of Education: Psychological 
and Sociological Characteristics; In- 
terest in Teaching; Achievement; 
Prognosis. 

77. Aldrich, Wilmer W. Some background 
factors, motivation factors and future pro- 
fessional plans of the student teachers in 
state-supported teacher training institutions 
in Missouri. University of Missouri. 

78. Beard, Esther Alice. Toward under- 
standing people: a study of the insights and 
goals of college students preparing to teach. 
Columbia University, Teachers College. 

79. Cummings, James Frank. A study of 
certain characteristics of the student body in 
the College of Education at the University 
of Alabama, 1955-1959. University of Ala- 


bama. 
80. Fielder, William Rodney. A study of 
certain antecedent factors associated with 


perseverance in training and entry into class- 
room teaching. Stanford University. 

81. Hatfield, Agnes Elvira. An experimen- 
tal study of the self-concept of student 
teachers. University of Denver. 

82. Hicks, William R. A _ comparative 
study of native and transfer students in 
liberal arts and education at the University 
of Minnesota. University of Minnesota 

83. Hooker, William Douglas. A study of 
certain personal characteristics and attitudes 
of full-time and part-time student teachers 
and certified beginning teachers. The Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

84. Joyce, Bruce R. The learner in teacher 
education: a study of selected aspects of 
Wayne State University. 

85. Laug, George Milton. A study 
pressed attitudes of prospective teachers 
taking part in practical conservation activ- 
ities. Syracuse University. 

86. McKinnell, Orval A. An exploratory 
study of change in student-teacher behavior 


values. 
of ex- 
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in guiding learning opportunities. Columbia 
University, Teachers College. 

87. Nuttall, Richard Voight, Jr. The rela- 
tionship between several selected factors and 
success in graduate study in education. Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

88. Rogers, Louis Leroy. Problem analysis 
study of selected freshmen students at Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College. The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

89. Seward, Thomas Clinton. The effect 
of instructor-student value discrepancy on 
the attitude change of prospective teachers. 
Michigan State University. 

90. Suvannathat, Chancha. A study of the 
relationship between the Colorado State Col- 
lege student teachers’ attitudes and the type 
of classroom behavior of their pupils. 
Colorado State College. 

91. Thate, Charles Herman. Student 
teacher ratings and inservice teacher ratings: 
a comparative study. University of Missouri. 

92. Wetherill, William Hirn. A follow-up 
study of doctoral students in education at the 
University of Michigan who have successfully 
completed the preliminary examinations but 
have not completed the doctorate, 1946-1953. 
University of Michigan. 

See also theses numbered 22, 38, 94, 95, 
and 97. 


Vil. Personnel Services: 
Selection, Counseling, 
(See Also Category VI) 

93. Bagley, Henry Luther. Public relations 
in state colleges for teacher education in the 
United States. University of Colorado. 

94. Crunk, Dorothy Elizabeth. Guiding 
the teacher trainee’s development of the 
qualifications of an effective teacher—with 
special application to the business teacher. 
Indiana University. 

95. McCready, Richard Ralph. A study to 
determine the value of personnel records of 
Northern State Teachers College for predict- 
ing success in college business mathematics. 
Colorado State College. 

96. Palacios, John Raymond. A validation 
study of selected tests for possible use in 
admission to professional education sequen- 
ces at Purdue University. Purdue University. 

97. Tink, Albert Kerby. Factors relating 
to students choosing or not choosing teach- 
ing as a vocation. Northwestern University. 

See also theses numbered 15, 80, and 149. 


Recruitment, 
Placement. 
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Vill. Beginning Teachers and Adminis- 
trators: Problems, Induction, Follow- 
up. 

98. Bowers, Elliott T. Current pre‘ + 
sional, social, and economic status of bac.- 
elor-degree graduates of Sam Houston 
State Teachers College entering teaching, 
1953-1957. University of Houston. 

99. Brown, Roy Allen. A field follow-up 
study of a selected group of graduates in 
the elementary curriculum of the State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 
Temple University. 

100. Buzansky, Joseph Stephen. The de- 
velopment of a plan of orientation for the 
new teachers in River Edge, New Jersey. 
Columbia University, Teachers College. 

101. Conway, Robert Earl. Orientation of 
secondary teachers new to the Youngstown, 
Ohio, public schools. Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 

102. Dungan, Roy H. Informational 
problems of new and beginning teachers in 
Pennsylvania and the sources of available 
information. Temple University. 


103. Forbush, William B., II. A plan for 
the induction of teachers to the Upper 
School at Friends Academy, Locust Valley, 
New York. Columbia University, Teachers 
College. 

104. Murphy, Mary Oellerich. A study of 
graduates of tue University of Georgia who 
are certified to teach with respect to entrance 
into the teaching profession. University of 
Georgia. 

105. Theune, Warren S. Difficulties of 
beginning business teachers and the rela 
tionships of these difficulties to their student- 
teaching experience. Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 

106. Wise, Virgil Jay. An analysis of the 
expressed and observed difficulties of begin 
ning elementary teachers with implications 
for preservice and inservice activities. 
Indiana University. 

See also theses numbered 9, 10, 83, 130, 
and 142. 


IX. Inservice Education; Child Study. 


107. Burger, Elizabeth. The use of tele 
vision for inservice teacher training. Unt 
versity of Virginia. 
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Incentives used 
Indiana 


108. Cory, Noel Durward. 
in inservice education of teachers. 
University. 

109. Fahey, Sister Mary Ralph. 
service training of religious secondary school 
teachers in congregations of women in the 
United States. Fordham University. 

110. Gerheim, Mearl F. Teacher evalua 
tion of the nature and effectiveness of in 
service education practices in selected school 
districts. University of Pittsburgh. 

lll. Hempel, Carl Herman. Attitudes of 
elementary-school 


The in- 


a selected group of 


teachers toward inservice education. The 
University of Connecticut. 

112. Horner, James Truman An eval 
uation of the inservice education program 


provided for teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture by North Carolina State College. Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

113. Jordan, Arthur Edward. An investiga- 
tion of certain factors relating to teacher 
participation in a local inservice education 
program. University of Missouri. 

114. Leff, Ada G. Initiating a program of 
inservice education for teaching parent edu- 
cation. Columbia University, Teachers Col- 
lege 

115. Marsh, Drayton Earl. Inservice 
education in Oregon junior high 
schools. University of Oregon. 

116. Meehan, Mary Catherine. The effects 
on children aned their teachers of an in- 
service education program emphasizing the 
emotional needs of children. The Pennsy]l- 
vania State University. 

117. Norris, Sibyl Gladys. Proposals for 
the inservice education of co-operating 
teachers participating in the nursing educa- 
tion program at the University of Minnesota. 
Columbia University, Teachers College. 

118. Pickrel, Glenn Earl. A study of the 
inservice education program in the Westside 
Community (Nebraska) Schools. The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Teachers College. 

119. Piel, Emil Joseph. A plan for the in- 


teacher 


service re-education of physics teachers in 
New Jersey. Rutgers University. 

120. Plank, John Franklin. Evaluation of 
inservice education programs for teachers in 
selected unified school districts. University 


of California, Los Angeles. 
John Clifford. An _ in- 


121. Robertson, 


service educational program for beginning 
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teachers of Spanish in the elementary grades. 
North Texas State College. 

122. Sellery, Austin Roy. The inservice 
education role of the high-school principal 
in a large city system. University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

123. Whitmore, Richard Frank. Effective 
methods for the orientation and administra- 
tion of an inservice education program. The 
University of Nebraska Teachers College. 

124. Woolum, Leonard F. History and 
partial evaluation of inservice education in 
Harlan County, Kentucky. University of 
Maryland. 

125. Yon, John Franklin. 
institute for high-school teachers of 
science and mathematics at The Pennsyl- 
vania State University during the 1957-58 
term. The Pennsylvania State University. 

See also theses numbered 9, 57,91, and 106. 


The academic- 


year 


X. Evaluation of Preparation 

126. Etsenbach, Joseph J. A study of the 
development of the special education pro- 
gram in Kansas, and an evaluation, with 
emphasis on the professional preparation of 
special education personnel. Wayne State 
University. 

127. Ellis, Joseph Roberts. Relationships 
between measures of the professional per- 
formance of teachers of the social studies 
and selected aspects of their preparation. 
The University of Texas. 

128. Evans, William Benjamin, Jr. Selected 
preparation and experience background fac- 
tors as related to three aspects of professional 
activities of elementary-school principals. 
George Washington University. 

129. Hagman, Lucille Gertrude. The 
preparation of core teachers in the junior 
high schools in Illinois. University of 
Colorado. 

130. Hertz, Wayne Snyder. The relation 
ship between the teaching success of first-year 
elementary teachers and their undergraduate 
academic preparation. New York University. 

131. Hudgins, Jack William, Jr. A critical 
analysis of the preservice preparation for 
music instructors in public junior colleges. 
The University of Texas. 

132. Irwin, Claire Cook. The 
education program at Wayne State Univer- 
sity: an appraisal of institutional aims, 
recipient satisfaction, faculty evaluation, and 
dissertation quality. Wayne State University. 


doctor of 
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133. Kirch, Martin Bernard. An evaluation 
of the Lutheran teacher education program 
of Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 
Nebraska. The University of Nebraska 
Teachers College. 

134. Kontos, George, Jr. An analysis of 
high-school course preparation and academic 
success at three teachers colleges in the state 
of Washington. Washington State Univer- 
sity. 

135. Magrath, George. An evaluation of 
teachers trained under the intensive program 
for college graduates. The University of 
Connecticut 

136. Meran, Robert Donald. A study of 
the professional preparation of industrial- 
arts teachers in California. Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

137. Piper, Evelyn. An evaluation of the 
undergraduate elementary-teacher-education 
program at the University of Oregon. Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

138. Turkett, Arlie Keith. 
the undergraduate curriculum in 
education in developing desired teaching 
competences. North Texas State College. 

139. Turner, Richard Lee. The profes- 
sional skill of teachers on the criterion of 
problem solving: teachers of arithmetic, 
grades 3-6. Indiana University. 

140. Van Valkenburg, Fred R. A follow-up 
of doctors of education at the University of 
Denver, 1950-1955. University of Denver. 

141. Veltman, Peter. A study of the pre 
service and inservice training of full-time 
teachers in co-educational Protestant church 
related junior colleges. Northwestern Uni- 
versity 

142. West, Gordon Loraine. An appraisal 
of selected aspects of a teacher education 
program at Saint Augustine’s College based 
upon a follow-up of beginning secondary 
school teachers. Indiana University. 

See also theses numbered 13, 57, 59, 68, 
110, and 124. 


Effectiveness of 
teacher 


XI. Teacher Education in Other Countries 
143. Brown, Alfred Malcolm. A study of 
teacher education and certification for the 
teaching of music in Canadian public 
schools. The Florida State University 
144. Charlier, Con- 


Patricia Simonet. 


temporary teacher education in France and 
Belgium. University of Minnesota. 
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145. Coleman, Arthur James Kuscuiski. 
\ survey of the status of teachers in ele. 
mentary and secondary schools of Liberia 
and a suggested plan for improving teacher 
education. University of Pennsylvania. 

146. DeQueljoe, David Henki. 
general education as related to the prepara- 
tion of high-school teachers in Indonesia's 
newly established schools of education 
Columbia University, Teachers College. 

147. Graham, George Arthur. A study of 
programs for advanced degrees in schools 
of education in Canada. Washington State 
University 

148. Hunyard, Robert John. An experi- 
mental study in arithmetic and its contribu- 
tions to the research department of the Col- 
lege of Education, Thailand. Indiana Uni- 
versity 

149. Kamudamas, Virat. A proposed pro- 
gram of counselor training for the College 
of Education, Bangkok, Thailand. Indiana 
University. 

150. Ramos, Paz 
for professional preparation in health educa- 
tion for the University of the Philippines. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


Toward 


Gomez. A_ curriculum 


151. Shariatmadari, Ali. The professional 
preparation of elementary-school teachers in 
Iran. The University of Tennessee. 





The following cross-reference topics are 
provided for the reader’s convenience: 

Elementary-School Teachers: 30, 31, 33, 
36, 40, 43, 75, 99, 106, 121, 130, 137, 139, and 
151. 

Secondary-School Teachers: 20, 21, 24, 32, 
42, 58, 101, 105, 109, 115, 119, 125, 142, and 
146. 

College Teachers: 23, 27, 55, 131, and I41 

Parochial and Religious Education 
Teachers: 24, 75, 109, 133, and 141. 

Teachers of Negroes: 10 and 46 

Graduate Education for Teachers and Ad- 
ministrators: 5, 8, 12, 17, 37, 57, 59, 87, 92, 
132, and 147. 

Adult Education Teachers: 24 and 114. 


Teachers of Exceptional Children: 8 and 
126. 
Historical Studies: 4, 12, 21, 31, 44, 58 


and 62. 
Philosophy of Education: 45. 
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VAN CLEVE MORRIS, 


Review Editor 


Slaughtering the Innocents 


Hersey, THe Cuitp Buyer (New 
iifred A. Knopf, 1960) $4.00 257 p. 


John 
York 


When John Hersey’s total literary output 
is reviewed by a future critic, current 
work, The Child Buyer, may go down on 
record as a horror story comparable in impact 
to his earlier work, The Wall, which dealt 

martyrdom of the Jews in the 
Ghetto. Hersey based earlier 
novel on facts gleaned from contemporary 
and other buried documents. This 
turns from fact to fantasy, but what 
American education con 
as in The Wall, destruc- 
hideous to contemplate, the 
slaughtering of innocents—all in the name of 
better, brave new world—not of 
the Third Reich this time, but of the United 
Corporation, an arm of 
dedicated to conserving 


his 


with the 
Warsaw his 
diaries 
time he 
is this fantasy on 
cerned with if not, 
tion too 


i bigger, 


Lymphomilloid 
National Defense 
the nation’s brain power. 

Mr. Wissey Jones, riding a jaunty, collap- 
sible motorcycle, comes to the small town of 
buy (and why not?) ten-year-old 
Barry Rudd, a child of such exceptional bril- 
liance precocity that he is, as Jones 
“one in roughly five hundred 
thousand in our population; in other words 
one of the maybe three hundred 
rarest potential minds in this country.” 

Jones is determind to acquire this “com- 
modity” which is currently in short supply. 
Why leave him in the public school system 
where they won't know what to do with 
him—accelerate or enrich his program. What 
ever solution they work out, says Jones, will 
be based for the most part “on psychological 
ind sociological theories and data between 
twenty and fifty years old . no one seems 
to know what really works. They argue 
back forth. Well, the 
at United Lymphomilloid.” 

We wait for the answer until almost 
end of the book, which builds 


Pequot 


and 
estimates, 


he has 


and we have answer 
the 


toward its 
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climax with mounting suspense and an un- 
believing horror until the nightmare system 
is finally described: a five-period “basic 
training” in which “specimens’’ such as 
Barry are transformed into maximum efh- 
ciency thinking-machines. 

The tone of Hersey’s book is unques- 
tionably angry (about human insensibility, 
ignorance, waste) and harshly satirical of 
society in general and many aspects of educa- 
tion in particular. What in the world are 
we doing with and for our gifted children? 
It's been suggested that Hersey has hurled an 
ironic attack reminiscent of Swift's proposal 
that the problem of overpopulation in Ire- 
land be solved by eating the children. How 
can we solve our problem? Hersey tells us 
through one of his characters that “talent 
is a hundred times as fragile as crystal from 
Venice. It can’t stand up under the hammer 
blows of stupidity.” 

About the form of the novel—specifically 
the fiction of the committee report—one can 
only say that it is a matter “de gustibus.” 
Some may find the device slow-moving and 
clumsy; others will enjoy the realistic setting 
of the committee-room and the fast-paced 
dialogue. One thing is certain: anyone who 
reads the book will react to it strongly—in 
one way or another. 

—Mrs. Jacqueline Berke 
Instructor in English 
Drew University 
Madison, New Jersey 


Social Reconstruction 
Through Education 


Theodore Brameld, EDUCATION FOR THE 
EMERGING AGE: Newer ENDS AND STRONGER 
Means (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1961) 244 p. $5.00 


Mankind is in terrible trouble. This, in 
some occasionally troubled times, we all 
know. Yet few of us are moved enough to 


consistently relate our educational work to 





the task of comprehending this sorry scheme 
of things entire and remolding it closer to 
the heart's desire. Professor Brameld'’s mov 
ing concern for basic social problems and 
his analysis of the ways in which many edu- 
cational decisions are related to these prob 
lems make this a significant book. 

In this extensive revision of Ends and 
Veans in Education (1950) there are serious 
criticisms of customary educational practices 
and of several widely known “reform” pro- 
posals. We call for a serious study of algebra, 
the author writes, but not for a serious study 
of why we think and choose as we do. We 
stop short of involving students in the proc 
ess, and in a study of the process, of making 
vital social choices. We indoctrinate children 
in the beliefs and values of outworn capi 
talism and nationalism. In our time of 
troubles we increasingly turn to traditional 
policies in education, despite an emerging 
age which demands commitments to a new 
pattern of life. 

Dr. Brameld restates his proposal that edu 
cation should become a powerful force for 
social reconstruction by focusing on problems 
of social reform and attempting to develop 
a critically formulated consensus on the 
question: “What kind of world can we have 
and do we want?” He believes that the out 
lines of the desired future society are visible 
enough, and partiality toward the vision is 
defensible enough, to urge that public edu- 
cation should deliberately align itself with 
selected social forces and with such impera- 
tives as the need for a democratic world 
government and a publicly planned and 
controlled socio-economic order. And he 
provides some strong arguments supporting 
the view that “defensible partiality” might 
be less indoctrinative than customary cur- 
rent practices. 

Yet, Professor Brameld’s argument can be 
criticized in the light of the view that the 
scientific method is the best available for 
reaching and validating our social decisions. 
What makes scientific intelligence strong is 
not that it uses method without content, 
nor that its practitioners have no precon- 
ceptions or passions. Its strength lies in an 
institutionalized orientation of behavior to- 
ward the improvement of that complex be- 
havior in which none of the elements (spe- 
cific items of content, method or value) has 
a special place of honor or immunity. But 
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in this book one reads that the reverential 
attitude in religious experience may well 
have as its object the world order envisioned 
by the author. One notes an undue honoring 
of consensus, common persuasion, as a 
criterion for validating many social beliefs 
—and this despite the author's wide know! 
edge of history, anthropology, and modern 
mass movements. There is sufficient internal 
evidence to make one question whether the 
author is as devoted to the scientific enter. 
prise in education as he is to defensible 
partiality for his social reconstruction. 

A person can agree that Einsteinian physics 
is clearly more acceptable than Newtonian 
physics without feeling that the central aim 
of education in physical theory should be 
the rational persuasion of students to accept 
Einsteinian physics. In much the same way, 
one can agree with many of Brameld’s views 
without feeling that they form an adequate 
philosophy of education. 

—Martin Levit 
Professor of Education 
University of Kansas City 
Kansas City, Missouri 


English Teaching 


The National Council of Teachers of 
English, THe NATIONAL INTEREST AND THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH (Champaign, Illinois: 
the Council, 1961) 140 p. $1.95 


It may not be every man’s lot to gain 
Corinth, but neither may he be denied the 
aspiration to do so. Perhaps this aspiration 
underlies the present effort of the National 
Council of Teachers of English to link the 
teaching of English to the national interest. 
Sub-titled “A Report on the Status of the 
Profession,” this book draws heavily upon the 
successes of the sciences and modern foreign 
languages in convincing legislative leaders 
that financial aid and co-ordinated effort on 
a national level for those areas are necessary 
to our survival. 

The National Interest and the Teaching 
of English may be the most important publi 
cation that the organization has ever issued 
Ihe report has been divided into three parts 
dealing with the urgent need to improve the 
teaching of English by means of a national 
effort. 

Part I offers seven recommendations com 
cerning large-scale, long-range programs Tr 
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quiring national support beyond the capabil- 
ities of any single group or foundation. 
Among the recommendations are suggestions 
for teacher education institutes, college Eng- 
lish-teacher conferences, financial assistance 
to inservice teachers for advanced study, 
support of special research in the teaching 
of English, and more vigorous recruitment 
of English teachers, especially in liberal arts 
colleges. 

Part II outlines the reasons why the need 
to improve the teaching of English is 
national. The humanistic and social values 
of English are pointed out and the implica- 
tions of the fact that English is taught to 
more pupils than is any other subject are 
made manifest. The teaching of English has 
lost clear definition as special duties and 
responsibilities have been assigned to the 
subject; it has in “too many locales . . . be- 
come all things to all students.” To correct 
this situation, English and its teaching should 
focus on the study of language, literature, 
and composition. Poorly prepared teachers 
and lack of articulation from the elementary 
years through college have led to a national 
problem. Is the need national? The report 
declares, “Education is part of the public 
domain, the national interest; English is 
the core of public education.” 

The description of the status of English 
teaching today in the final section of the re- 
would shock even the most casual 
reader. The continuing shortage of teachers, 
the lack of a college degree by one-fourth of 
all elementary teachers, the completion of 
college majors in English by only 40 to 60 
per cent of secondary-school teachers of 
English, the acute shortage of college in- 
structors in composition: these and other 
facts are presented, accompanied by con- 
vincing documentation. 

Indeed, the whole report is marked by the 
excellence of its documentation, as well as 
its readability and graphic illustrations. If 
there is any serious lack in the report itself, 
it will be found in the failure to recognize 
that the identification of teachers of English 
in terms of those who need content prepara- 
tion and those who need academic refresh- 
ment cannot be guaranteed by lone reliance 
upon the number of academic courses com- 
pleted 

\ great service to the profession of teach- 
ing English has been performed. It is to 


port 
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be hoped that the leaders of our nation, both 
legislative and professional, will be im- 
pressed. 
—Henry E. Vittum 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


The Effectiveness 
of Education Courses 


John R. Beery, PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 
AND EFFECTIVENESS OF BEGINNING TEACHERS 
(Coral Gables, Florida: Graphic Arts Press, 
University of Miami, 1960) 84 p. 

Present problems of staffing the schools 
have given special urgency to the question 
of whether a college graduate needs educa- 
tion courses to function successfully as a 
teacher. 

John Beery, working with the Ford Foun- 
dation, has tried to answer the question by 
means of a comparative study of the teach- 
ing efficiency of seventy-six matched pairs 
of beginning teachers. The fully certified 
group had required professional prepara- 
tion, whereas the provisional group had 
college degrees with few or no education 
courses, 

The complex problem of rating the 
teachers was simplified by the availability of 
The Classroom Observation Record, a de- 
tailed scale which was the product of an 
earlier Grant Foundation project. A panel 
of trained observers visited the classrooms 
of the selected beginning teachers in three 
Florida counties and rated them on the 
following subscore items: (x) friendly vs. 
aloof teacher behavior; (y) systematic vs. 
slipshod teacher behavior; (z) stimulating 
vs. dull, routine teacher behavior; (m) appro- 
priate vs. inappropriate teaching techniques; 
and (s) over-all summary judgment. 

Statistical procedures were used to screen 
out possible effects of extraneous factors, such 
as age and recency of graduation. 

The resulting figures indicate clearly the 
superior classroom performance of those 
who began teaching with the full quota of 
education courses required for state certifica- 
tion, whether on the elementary- or sec- 
ondary-school level. 

My own experience as a teacher who be- 
gan work in the secondary schools with only 
content courses in college, and as a supervisor 
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in elementary school who has often noted 
the difference in competence among teachers 
of various educational backgrounds, sub- 
jectively confirms the research findings of 
Beery’s report. Those of us who come to 
teaching with only a liberal arts preparation 
often have difficulty in translating our own 
knowledge of subject-matter into appropriate 
learning activities for our pupils. 

There is a need for further investigation 
into the relative effectiveness of courses in 
methodology, courses in philosophy and psy 
chology, supervised student teaching, and 
teaching internships. Beery has given us a 
valuable start toward determining what con- 
stitutes the best form of teacher education. 


—Ruth Anne Korey 
Assistant Principal 
Public School 181 
Brooklyn, New York 


Reading for Life 

Jacob M. Price, editor, READING FOR LIFE: 
DEVELOPING THE COLLEGE STUDENT'S LIFE 
Time Reapinc Interest (Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan: University of Michigan Press, 1959) 271 
p. $6.00. 

It is a sad commentary upon the state of 
culture in this age of mass leisure when sur- 
veys indicate that only 43 per cent of college 
graduates had read a book in the year pre- 
ceding the Conference on the Undergraduate 
and Lifetime Reading Interest at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1958. An awareness of 
findings such as these led the University of 
Michigan and the National Book Committee 
to sponsor a two-day “national conference 
at which persons from a variety of institu- 
tions and outside the university world might 
exchange ideas and try to come to grips 
with the challenge of the non-literacy of 
today’s college graduate.” Reading for Life, 
an interesting and enlightening book, ably 
edited, records the proceedings of the Con- 
ference. 

Those concerned with the status of book 
reading in America will discover Part I, 
“The Nature of the Problem,” to be par- 
ticularly informative, for Lester Asheim’s 
survey of recent research uncovers, among 
other disheartening facts, that only 21 per 
cent of a random sampling of adults in the 
United States in 1949 answered “yes” to an 
inquiry as to whether they were reading a 
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book at the time. He adds that by 1957 
the figure had decreased to 17 per cent. 


Part II, which is entitled, “The Problem 
as Seen from the Classroom,” contains ex- 
cellent insights from Professors Reuben A. 
Brower, Robert C. Angell, and William C. 
Steere regarding the status and stimulation 
of reading in the humanities, social sciences, 
and natural sciences. 

Part III, which is captioned “The Problem 
Outside the Classroom,” emphasizes the sig- 
nificance of the roles of the campus book- 
store, campus media of communication, and 
the university library in promoting the life. 
time reading habit. 

In a final chapter entitled ‘Retrospect and 
Prospect: the Continuing Problem,” Lester 
Asheim summarizes some of the conclusions 
reached during the conference. These in- 
clude many practical, realistic, meaningful 
suggestions which are among the highlights 
of the book. All of the conferees agreed, 
for example, that it was important “to raise 
the cultural level of scholarship.” 


Along these lines, Mr. Harold Guinzburg, 
publisher, suggested that since social pres 
sures have a tremendous influence on the 
choices that people make, effort should be 
put forth to increase the prestige of the 
serious student so that undergraduates might 
admire and emulate him as they do the 
campus athlete. 


An important step emphasized by Messrs. 
Guinzburg, Angell, and Steere and by Ralph 
E. Ellsworth, librarian, was to make books 
not only available but accessible. This would 
entail providing passes to the stacks, estab 
lishing a bookstore on campus, and planning 
classroom demonstrations which would show 
in concrete form the physical aspects of the 
book in conjunction with discussion of the 
exciting ideas behind its covers. Another 
suggestion was to foster independent read- 
ing. In addition, all of the conferees were 
agreed that emphasis should be placed on 
the fun and pleasure of reading so that the 
recollection of these by-products might carry 
over into later life. 


The problems highlighted during the 
deliberations of this conference suggest that 
the task to be accomplished is a challenging 
one, and it is one which must be taken set 
ously by administrators, teachers, librarians, 
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and students themselves if “reading for life” 
is ever to become an actuality. 


—Evelyn Willson Wendt 
Assistant Professor 
Newark State College 
Union, New Jersey 


Education in America 


Robert E. Mason, EDUCATIONAL IDEALS IN 
AMERICAN Society (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
1960) 337 p. $5.50. 


Professor Mason's book is, in his words, 
an analysis and exposition of the 
philosophy and history of education in the 
United States and, thus, of the social bases of 
contemporary education in American cul- 
Probably it is fair to say that his 
attention in fact has been directed toward 
educational theory and a criticism of it. 
History of education is somewhat sketchily 
treated in the text, and it does not get any- 
thing like the same critical attention or 
extensive exposition as does educational 
theory. Nevertheless, Professor Mason's argu- 
ment exhibits a very considerable erudition 
in historical materials, and his discussion of 
educational theory his extensive 
knowledge of the history of education. 


ture.” 


draws on 


Thus, Professor Mason understands that 
progressive education is not to be under- 
educational consequence of 
pragmatism. Rather, it is in part a mani- 
festation in education of the revolt against 
a certain formalism that revitalized politics, 
art, music, the dance, and other aspects of 
culture in the late 19th and early 20th 
century. He tries to show that “educational 
technology, the child-centered school, and 
reconstructionism had their counter 
parts in the broader culture” (p. 112), and 
he is equally concerned to show that the 
more traditional educational orientations and 
ideals are also bound up in larger cultural 
perspectives. In fact, it may be a fair crit- 
ism of the book that the cultural connec- 
tion and relation of educational theory and 
educational philosophy are somewhat over- 
emphasized and their technical aspects 
somewhat neglected. “Intelligence” and 
are repeatedly presented as “great 
but there is only one systematic 
attempt at a technical analysis of the terms 
and it is lacking in detail and precision. 


stood as the 


social 


reason” 


goods,’ 
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Professor Mason’s grasp of the cultural 
contexts and historical movement in which 
educational theory is to be understood does 
not always save him from a tendency to fall 
into a narrower mode of interpretation. He 
speaks, for example, of “the” philosophy sup- 
porting progressive education (p. 238), for- 
getting what is at least implicit in his own 
interpretation of progressive education, that 
it has no one philosophical base and that in 
fact it may be said to have “roots” in a 
number of philosophical orientations. Then, 
too, he claims that “literary humanists, reli- 
gionists, and the new conservatives work out 
of a common philosophical orientation” (p. 
188). Not only is this claim almost surely 
untrue but this mode of interpretation vio- 
lates the pluralistic spirit that Professor 
Mason's work so often and so admirably 
exhibits. 

The few critical comments offered above 
are not meant to obscure the strengths of 
the text. The organization of the book lends 
itself to effective classroom use. The refer- 
ences are well-chosen, and Professor Mason's 
choice of illustration and example shows a 
sensitivity and perspective of high order. His 
unfailing good sense is enough to place the 
book among the best texts in educational 
theory published in recent years. 


—James E. Wheeler 
Professor of Education 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Focus on Competence 


For many teacher candidates professional education should be a part of each year 
of the preservice program. Equal provision, however, should be made for students to 
elect to teach at variable points in their college programs. In each instance two essentials 
must be taken into account. First, provision must be made for adequate exploration of 
the basic areas of professional education prior to assumption of full teaching respon- 
sibility. For the student who is delayed in making a vocational choice this may mean an 
added period of study. However, the length of time in and of itself is not important. 
The focus should be on the competence required to begin to teach and to continue to te 
grow as a professional. in | 

National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National velo 
Education Association, New Horizons FOR THE TEACHING PRroFEssion (Washington, D. C.: espe 
the Association, 1961) p. 66. Spot 
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Since we live in an age of innovation, a practical education must prepare a man for 
work that does not yet exist and cannot yet be clearly defined. He must acquire basic 
tools of analysis, of expression, of understanding.—Peter F. Drucker, LANDMARKS OF TO- 
morrow, in “The Remaking of American Education,” by Charles E. Silberman, reprinted 
from the April 1961 issue of Fortune, p. 4. 





What's Happening 
in Teacher Education 





Norine Odland 


The Student Participation Program 
at the University of Minnesota 


Many programs directed toward the pro- 
fessional education of teachers recommend 
and support a plan whereby each student has 
an opportunity to work directly with children 
prior to his student teaching assignment in a 
classroom. This is the general purpose of the 
Student Participation Program carried on 
at the University of Minnesota with splendid 
co-operation from numerous community 
agencies in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and subur- 
ban communities. Within this general pur- 
pose, several more specific objectives can be 
stated for the program to be described in 
this presentation. 

The work with children provides an op- 
portunity for the student to test his choice 
of vocation. Many students have had little 
or no opportunity to work directly with the 
age-group they have tentatively chosen to 
teach. This chance to work in a more in 
formal way with young people allows the 
student to make observations and gain in 
sight about the wisdom of his judgment. 

Because the program is set up in such a 
way that the student must have supervision 
in his work, there is an opportunity to de- 
velop skill in working with other adults, 
especially with those who will have a re- 
sponsibility for evaluation of the work 
which has been done. 

A most pertinent objective of the pro- 
gram is the experience of learning about the 
contributions which the community agencies, 
other than schools, make toward the total 
development of the boys and girls with 
whom they work. 

The objective which is referred to most 
directly by both faculty and students is that 
of providing an opportunity for each student 
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to apply and test principles presented in lec- 
tures and text materials and, thus, to give 
meaning to theory. These objectives point 
toward the attitudes, skills, abilities, and 
understandings which the Student Participa- 
tion Program intends to accomplish. 


Course Requirements 

Juniors in the College of Education have 
in their curriculum a two-quarter sequence 
of courses introductory to their professional 
courses in education. These introductory 
courses are organized to include: (1) lectures 
on topics of growth and development, learn- 
ing, individual differences, tests and mieasure- 
ments, curriculum, and school organization; 
(2) a laboratory section which provides op- 
portunity for observation of classroom teach- 
ing, special visits to schools, test demonstra- 
tions, and discussions and explanations of 
topics from lectures; (3) work with boys and 
girls in the age range which the student 
plans to teach. This third part of the course 
is the program to be described in this pre- 
sentation. Although the secondary and ele- 
mentary courses are similar in their student 
participation procedures, the references here 
are specifically applicable to the elementary- 
education courses. 


Presentation of Program 
to Students 
During the first lecture session class meet- 
ing the students hear the entire course plans 
described, including the work which they 
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will do with children. More extensive and 
individual discussion takes place on the fol- 
lowing day in each of the laboratory sections 
so that the purposes and plans are clarified 
for all students enrolled in the class. The 
explanation of the group work is also pre- 
sented to the students in written form. The 
following instructions were taken from the 
fall and winter, 1959-1960, plans: 


In order that there may be an opportunity to 
apply the ideas presented in lecture and read- 
ings, everyone enrolled in Education 75A and 
75B is expected to work with a group of 
children for a minimum of twenty hours each 
quarter. This time is a minimum and should in 
no way be considered a maximum. The nature 
of the work with the group will vary with 
previous experience and assignment received. 
The work should give an opportunity to gain 
skill in leading groups of children. You should, 
at the same time, gain a first-hand knowledge 
of the contributions of community groups work- 
ing with children. 

The group with whom you work should be 
composed of at least five children who are of 
approximately elementary school age. This 
group must be supervised by a competent 
leader who can assist you if you need help. 
This supervisor will be asked to evaluate your 
work at the end of the quarter. Your grade 
cannot be recorded on your transcript until the 
supervisor's report is sent to 136D Burton Hall. 
The form for the supervisor's report will be 
given to each student well in advance of the 
time when it should be mailed to the University. 

Some students may be working with a group 
of children at the time this assignment is made. 
Consult with your laboratory instructor about 
the suitability of your current work. 


The students are also informed about the 
written work which they will do related to 
their group work. This includes a log of 
activities and a study of an individual in 
the group. The log of activities should in- 
clude a brief description of each working 
session the college student has spent with 
the boys and girls. The study of an indi- 
vidual child is expected to contain specific 
behavior incidents which can be used to de 
scribe one child's physical, emotional, social, 
and intellectual growth and development. 
Detailed instructions for this work are given 
by each laboratory instructor and the papers 
are evaluated by the instructor for each 
section. 

The students who wish to be interviewed 
by representatives of community agencies 
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working on this project are notified about 
the time and place when the persons from 
the agencies will be on the campus to talk 
with students. Some students prefer to 
arrange for their work independently. In 
these cases, the student reports his plans 
for approval by his instructor in much the 
same way that some students who are cur- 
rently working with children have their 
assignments approved. 


Placement Procedures 

During one day early in the quarter, 
usually on the first Thursday, persons repre- 
senting Minneapolis and St. Paul agencies 
interested in working with college students 
come to the campus for interviews with the 
students. Those juniors who wish to be 
interviewed complete a personal information 
sheet which gives the interviewer the stu- 
dent’s schedule, special abilities, and _ in- 
terests, and other helpful background infor- 
mation. The personal information sheet is 
kept by the agency with whom the student 
agrees to work. The director of the Volun- 
teer Service Bureau in Minneapolis and the 
director of the Volunteer Bureau in St. 
Paul assist their respective organizations dur- 
ing the interview sessions. These directors 
have also done extensive pre-planning with 
university staff members and with agency 
representatives before the day of the in- 
terviews. 

The following list is a summary of the 
places where the juniors in elementary edu- 
cation carried on their student participation 
program work during the winter quarter, 
1960: 


Minneapolis Agencies 

Columbia Heights Recreation 
Downtown Foundation 

Jewish Community Center 
Margaret Barry House 
Minneapolis Curative Workshop 
Minneapolis Park Board 
Northeast Neighborhood House 
Phyllis Wheatley 

Pillsbury Citizen's Service 
Plymouth Youth Center 
Sheltering Arms 

Unity House 

University Hospital 

Waite Neighborhood House 
William Axling Christian Center 
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YMCA 5 
YWCA 

St. Paul Agencies 
Community Board 
Gillette 

Merriam Park 
Neighborhood House 
Selby Community Center 
Wilder Pool 
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Church Activities 


Other Activities 
Bluebirds, Campfire 
Brownies, Girl Scouts 
Cubs, Boy Scouts 
Shriner's Hospital 
St. Barnabas Hospital 

(It should be noted that the University 
campus is located in Minneapolis and there- 
fore the proportion of students doing their 
work in that city is influenced to a great 
extent by accessibility of the placements.) 


Evaluation 

After the student begins to work with a 
group of children he is directly responsible 
to the person who is his supervisor. This 
supervisor is familiar with the basic assump- 
tions of the situations: (1) that the student, 
in most cases, is only beginning to learn to 
work with children; he is interested in learn- 
ing but usually is not ready to assume in- 
dependent leadership; (2) that the student 
is in this placement to learn about children 
in a situation other than school and there- 
fore no attempt shall be made to simulate 
a school setting; (3) that working with adults 
as well as with children is important to this 
individual’s immediate and future success 
and should be considered in the evaluation; 
(4) and that the supervisor will be expected 
to evaluate the work of the student at the 
end of each quarter. 

The evaluation report, sent to the Uni- 
versity by the supervisor, becomes a part 
of the information used to determine the 
student's grade for the entire course. Fur- 
thermore, the student cannot be given a pass- 
ing grade if his group work is unsatisfactory. 
The supervisor's report is also used as a 
reference for recommendations to student 
teaching in the senior year. The report be- 
comes a part of the student's cumulative rec- 
ord in the elementary student teaching office. 
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The elementary-education students are 
given an opportunity to evaluate the various 
aspects of the introduction to education 
course. One part of the evaluation pertains 
to their group work in the Student Participa- 
tion Program. The results of this evaluation 
in the winter quarter, 1960, indicated student 
reaction to be favorable. To the question, 
“Were two quarters of group work worth- 
while to you?” the responses were 95 per 
cent “yes.” The remaining 5 per cent 
listed some direct statements of “no” 
while others explained a more intermediate 
reaction depending on their placements, 
previous experience, and other factors. 


Discussion with students about their work 
is enlightening and each student knows he 
can talk about his group work either with 
his laboratory instructor or with the staff 
person who is the coordinator of the labora- 
tory activities. Furthermore, each quarter 
two or three laboratory sessions are devoted 
to planned discussions and reports dealing 
with the work students are doing with 
children. The supervisors also know that 
they are encouraged to call the university 
faculty person in charge of the work when- 
ever any situation arises which needs clari- 
fication. This latter communication serves 
to stimulate constant evaluation for all per- 
sons involved in the work. 


The Student Participation Program must 
prove to be a valuable experience both for 
the student and for the group with whom he 
works in order for it to be considered suc- 
cessful. For this reason the college faculty 
and agency representatives working with the 
program do attempt to evaluate their efforts. 
One area which is frequently discussed is the 
need for improved communication between 
the college faculty and the agency super- 
visors. 

One condition which, understandably, is 
somewhat unfavorable to the agencies is 
the termination of the student's work after 
six months, at least so far as the formal 
university requirements are concerned. 
The students are urged to consider the value 
of volunteering their services to the com- 
munity for the remainder of the year and 
in some instances they do so. 

Another cause for concern are those stu- 
dents who seem to emphasize the minimum 
requirements. Fortunately, the persons work- 
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ing in the community agencies are experts 
in dealing with a wide range of human indi- 
vidual differences and so can aid the college 
faculty in understanding these students. 
Various phases of the program could be and 
are reassessed by the persons responsible for 
them both in the college and in the com- 
munity organizations. Evidence does indicate 
a need for more critical and specific evalua- 
tion of the entire program. However, both 
the students and the community groups be- 
lieve that the general objectives are being 
accomplished. 


Team Teaching for Teacher 
The New Approach 


Enucation 471 is a comprehensive, in- 
teresting, and beneficial course giving the 


in-training student valuable information 
concerning the secondary school and the 
secondary-school teacher and providing op- 
portunity to learn by observing and doing,” 
wrote one student at Los Angeles State 
College. 

“I'm glad that this is a required course for 
a secondary credential because it is educat- 
ing me in the ways of teaching. The obser- 
vation-participation is giving,me an inside 
glance at the problems and answers that 
arise in a classroom, besides being a good 
experience,” wrote a second student. 

Other students commented as follows: 


“Well organized, interesting, and practical.” 

“Very meaningful and gives one a feeling of 
accomplishment.” 

“I feel for the first time that I can relate 
teaching to my future.” 

“The course is much more interesting than a 
strictly lecture course because of the field trips, 
combined lectures, and committee work.” 


The preceding are but a few of the 
favorable reactions of students to the present 
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A most enthusiastic description of the pro- 
gram was given by one senior student, who 
spoke to a class of juniors who were about to 
begin their work. She said: 


It is the real thing. You get to find out what 
happens, how it feels when you are really respon- 
sible. The boys and girls are wonderful—they 
come because they really want to come. And 
don’t forget to ask your supervisor for all the 
help you need. Some of you may feel as I did 
about a year ago—that this is just another re- 
quirement, but I think you will change your 
mind before very many weeks. There's no doubt 
about it, it's the best part of the course you are 
now beginning. 


Jack Nelson 
Robert O. Hahn 
Gertrude A. Robinson 


Education: 


experimental design for the team-teaching 
project in teacher education at Los Angeles 
State College. 

The team-teaching project follows the pat 
tern of educational experimentation estab 
lished at Los Angeles State College since its 
inception in 1949. Foremost has been the 
improvement of teacher education. An ex- 
ample of this type of experimentation is the 
combining of  state-required credential 
courses into larger units of study on both 
elementary- and secondary-school levels. 

One of these combinations of courses at 
the secondary-school level has resulted in 
a course, “Education 471," which includes 
the areas of history and philosophy, cur 
riculum, methodology, and evaluation. An 
important and rewarding experience included 
in Education 471 is the participation-observa 
tion program described in the September 
1959 issue of the Journal of Teacher Educo 
tion. 


The authors are members of the staf of 
the Education Department, Los Angeles 
State College, Los Angeles, California. 
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September, 1961 WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Three instructors in this course, having 
read independently Images of the Future by 
|. Lloyd Trump, which presents findings of 
the work of the Commission on the Experi- 
mental Study of the Utilization of the Staff 
in the Secondary School, decided to put into 
practice one of the major recommendations. 
Team-teaching as an approach to teacher 
education was a result of this decision. 

During the fall semester of 1959 the classes 
of these three instructors involved in the 
present project combined to view and evalu- 
ate the film, Passion for Life. At the end of 
the same semester the classes again combined 
for an evaluation of the observation-par- 
ticipation program. The results of these two 
experiences involving large group presenta- 
tions were sufficiently impressive to encourage 
the three instructors to design the structure 
of the course for the following semester 
more formally. 


Objectives 

With administrative encouragement, the 
three instructors met and decided fo rede- 
sign the over-all objectives of the course, 
using a team-teaching format. In determin- 
ing the rationale for the experiment, it was 
felt that the prospective secondary-school 
teacher should be given the opportunity to 
gain insight into the operation of team- 
teaching through participation and evalua- 
tion. Furthermore, recognizing the great 
values inherent in experimental learning, 
the instructors decided that high-quality ex- 
periences should be provided to enhance 
quality in learning, and, in turn, quality in 
teaching. Therefore, the basic purpose in pro- 
ceeding with team-teaching in teacher edu- 
cation was to provide the student with these 
quality experiences not ordinarily obtainable 
through separate classes. 

More specifically, the experimental objec- 
lives as set up were to provide for (1) a 
profitable association among the _ team- 
teachers through interdependent resource 
persons, the interchange of ideas and mate- 
nals, and the encouragement of high-quality 
(2) a profitable association among 
through identification 
with a large group, a broad base for dis- 
overy of common strengths and weaknesses, 
and interclass participation and evaluation; 
ind (3) a profitable association between 
ttam-teachers and the class members through 


teaching; 


the class members 
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interaction with large groups of students, 
provision for opportunity to react to dif- 
ferent points of view among instructors, and 
teacher-student relationships on a broad 
scale. 


Structure 

The preceding objectives were imple- 
mented by activities which took cognizance 
of four student groupings and followed the 
suggestions set forth in the Trump study. 
These four groups were identified as large 
interclass lecture groups, class groups, com- 
mittee groups, and _ individual-instructor 
conference groups. The interclass group 
consists of approximately one hundred 
students (total student population of the 
three classes involved in the action research); 
each class group consists of approximately 
thirty-five students as determined by college 
registration; the committee groups (twelve 
areas of study in secondary education, e.g., 
history of education) are composed of from 
two to four students from each class. Coun- 
seling of individual students by the instruc- 
tors constitutes the fourth grouping of 
students. Conferences are encouraged by 
the three instructors. 


The structure of the experiment was de- 
signed to allow the student to (1) become 
acquainted with more members of the 
faculty; (2) hear and discuss areas in educa- 
tion, in which controversy exists, presented 
from different points of view; (3) hear dis- 
cussions in depth by individual team mem- 
bers in their special areas; (4) participate 
in lectures and discussions by prominent 
faculty members and/or educational leaders 
outside LASC; (5) work with separate 
teachers and with the team of teachers on 
committees in the areas under study in the 
course; (6) participate in total group ac- 
tivities which include major films, field trips, 
demonstrations, and the like; (7) evaluate 
the team-teaching experiment and present 
this evaluation to the entire group; and (8) 
have access to each member of the team for 
advisement and counseling. 


At the same time, the instructors were able 
to (1) make presentations in special areas 
to large groups of students; (2) become ac- 
quainted with larger groups of students while 
not sacrificing small group relationships; (3) 
have access to large groups of students which 
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enhance prominent speakers’ appearances; 
(4) develop high-quality materials for distri- 
bution; (5) co-ordinate activities and events 
for large groups; (6) participate in planning 
with students representing all classes con- 
cerned; (7) have the opportunity of evaluat- 
ing and being evaluated by large groups of 
students in regard to the program; (8) have 
available the strengths of others in the team 
as resources; and (9) prepare in depth for 
interclass presentations. 
Activities 

With the foregoing as bases, the teaching 
team planned as the first large-group activity 
the showing of the film, Passion for Life, 
chosen because of factors such as its inspira- 
tional quality as well as inclusion of philos- 
ophy of education, principles, methodology, 
and curriculum. The film was shown in the 
college music auditorium, which was de- 
signed for small concert performances and 
contains comfortable seating on levels which 
facilitate viewing. This arrangement was 
excellent and became the focal point for 
on-campus interclass presentations. 

A second activity in the series of interclass 
activities was the presentation by each in- 
structor of a formal lecture in his field of 
specialization in secondary education: 
namely, the teacher and the profession, 
methods, and evaluation. The other two 
members of the teaching team were present 
at the lecture in order to assist in subjective 
evaluation of the material presented and 
the techniques employed. All lectures were 
scheduled to coincide with the course mate- 
rial and were indicated on the master 
calendar given each student. 

Other interclass activities included an ad- 
dress by Dr. Glenn Vaniman, superintendent 
of Citrus Union High School District; a visit 
to the campus of Azusa High School to ob- 
serve practices outlined by Dr. Vaniman; a 
demonstration of teaching techniques by 
members of one of the committee groups 
using a class in social studies from Belmont 
High School, Los Angeles; and a lecture by 
Stephen M. Corey, then dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The culminat- 
ing interclass activity was the oral and 
written presentation by the committee 


groups of investigations in depth made by 
each committee in its asigned area of study. 
Following each of the interclass activities, 
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the class groups, under the guidance of the 
instructor to whom the students had been 
assigned at registration, discussed further the 
materials presented in the interclass activities. 
Time not scheduled for interclass or com- 
mittee work was devoted to covering the 
content of the course in a more traditional 
manner within the class groups. This last 
activity permitted the instructor to continue 
the individualization of instruction for his 
class. 


Planning and Evaluation 

A steering committee composed of three 
student members, selected from the three 
class groups, and the three team teachers was 
formed for the purpose of planning for ac. 
tivities and evaluation. This steering com- 
mittee oversaw the entire operation of the 
experimental program and acted as liaison 
between the students and the teaching team. 
Each member of the teaching team assumed 
responsibility for certain aspects of the pro- 
gram, such as arranging for visits to the 
various schools, making room reservations, 
and procuring speakers. The student mem- 
bers of the steering committee prepared 
evaluation forms for each interclass ac- 
tivity, distributed, collected, and tallied the 
results for use in the final evaluation of the 
total program. A final written report on 
evaluation was duplicated and presented to 
each member of the total group. 

The very nature of any experimental pro- 
gram demands comprehensive and con- 
tinuous evaluation. The teaching team in- 
volved in this particular study established 
the following four major criteria for the 
evaluation of the total program: (1) con 
current evaluation of the program in prog: 
ress through the steering committee; (2) 
evaluation of each large-group activity 
through the use of a student-developed rat- 
ing scale; (3) evaluation of the total pro 
gram as a responsibility of each of twelve 
committee groups and the presentation of 
the results of the evaluation to the total 
group at the end of the semester; (4) evalu 
tion of the participant-observer program im 
accordance with instruments developed by 
the Education 471 committee. 

The results of the preceding evaluative 
instruments and procedures should enable 
the teaching team to structure the program 
more effectively for future semesters. 
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Otis E. Lancaster 


Institute for Engineering Teachers 


On: of the paradoxes of American edu- 
cation is the widespread criticism for too 
much methodology at the secondary-school 
level, although many educators are showing 
increasing concern for the almost total lack 
of improved methodology for teaching at 
the college level. Many teachers of under- 
graduate subjects have had no formal in- 
struction in the principles of learning, in 
developing lesson and course plans and 
objectives, and in evaluation of their own 
instruction. In fact, there is a widespread 
belief that concern for the methods of edu- 
cation is not consonant with creative teach- 
ing at the college level. 

To consider this and related questions in 
college teaching, the College of Engineering 
and Architecture of the Pennsylvania State 
University held an institute on effective 
teaching for young engineering teachers 
from August 29 to September 9, 1960, on 
the University Park campus. It was given 
under the auspices of the American Society 
for Engineering Education and the Engi- 
neers Council on Professional Development 
and supported by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. Teachers from fifty universities 
attended as group leaders or participants. 

Attending the institute were twenty-five 
young engineering teachers with one to 
three years’ experience (known as YETS) and 
ten mature engineering teachers (METS) 
with ten or more years of teaching expe- 
rence. Both groups studied the difficult 
subject of how to be better teachers. 


The purposes of the institute were (1) to 
provide training in the fundamental princi- 
ples and use of effective teaching methods, 
(2) to orient young teachers to their pro- 
fessions as educators, and (3) to encourage 
research in methods of improving learning. 
lt is hoped that the YETS and METS will 
serve as a seeding force to broaden discussion 
on these purposes in their own institutions. 
The METS plan to institute training pro- 
grams as well. 


The entire two weeks of intensive study 
supported the view that mastery of his 
subject is still the most important attribute 
of a good college teacher. There was equally 
strong evidence that knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of learning could add immeasurably 
to the creative powers of the teacher. Ap- 
plied widely in the engineering colleges, the 
application of learning principles could sig- 
nificantly upgrade the quality of students 
now graduated. (On this point, there was 
general agreement that today’s engineering 
students were the best the colleges had ever 
trained, but that increasing complexity of 
knowledge demanded additional improve- 
ment.) 

It was pointed out that engineering 
teachers have a dual role. They are first 
engineers who must set a high professional 
standard for students at a pliable age; 
equally important, they are professional 
teachers who, if they perform this role 
properly, lead the student into a useful life. 

Eric A. Walker, president of Penn State 
and of the American Society for Engineering 
Education, opened the institute with a chal- 
lenge to improve the quality of engineering 
teaching. He noted that many professors 
had had no more training in teaching than 
“having listened to both good teaching and 
bad.” 

“When many of our teachers have never 
even seen a learning curve or a forgetting 
curve, I wonder if we are really paying atten- 
tion to our main business,” Dr. Walker com- 
mented. He said, however, that ASEE and its 
members were probably doing as much as 
any other professional association to improve 
the quality of teaching. 

Group leaders at the institute were drawn 
from the departments of psychology and 
education as well as engineering. The various 

Dr. Lancaster is George Westinghouse 
professor of engineering education, College 
of Engineering and Architecture, the Penn- 
sylvania State University, University Park. 
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methods of presentation—lecture, discussion, 
recitation, teaching machines, the proper 
use of visual aids—were thoroughly examined. 


B. R. Teare, Jr., dean of engineering at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
past president of the ASEE described the 
principal objectives of engineering education 
as follows: learning root knowledge and 
basic principles with real understanding, 
learning to solve new problems, and learning 
how to extend knowledge. He added two 
objectives that are sometimes overlooked— 
learning to communicate with clarity, pre- 
cision, and interest and acquiring an under- 
standing of the economic, social, and human 
aspects of technical work. He quickly noted 
that the last objective is a difficult one to 
achieve and that perhaps no more than 
three could be achieved in a single course. 


W. J. McKeachie, professor of psychology 
at the University of Michigan, stressed the 
value of the discussion method in developing 
concepts or teaching problem-solving skills 
because of the advantages of immediate 
feedback by the learner. He suggested a 
combination of lectures and discussions as the 
best system if the goal included the impart- 
ing of information and the development 
of concepts. 


Robert M. Gagne, professor of psychology 
at Princeton University, in five one-hour 
lecture-discussions summarized the classic 
findings of research into the learning process. 
Ralph W. Tyler, executive director of the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences at Stanford, California, built ‘a 
model to optimize learning. It consisted of 
a curriculum structured to provide con- 
tinuity, sequence, integration, and evalua- 
tion; carefully defined course objectives; and 
the establishment of conditions for learning 
that will lead the student to continue learn- 
ing after the teacher is no longer present. 
He listed nine conditions for this: (1) 
proper student motivation; (2) stimulation 
of the student to try new ways of reacting; 
(3) guidance of new reaction behavior; (4) 
appropriate materials with which to work; 
(5) time to practice new behavior; (6) in- 
stallation of a sense of satisfaction from the 
new behavior; (7) opportunity for extended 
sequential practice; (8) high standards of 
performance established by the student him- 
self; and (9) the development by the student 
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of an ability to judge his own performances, 


Wesley A. Wiksell, professor of speech at 
Louisiana State University, suggested a num- 
ber of ways to improve the presentation of 
classroom material. These include the estab 
lishment of a special course for teachers by 
the speech department, the use of a checklist 
to gauge student reaction to the teacher's 
presentation, and work with a tape-recorder 
to improve diction and pronunciation. He 
went through the twenty-three-point check 
list in detail, showing how the teacher could 
correct each criticism and add to his effective. 
ness. 


Paul L. Dressel, director of institutional 
research at Michigan State University, dis 
cussed the role of evaluation in improving 
teaching. He- noted that evaluation was 
often used solely to determine promotion 
order rather than to improve learning and 
demonstrated an evaluation system designed 
to improve instruction, which is—to some ex- 
tent at least—independent of promotion pro 
cedures. He added that profound improve. 
ment can come from = such _ evaluation 
techniques as measuring student response to 
instruction, allowing the instructor to moni 
tor tape recordings of his classes, putting 
an experienced teacher in the classroom with 
a young instructor, and through subjective 
opinion and research on the characteristics 
of successful teachers. 


The need for planning of lessons, courses, 
and curriculums was likened to the need 
for blueprints to engineer an industrial 
product. H. T. Morse, dean of the General 
College, [Pniversity of Minnesota, stressed 
that “intuitive planning and operation” was 
insufficient to present today’s engineering 
curriculum. 


Other general sessions included a dit 
cussion of tests and examinations used for 
promoting learning led by Robert L. Ebel, 
vice president, Educational Testing Service 
and one on creativity by Eugene K. Von 
Fange, advanced development engineef, 
General Electric Company. 


Interspersed with the source lectures and 
discussions were workshops based on cas 


histories of specific academic situations. 
About 40 per cent of the time was devoted 
to small group and individual work @ 
develop solutions to the problems presen 





